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IN ARABIA, 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of 
“The Dawn in Britain.” 
With a Portrait and Map, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 16s. net, 


The fullest and the most remarkable book that has ever treateg 
of Arabia and Arabic life. Mr. Doughty accomplished the feat 
never before or since approached by any European traveller, of 
living for a year and a half among the Arab tribes, and wandering, 
while openly proclaiming himself a Christian and an Englishman 
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to travellers and scholars. The reader will be fascinated by the 
human interest and adventurous career of the great traveller, 
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“ For the thinker there can be no more delightful book.”—Daily News. 
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By ArtHuR BUCKLEY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A way of new dimensions. Being an investigation made by a Logician, a 
Scientist, and a Theologian in the Forest of Science and other places, resulting 
in a discovery of New Dimensions, which form a way of being leading to the 
Spiritual. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY 
LABOURER. By Gerorce Bourne, Author of “The 
Bettesworth Book.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is a book that deals with a real character, and is in no sense fiction. 
What the author has done is to render a faithful portrait of an old gardener 
of his who is, to lovers of the country, the most interesting acquaintance that 
it is possible to meet. The Spectator says :—‘‘ He | the author] tells his story 
simply, in its simple setting of garden sights and sounds, springing crops, 
cloudy skies, sweltering sunshine; and his picture is of the real English 
peasant labourer.” 
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GERTRUDE Bone. Illustrated with upwards of 60 Drawings 
by MurrHEAD Bone. Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum 
(200 Copies), 25s. net ; Ordinary Edition, 6s. net. 


With its gleams of humour, its gentleness, its reverent pity, it is a very 
tender study of country life, written by one who must know that life well, and 
sees it closely linked with the earth that moulds it. The author is fortunate 
in having for interpreter and commentator Mr. Muirhead Bone. In these 
sensitive and tender drawings of fields and farms and their inhabitants, the 
artist takes us far from the towns. Landscapes and figures alike are full of 
the atmosphere of the story ; they catch the — spirit of country places, 
and of the people, unbeautiful save to the sympathetic eye, whose hearts the 
author lays open.’’—Times, 

“Mrs. Bone’s tale of peasant life is marked by a fine quality of restraint 
and a remarkable simplicity, which make the realism of its tragedy intensely 
impressive, while there is no jarring note to disturb the effect. The minor 
characters of the village life, with their tragedies and comedies, are also drawn 
with fidelity. The same impression of truth which finds its interpretation in 
a dignified simplicity is equally characteristic of Mr. Bone’s drawings, with 
which the book is illustrated,’’—Athenzum. 


THE CRESTED SEAS. By J. B. 
CONNOLLY. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘These West Newfoundland tales, humorous, pathetic, stirring, are all 
redolent of that strange scent that seems to cling to the things of the sea. 
Perhaps none is more characteristic than the story called ‘ The Blasphemer, 
in which Mr. James Connolly reflects so perfectly the sailor’s religious sense 
—his belief in the supernatural.”—Globe. 
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BOOKS. 


sccendh 
RECENT VERSE.* 
Ir is rarely that the reviewer in the course of his periodical 
explorations of modern verse finds so many books of high 
quality appearing in one season. The first half-dozen on our 
list are all the work of poets, and some of them poets of high 
ambition and high achievement. We take Mr. Trench first 
because, while his quality is indisputable, he is the most 
puzzling, provocative, and difficult to estimate of the six. 
Hitherto we have known him as a poet with a gift for imagery 
and haunting irregular cadences, the qualities, in short, of the 
new Celtic school with whom he seemed to have affinities. 
In his new volume we find little of the old. Most of 
his music has gone, his rhythm is often harsh and 
crabbed, he dabbles in strange conceits, and he is frequently 
purposely and needlessly obscure. He still has the sovran 
gift of imagination, for scarcely one of his pieces lacks 
a sudden turn of imagery which causes that thrill which is the 
infallible test of poetry. But as a whole the work is cast in 
a rougher mould than we bad looked for, and, as we have said, 
there is not the same melody in the cadences. Mr. Trench 
bas got rid finally of all the conventional jargon of poetry ; 
but with it he has lost some of the music, and he has not yet 
found a music of his own. This applies not only to the lyrics, 
but also to such poems as the “ Stanzas to Tolstoy,” which in 
form are unpleasing, though full of fine conceptions. One 
result of it all is that he can now write an admirable ballad. 
“ Jean Richepin’s Song” and the “ Old Anchor Chanty ” have 
the direct forthright effect of the best folk-poetry. He can 
also tell an excellent tale in verse, as in “ Multatuli Re- 
moulded.” In a certain kind of lyric he is successful, for 
the “ Ode to Beauty ” has a subtle harmony of its own which 
grows with re-reading. The truth seems to be that Mr. 
Trench is at the parting of the ways. He has abandoned all 
the easy paths of minor poetry which so many are content to 
follow. How great is his talent for what we may call the 
classical convention of verse can be seen from such a lovely 
stanza as this :— 
“ Or I, a shepherd, am in Thessaly ; 
And the twilight village cries ‘ Hath he not come 
On the last scented load of myrtle home?’ 
He sits in the great valley wide and still 
Blocked by the snow-capt mountain, and his sheep, 
Tawny and dark, roam far and crop their fill 
Along the pastures, by the river deep. 
His wandering fingers teach the stops at will 
Melodies cool as water, soft as sleep.” 
His aim is to put into his work a weight of thought which 
the old conventions could not bear, and so he must needs find 
new ones. Take, for instance, the longest and most important 
poem in the book, “Apollo and the Seaman.” It begins in 
the old gallant style :— 
“ Apollo through the woods came down 
Furred like a merchant fine, 
And sate with a Sailor at an Inn 
Sharing a jug of wine.” 
Then, after some charming descriptions of Nature, which Mr. 
Trench does easily in the old manner, we are led suddenly 
into the deeps of metaphysics and a lengthy discussion of 
human immortality. It is a fine performance, and the close is 
the best thing, in our view, that Mr. Trench has written; but 
it is strange land, and he is not yet sure of his feet. There 
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are still traces of the schools about the singer, little bits of 
pedantry, awkward parleyings with jargon. In a word, prose 
is not wholly transfused into poetry. Mr. Trench’s book is 
the most considerable, and by far the most interesting, 
achievement in verse which the present writer has met with 
for some years. He has something of Mr. Meredith's power of 
preaching philosophy in glowing images. If he can succeed in 
uniting the simplicity and glow of his other work with his 
new burden of doctrine, he may stand high in English 
letters. 

Mrs. Woods's Poems Old and New contains many poems 
which we have seen and admired elsewhere. Her reputation 
as a novelist seems to us to have unjustly overshadowed her 
remarkable merit as a poet. She has that indefinable thing 
magic, which is only another name for genius. The poems in 
this book fall into two classes,—simple lyrics and ballads of 
the joy of the earth, and certain stately odes in an irregular 
but musical verse. The words of her “Lute Player” might 
be her own :— 

“Hast thou a joy? Though but a flower, 
O maiden, bring it. 
Though but a dream of morning hour, 
Yet will I sing it.” 
The “Ballad of the Sea-born Man,” who is caught and 
drowned in the woods, haunts the memory, as does the 
noble saga of “ King Hjérward’s Death.” “Tbe Child Alone” 
is in grace and humour not unworthy to be ranked with 
Stevenson’s Child's Garden. Mrs. Woods has so original a 
talent that it is no dispraise to say that again and again she 
awakens echoes in our mind,—the echoes of old good poetry 
which are part of the world’s common stock of thought. Where 
all is good it is hard to select, but we would single out as our 
special favourites “Genius Loci,” “Quem tu, Melpomene,” 
“March Thoughts from England,” and the wonderful dialogue, 
“The May Morning and the Old Man,” in which age and spring 
are brought together in poignant contrast. Of the first two 
poems, which are written ina mood of grave meditation, we can 
only say that they are worthy of their themes. One passage 
from “The Builder,” too long to quote in full, tells how 
Westminster Abbey once looked down on green gardens and 
a silver river, but now 
“ So large it stands, the whole earth under 
Spreads boundless and the illimitable sea. 
It beholds the Himalayas and the peopled plains 
The five rivers water, alien fields 
Of other verdure, old strange-coloured towns 
Of the ancient East...... 
It looks on the grim edge of Arctic night 
And gold-hunters frozen upon their prey, 
Looks upon ice-bound ships, 
On billowing plains of wheat and tropic hills, 
Hung with great globes of oranges and haunted 
All the night long by little wandering moons ; 
On immortal snow and everlasting summer.” 

Mr. Arthur Legge is that rare thing among modern writers, 
a satirist who is also a poet. His Pilgrim Jester has passages 
which are not unworthy of the author of Don Juan. Great 
skill in versification, a keen sense of the ironies of life, and 
something of prophetic wrath are joined with a delacy of 
imagination and a capacity for sustained melodious flights 
which make his little book worthy of note by all lovers of 
good literature. His creed is a kind of full-blooded Stoicism, 
not untinged with sentiment, and his Jester, who reviews all 
the works of mankind, is always hesitating between a laugh 
anda sob, The episodes are interspersed with songs, of which 
the “Song of Adventurers” and the “Song of Faith” are the 
finest. In the Don Juan manner the Seventh Jest is well-nigh 
perfect, and there is also a passage on p. 117 of remarkable 
merit. It is a book from which it is impossible to quote, for, 
like all good art, its virtue is not in purple patches, but in the 
whole conception. Mr. Legge has an intellectual equipment 
not inferior to Mr. Trench or Mrs. Woods; and if he does not 
walk so much in purple and fine raiment, he is no less of the 
true singer. 

With Mr. Noyes we come into a different world. His 
interest is purely objective, and when he tries to be 
profound he fails. The early pieces in the book in which 
he preaches an easy gospel of sentiment are often little 
better than rbymed homilies in the daily Press. But he isa 
balladist of a high order, and in these days when cacophony 
is popular his infallible ear for sweet sounds is a thing to be 
grateful for, He is not good on the high notes, but on the 
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middle path of plain human loves and pleasures he is not 
easily beaten. The ballad “ Forty Singing Seamen” has com- 
pletely captivated the mind of the present writer to the exclu- 
sion of urgent matters, and some of the “Slumber-Songs of 
the Madonna” are exquisite and delightful. There will 
always be an audience for a poet who can sing of Drake as 
Mr. Noyes has sung, and tell of the ‘Golden Hynde’s’ return 
“With —_ a-wash in her scuppers and her bilge ablaze with 
gold.” 
We take one stanza from “ The Haunted Palace” to show Mr. 
Noyes’s quality at his best :— 
“Come to the haunted palace of my dreams, 
My crumbling palace by the eternal sea, 
Which, like a childless mother, still must croon 
Her ancient sorrows to the cold white moon, 
Or, ebbing tremulously, 
With one pale arm, where the long foam-fringe gleams, 
Will gather her rustling garments, for a space 
Of muffied weeping, round her dim white face.” 

The next two volumes on our list are by women, one by a 
poet of established repute, and the other by a writer with 
whose name we are unfamiliar. It is no small triumph to 
have a book of collected poems introduced to the world by 
Mr. Meredith, and Mrs. Shorter’s Poems are worthy of the 
honour. As Mr. Meredith says justly, she has the true ballad 
gift. “Her gentle sincerity holds her to the story.” It is 
hard to choose where all is good, but if choice must be made 
ours shall be “The Dean of Santiago,” “The Beggar Maid,” 
“The White Witch,” “The Little Black Hound,” and “The 
Mar who Trod on Sleeping Grass.” She has much of the 
mingled simplicity and mystery of the old ballads. Of the 
other verse we like best “Cean Duv Deelish,” the beautiful 
little poem on “Ireland,” “The Suicide’s Grave,” and the 
final poem, “The Enemies.” Limited both in range of 
thought and expression, her poetry wins the reader by a 
certain sincerity, freshness, and simplicity. Miss Tindal 
Atkinson’s Garden of Shadows is more sophisticated in 
thought, of less accomplished workmanship, but with 
moments of vision. “The Pilgrim” is the best of the 
poems, and in a simpler vein we like “Spring,” “To Love 
in August,” and some of the sonnets. She has much to 
learn, but there is the stuff of promise in her work. 

The remaining volumes must be dismissed more briefly. 
Mr. Arthur Colton’s Harps Hung up in Babylon is mainly a set 
of exercises in the Stevenson tradition. ‘The House” might 
have been included in Underwoods without incongruity. He 
has grace, scholarship—his adaptations of Horace are excel- 
lent—and unfailing optimism. Here is a stalwart creed for 
everyday use :— 

“A draught of water from the spring, 

An apple from the wayside tree, 

A bite of bread for strengthening, 

A pipe for grace and policy ; 

And so, by taking time, to find 

A world that’s mainly to one’s mind; 

Some health, some wit in friends a few, 

Some high behaviour in their kind, 

Some disposition to be true.” 
“E. A’s” version of the De Rerum Natura in Popian 
couplets called Spring in London is a little puzzling to follow. 
It should have had an “Argument” prefixed to it in the 
eighteenth-century manner. It has some good lines, but it is 
often flat and trite. Mr. Sabin’s version of the tale of the 
lotus-eaters in his Wayfarers is not so good as other work of 
his we have seen. The long lines have a monotonous cadence, 
and while the workmanship is skilful, it lacks inspiration. 
Mr. St. Jobn Adcock's little volume of exercises in the manner 
of Praed called The Shadow Show is a good example of lighter 
verse. “The Military Milliner” is an excellent piece of satire, 
Miss Holland's translation of various pieces from Carducci’s 
Rime Nuove and Odi Barbari is less successful than her 
discriminating criticism of the Italian poet in her preface. 
She is too literal, and her verses but poorly reproduce the music 
of the original. Last, we have another translation, an Irish 
epic called The Tain, which Miss Mary Hutton has rendered 
in blank verse to the extent of nearly five hundred pages. 
We have a great respect for any modern writer who has the 
courage to translate a long epic, and it is right that famous 
Gaelic poems should be made accessible to the English 
reader. So far as we can judge, the work is well done, though 
we should think that the interest of The Tain is rather 
archaeological than literary. 
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THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE.* 


THAT man’s forecast of the things which may be is greatly 
moditied by advancing knowledge of the things that are and 
have been is a truism ever present to the mind of the student, 
Successive generations of thinkers, whether philosophers, 
theologians, or poets, have striven to reach an ideal which wil] 
serve as an anodyne to the pains, mental and physical, of the 
human family, and whether we compare St. Paul with the 
disciples of Modernism, or Plato with Herbert Spencer, 
we are confronted by the vast influence of new facts, new 
generalisations,—an influence the tendency of which is, on the 
whole, to encourage an inductive rather than a deductive habit 
of mind. 

The beginning of this change is almost within the memory 
of living men. The nineteenth century, more especially its 
latter half, has thrown an immense wealth of exact scientific 
data into the crucible of modern thought. Men's minds, at 
first entirely preoccupied with the search for fresh knowledge 
and with its verification, are now turning to the work of 
digesting it, commenting on it, and formulating their mature 
or immature judgment as to what it all means. Nothing is 
more certain than that newly acquired knowledge reacts 
with varying effect upon differently trained minds. §¢t. 
Anselm’s happy simile of the seal impressing wax as 
being comparable to the influence of training upon the mind 
is much to the point. In childhood the mind, even as wax 
which is too fluid, cannot retain an impression; in youth it 
will both receive and retain it; in later life the wax is, as it 
were, solidified, and cannot be moulded to a fresh impression, 
A mind, therefore, may be impressed with the inductive or the 
deductive habit at the malleable age; both types of mind can 
acquire and digest fresh knowledge, but they deal with it in 
different ways, their conclusions are widely diverse. The 
mystic uses it to adorn his mysticism, the theologian weaves 
it into his pattern of theology, the observer of the concrete 
seeks therein a further confirmation of his natural tendency 
towards materialism. None of these forsakes his original 
mental standpoint. Hence we have as examples a school of 
so-called “ Modernism” among the mystics, and one of frank 
materialism among men of science. 

It is no injustice to classify the philosophy of Professor 
Metchnikoff as one of frank materialism, but a materialism 
full of bonhomie, full of love of his own kind, full of earnest 
endeavour to benefit the race of man. His last two books, 
The Nature of Man and The Prolongation of Life, are 
avowedly written with the object of combating the assumed 
pessimism of to-day, of giving unhappy beings called men, 
who have nothing to look forward to except a life of struggle 
against disease and poverty, “senescence,” decay, and death, 
some anchor of optimism to lay hold of, some ideal to strive 
for. In The Prolongation of Life this ideal is discussed and 
defined with an ability only to be expected from one who 
has attained a world-wide reputation in his special subjects 
of pathology and biology. The successive chapters are of 
remarkable interest, not only to the man of science, but to the 
ordinary reader,—the latter would naturally dip into a book 
with such a title. Of the scientific details we shall say no 
more than that it seems remarkable that so little notice is 
taken of the influence of heredity in contributing to the ideal 
which Professor Metchnikoff has in view. He denies that 
heredity has any direct influemce on longevity, a judgment 
certainly open to discussion ; but he will surely not deny that 
traits both physical and mental are inherited from the parent 
which are certainly prejudicial to the expectation of life of 
offspring; and in a treatise so thorough from the scientific 
standpoint we should have expected some such suggestion as 
the State regulation of marriage. 

To turn to the ideal itself and its rationale. We will quote it 
in the Professor’s own words :— 

“In our opinion this ideal is orthobiosis, that is to say, the 
development of the human life so that it passes through a long 
period of old age in active and vigorous health, leading to the 
final period in which there shall be present a sense of satiety of 
life, and a wish for death...... When the instinct of death 
comes at a not very late period of life, there would be no incon- 
venience in shortening the life, if death did not come soon after 


the appearance of the instinct. Probably this would be the only 
case where suicide was justified in the conception of orthobiosis.” 

* The Prolongation of Isfe: Optimistic Studies, By Elie Metchnikoff. 
English Translation Edited by P. Chalmers Mitchell. London; W. Heine 
mann, (12s, 6d, net.) 
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Professor Metcbnikoff, moreover, surmises that when all 
“disharmonies” are overcome, sympathy will not only be 
unnecessary, but distasteful ; that devotion to a sense of 
duty, labour on behalf of others, sacrifice of the individual 
for the benefit of the community, will all fude away. Courage 
will not be required, for there will be no danger, patriotism 
will languish, and against all this there will be plenty of 
opportunity for self-denial in avoiding that which is physically 
harmful. Man is to live a carefully tended existence, as 
though he were a valuable specimen in a menagerie, and his 
life is to be thereby prolonged some fifty years or until the 
instinct of death comes naturally: if the instinct comes 
before its normal time, he is to have a lethal dose of a 
narcotic. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Metchnikoff has not 
more clearly defined his use of such purely relative terms 48 
“pessimism” and “optimism”; but whatever ul8aning he 
attaches to the term “pessimism,” whether he regards it as 
an attitude of the mind or as » -«acured judgment arrived at 
only after study of life’ problems, we absolutely dispute 
the assumption *’<» the intellectual world is at present 

“nist. “~-vfeover, we are convinced that the greater 
oer won of enlightened minds of to-day would regard the 
Real quoted above as an attitude, not of optimism, but of 
pessimism. 

Looked at straight in the face by the light of man’s history 
and of the world’s as we know it, what does it mean? It 
means that all the struggles of man from the dawn of history 
towards a higher perfection—his aspirations, spiritual and 
temporal, his “passionate longings to give his services to that 
which is universal, that which is abiding ”—are to end only in 
a very limited physical millennium, and that after further 
ages, when life dies out upon the world and the earth has 
reverted to a barren sphere of matter, man will go down into 
the pit and all his thoughts perish. It will be as though man 
had never been. What surely is this but a pessimism, and a 
pessimism full of pathos ? 

This, then, is the bourne to which induction leads its 
votary; he contemplates the known, glances vaguely at the 
unknown, and turns away altogether from the unseen, the 
unknowable. It may be that in future time the minds of 
men, no longer weighed down by an overdose of scientific 
data, will duly balance the inductive by the deductive method, 
and that natural philosophers will look upon man, not as 
merely a highly organised animal, but as a being of lofty 
aspirations and God-like reason, less and less hampered as the 
ages pass by the taint of his lowly origin, and cherishing as 
his ideal something which can be shaped and moulded into 
lines of symmetry by his advancing intellect, something upon 
which he can anchor the faith that is in him, some “ far-off 
divine event, To which the whole creation moves.” 





FRANCE AND HER COLONIES.* 

RATHER “ viewy ” political schemes, such as may be welcome 
material to the magazines in England, are more frequently 
Jaunched in France between covers of their own. They are a 
characteristic product of the French fruitfulness of ideas and 
love of speculation. Commandant Prosper Germain’s book 
probably seems less audacious to his countrymen than it 
would seem to us if it were written by a British officer. But 
while it is characteristic in form (even though exceeding the 
average in “ viewiness”’), it also consorts with a despondent 
mood which happens to be uppermost among sober French- 
men at the moment. Although we think M. Germain’s 
colonial scheme quite impracticable, it is worth while drawing 
attention to it as the precipitate, so to speak, of a state of 
mind,—the state of mind which has just definitely accepted 
as true grave information about the naval strength of the 
country, and which seeks to reconcile national dignity and 
national interests with premisses which ten years ago no 
Frenchman would have acknowledged. 

Within short political memories it seemed that France had 
abandoned the struggle to maintain a naval power com- 
mensurate with her position; and again, more lately still, it 
seemed that she had changed her mind once more and had 
renounced the theory of a purely defensive war by means of 





* La France Africaine. Par Commandant Prosper Germain, Avec Cartes et 
sWwaphique, Paris; Plon-Nourrit et Cie, ad " 





submarines and topedo-boats, or a commerce-destroying war 
by means of swift cruisers (la guerre de course,as Frenchmen 
call it). The battleship conception of naval policy still 
holds the field, but only as a theory. For thoughtful 
Frenchmen it has been shattered, temporarily at all events, 
by the crushing Report on the state of the Navy which was 
presented to the Chamber and Senate a few months ago. 
M. Germain is one of those, if we do not misunderstand him, 
who cling to a grand naval policy; but it is impossible to 
read his book without recognising that he is really without 
hope, and that he is trying to snatch consolation by thinking 
out a plan for cutting the colonial coat according to the national 
cloth. The first part of the book is taken up by an argument 
—chiefly traceable to the writings of Captain Mahan—on the 
incomparable influence of sea-power. The conception which 
infussue all this argument is that the partition of the world’s 
territory is ended, and that the partition of the seas is 
beginning. We cannot admit that the seas can fall under the 
control of any nation, even that which has the most powerful 
navy, in any sense comparable with that in which land can 
be appropriated. The seas of the Far East are said by 
M. Germain to belong to Japan, and in a conventional sense 
of course they do; but they do not belong to her in any strict 
or irrevocable sense. That fine old phrase “the high seas” 
suggests a community of possession which is as significant 
for fighting navies as for merchant navies. If the battle ot 
Tsushima had been won by Russia, the seas of the Far East 
would have been controlled by her in the very sense in which 
possession can now be assigned to Japan; but there would 
still have been navies in the world ready, and no doubt fit, to 
defeat Russia when challenged. A weak navy owns nothing; 
a strong navy may own the most distant seas, even those 
which have perhaps never been cut by its keels. M. Germain 
speaks of Great Britain as having abandoned two seas 
because under the redisposition of our Fleet our ships have 
been withdrawn from them. We say nothing here of the 
wisdom of this rearrangement, but at least those who were 
responsible for it effected it because they thought that by so 
doing they would make our mastery of those seas ultimately 
more secure. In truth, the command of the sea is one and 
indivisible,—and, as Bacon named it, “an abridgement of 
Empire.” There is no local command of the sea. Those who 
can defeat the fleets of their rivals, and they alone, possess 
sea-power. 

This is not the only case in which we cannot follow M. 
Germain’s argument. His comprehension of Empire is so 
different from ours that we can never feel sure that terms 
mean the same thing for us. He says, for example: “If 
England were once conquered, that would mean the in- 
dependence of Canada, of Australia, of Egypt; the revolt 
of India, coerced by the yellow races; the utter downfall 
of the British Empire, of which all the parts are joined 
together only by those magnificent battleships which rule 
the world from their anchorages at Portsmouth and Dover.” 
This is just defensible in its superficial sense, but no English- 
man will be able to read it without feeling that it is quite 
wrong in bias. We all know that England will never be 
conquered apart from her Colonies; nor will they look 
for their “independence” as the fruits of Britain’s down- 
fall. As we do not admit the reality of the factors with 
which M. Germain makes his calculations, we naturally 
do not agree with his astonishing conclusion that each 
continent will find what we may describe as its intra-mural 
interests sufficient to unite all the races within it, and to 
put it in conscious opposition to all other continental 
groups beyond the seas. Sea-power, it is argued, will 
eventually cause the formation of a United States of Europe 
which will be opposed indifferently to the yellow races, to the 
United States of North America, to Australia, and to every 
other group which has une méme collectivité. For one thing, 
the physical arrangement of the globe does not lend itself to 
such distinct groupings. And let us not forget that the 
conquest of the sea by man means the friendliness which 
comes out of the speed of travel as well as the acute hostility 
which comes from the struggle for sea-power. The upshot of 
the whole of M. Germain’s argument is this, that it is useless 
for France to try to retain possessions which are too far away 
from her doors,—which lie in seas which are not “French 
seas.” Colonial possessions must be determined by the 
partition (le partage) of the water. What cannot be securely 
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defended must be abandoned or exchanged for something 
else. 
Of course it will be said that under the Entente Cordiale 
French possessions are insured to all intents and purposes by 
the British Navy. M. Germain is lying in wait for this argu- 
ment, and tramples on it as an unsound policy. It means, he 
says, that in return for the naval protection offered by Great 
Britain, France would have to put her Army at our disposal 
whenever we wished to quarrel with Germany. Therefore 
France must herself protect whatever she holds, or make up 
her mind to lose it—or exchange it. At this point M. Germain 
comes to his solution, giving it in the form of a balance-sheet 
with profits and losses. He would offer to exchange with foreign 
Powers all French possessions except the African colonies. The 
latter, he thinks, could be made perfectly secure by a concentra- 
tion of French strength, and France would have a glorious 
civilising mission unharassed by anxieties elsewhere. French 
Indo-China, all the French Indian and Chinese possessions, 
New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Djibouti, and so forth would 
go, and to her present African possessions France would add 
British Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia, 
and German Togoland and the Cameroons. 

M. Germain does not deceive himself about the reception 
his scheme is likely to have, and forecasts it in words to which 
we need add nothing :— 

“ By the bare exposition of these proposed exchanges I expect to 

raise the most violent recriminations and the most indignant 
protests of exaggerated Chauvinism, and to set in revolt the 
partisans of world-wide expansion. I am prepared for the anger 
of all those whose private interests will suffer, and for the dis- 
dainful contempt of all those who wish to live under the stubborn 
conviction that things must remain eternally as they are,—of 
those who demand before everything just peace and tranquillity 
without the least change or trouble.” 
M. Germain also goes out to meet the natural objections that 
one cannot honestly sell populations without their consent, 
that the redisposition of physical power in the world would 
cause the gravest complications, and that trade would be injured 
and vested interests sacrificed. These objections, he says, are 
sans valeur. We cannot agree in a single instance. We 
imagine, however, that in any case agreement between British 
and French theorists would be difficult. British colonies are 
an almost unpremeditated growth in which waywardness and 
independence are encouraged. The French colonies, even the 
most flourishing, are constructed on schemes of geometrical 
rigidity, and all plans for dealing with colonies in both 
countries reflect these broad temperamental differences. 





HOW FARMERS MIGHT LIVE RENT FREE.* 
Ir our farming does not improve, it will not be for lack of 
panaceas. They are so plentiful that it is no easy task to get 
the person most concerned to take an interest in some of 
them. That he is particularly sceptical as to the value of 
panaceas set forth in books is notorious. The impartial 
observer who knows something of agriculture understands the 
causes of his distrust. An amazing amount of rubbish is 
written on rural matters every year. Even with the best will, 
it is difficult for a man unaccustomed to buying and choosing 
books to tell the grain from the chaff. Then, like other people 
who are not habituated to reading, the farmer has ordinarily 
quite an exaggerated impression of the financial returns which 
authors are able to obtain. He thinks that the man who writes 
a book for farmers stands to make very easily a great deal of 
money at their expense. He regards an author, therefore, 
with very much the same suspicion as he would a strange 
cattle-dealer. The truth is, we need hardly say, that from few 
classes of writing are more modest monetary returns derived 
than from the exposition of agricultural subjects. Very many 
of those who put pen to paper do so, toa greater or lesser 
degree, in a philanthropic or patriotic spirit. This, we feel 
sure, is the spirit which has actuated Mr. H. B. M. Buchanan 
and Mr. J. J. Willis in the preparation of a little sixpennyworth 
entitled To Manure at a Profit: Every Farmer his own 
Experimenter. Mr. Buchanan is, of course, the author of the 
well-known series of “Country Readers.” Mr. Willis is the 
keenly interested Superintendent of the Rothamsted Field 
Experiments, to whom every visitor to the great Lawes 





* To Manure at a Profit: Every Farmer his own Experimenter. By H. B. M. 
Buchanan and J. J. Willis. London: Mark Lane Express Office, 3 Wellington 
Sireet, Strand. [6d.) 








foundation is so much indebted for clearly given information 
Messrs. Buchanan and Willis stake some little reputation, 
therefore, on the following statement of theirs. “We are of 
opinion,” they write, “that if advantage be taken of the best 
agricultural knowledge of the day, and that knowledge be 
applied to the land in a skilful and practical manner by 
experienced farmers, the increased net yield over average 
returns would pay the average rental of the farming lands of 
this country.” In other words, the authors promise the 
farmers of Great Britain that they have only to follow their 
advice in order to live rent free! This obviously beats the 
“offer” which the orators of the Tariff Reform vans are 
taking down into the country. The reader who knows some. 
thing about agricultural practice is predisposed, however, to 
listen to what Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Willis have to say. 
Unlike -s-st writers who are not themselves agriculturists, 
they do not abiie~ Mr. Giles for a thoroughgoing ignoramus, 
They know, as all expéir~ «re convinced, that “the farming 
lands of England, taking tue. ag a whole, are better 
farmed than the lands of any oti. country that we 
have had any experience of. The lands <a crops aye 
cleaner, more generously manured; the livestov.” ». ks 
healthier, better bred and more wisely fed.” Neverthetes 
the fact remains, they contend, that “the great majority of 
our farmers are satisfied to grow their crops along the general 
lines of their forefathers—excellent lines mostly—but they do 
not follow sufficiently the results of experiments now being 
carried on in the different centres of research.” The object 
of this little book is to describe these results in the plainest 
way, always with the proviso that they must be confirmed by 
simple experiments on the part of farmers themselves. As 
soil and jub-soil, the aspect and the position of land, and its 
past cropping and feeding history vary infinitely, “the 
manures, their quantities, the methods of cultivation that 
may pay right well on your neighbour’s farm may not pay 
equally well on yours.” Writing like this is surely as 
practical as it is scientific. 

The soil, we have all heard, needs humus, phosphates, 
nitrates, potash, and lime. The value of humus and lime is 
appreciated by every agriculturist, but there are still far too 
many farmers in whose minds phosphates, nitrates, and 
potash are more or less “lumped thegither” as “chemicals.” 
Messrs. Buchanan and Willis make it quite clear that 
phosphates, nitrates, and potash do not “come to very much 
the same thing.” They go on to plead for a plentiful supply 
of warm pure air in the soil; for a sufficient, but not an 
excessive, supply of moisture; and lastly, for conditions in 
which there may be a healthy bacterial life. It is not 
generally realised how easily the farmer can expand an acre 
into eight acres, or, at all events, make the one acre worth 
eight acres. By breaking down one-inch lumps of soil into 
one-eighth-of-an-inch lumps the area of little particles af soil 
round which the roots of the crops may twine in search of 
food is plainly increased eight times! Without the provision 
of a proper supply of moisture and humus there can be no 
vigorous germ life in the soil. “ We know now with practical 
certainty,” our authors write, “that nitrates cannot be formed 
without the work of bacteria; and it may be that every process 
of breaking down and building up—in fact, all the varied 
processes that are taking place in the soil—are brought about 
by the agency of these living organisms, present in a thimble- 
ful of well-cultivated soil in such myriads that the imagination 
is paralysed at the mention of their numbers.” Thousands 
and thousands of pounds are spent by farmers on artificial 
nitrates—the past five years’ bill for “artificials” in the 
United States has been a quarter of a billion dollars—and 
much is talked about bringing nitrogen from the air and 
about applying nitro-cultures, but all has not yet been done 
that is possible to give a fair chance to the nitrifying organisms 
already in the soil and willing to work wonders without costing 
the farmer a penny. It is ditlicult to touch on the practical 
matters dealt with by Messrs. Buchanan and Willis without 
becoming too technical; but the lay reader as he turns over 
their pages will undoubtedly be struck by such points as the 
ease with which a ton of well-made and skilfully preserved 
manure can be got to do more than double the work of a ton 
made in a slovenly and unscientific manner. When a farmer 
allows the liquid manure from, say,a couple of dozen cows 
to run to waste he practically loses, in the course of a 
year, the benefit of a ton and a half of nitrate of soda, 
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or of two and a half tons of the esteemed “guano,” or a 
thousand cartloads of farmyard manure. That yearly loss 
would certainly “pay a good interest on a liquid manure 
tank, a chain pump, a cart for sprinkling the liquid over 
the grass land, and the extra cost of labour.” After the 
thrifty use of liquid manure and well-made farmyard manure, 
the most economical mode of obtaining nitrogen is, of course, 
not by a wholesale application of “ artificials”—though they 
have a necessary place, as is demonstrated in this book—but 
by a wise utilisation of nitrogen-storing clover crops. As to the 
application of phosphoric acid and potash, our authors’ teaching 
is remarkably simple. It is noted, we see, that while each 
ox sold off a farm removes no more petash than is con- 
tained in a barrow-load of hay, the phosphoric acid taken 
away is equal to that contained in two waggon-loads. With 
regard to hay, Messrs. Buchanan and Willis are of opinion 
that the crops of our permanent haying lands—the condition 
of which is, they think, “one of the weakest links in the chain 
of British agriculture”—might be readily doubled. Apply 
per acre of inferior pastures, during a four years period, farm- 
yard manure, slag, and nitrate of soda to the value, with 
cartage and labour, of £4 15s., and the yield might well be an 
extra ton of hay, worth £3 a ton, or £12 in all,—* a profit due 
io the manuring for the four years, say of £7, or an extra 
profit of 35s. per acre over the acre not so treated.” This 
return does not take into account the superior feeding value of 
the hay and theaftermath. We pass over several pages in the 
booklet devoted to reports of experiments and exact prescriptions 
for different sorts of haying land. One of the most interesting 
experiments is that in Northumberland, showing that a more 
profitable yield of mutton and hay was produced by sheep not 
fed with cake, but grazed on manured plots, than by sheep fed 
with cake, but grazed on unmanured plots. On a particular 
area there was a gain of about eight shillings for every 
shilling laid out on basic slag. It is probably the case that 
there are farmers who would simply disbelieve the statement 
that there are in Leicestershire pastures which have been so 
well used that the bullocks are turned out on them in April, 
and, with no other food given to them, are ready for the 
butcher in November. 

We have given perhaps an inadequate idea of the scope and 
value of the hundred pages of facts and figures which Messrs. 
Buchanan and Willis have so painstakingly brought together ; 
but then they deal with matters not usually discussed in a 
general newspaper atall. Our reason for discussing them, how- 
ever inadequately, is that in our opinion, and in the opinion, we 
believe, of the best judges, it is writing like that in To Manure 
ata Profit—writing at once authoritative, popular, and level- 
headed—which should not only be placed before farmers, but 
be read by laymen who desire to form an accurate judgment 
on the agricultural situation in this country. We have had 
the panaceas of politicians for the land. Let us listen also to 
what rural students of the stamp of Mr. Buchanan and the 
Superintendent of Experiments at Rothamsted have to say. 
Like Mr. Primrose McConnell—successful tenant-farmer 
and B.Sc. (Agric.)—in his Diary of a Working Farmer, 
recently reviewed in these columns, they ask little or 
nothing from Parliament. Theirs is no tale of woe. 
“The farming lands of England,” they declare, “are better 
farmed than the lands of any other country.” Mr. Primrose 
McConnell makes it perfectly plain that it is no difficult 
matter for the really businesslike farmer to make a living, 
and never once mentions Protection, ‘“ Thereis no suggestion 
within the range of practical politics,” Messrs. Buchanan and 
Willis assert, “that can materially help the farmer. That 
help must come from his own brains, his experience and 
training in the past, his powers of observation and adaptation, 
and lastly, but not least, the quality of his business methods.” 
By all means have agricultural land fairly rated and the sale 
of impure food products rendered difficult or unprofitable; 
but “no fiscal reform yet suggested can directly help the 
farmer.” The “ permanent resuscitation of British farming,” 
which the authors believe to be beginning, will “only be 
placed on a secure basis by a rational and more profitable 
system of manuring, and by making each acre of land and 
each head of livestock yield a higher profit than it does 
to-day.” These are unquestionably the points which wise 
publicists will increasingly see it to be their duty to press 
upon the notice of British farmers. The theorist may talk 
about tariffs; the practical man will realise the common-sense 





of concentrating attention on thrifty manuring and tilth, and 
on the importance of keeping cows which, for the same 
feeding, yield seven hundred gallons instead of five hundred, 
and sheep and beasts which “ come into money ” quicker and at 
smaller cost than the average, not to speak of self-respecting 
hens which lay, not eighty eggs in the year, but a hundred 
and fifty. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ENGLISH LAW. 

Principles of English Law: Founded on Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
by Robert Campbell (Stevens and Sons, 20s.), is a work of 
merit that should without doubt find a place, not only on the 
law student’s table, but in the libraries of the various classes of 
persons who by their occupation in life or by their ownership of 
property require some knowledge of law. As Sir William 
Blackstone pointed out a century and a half ago to his Oxford 
students, that knowledge is necessary in dealing with private 
affairs or in the exercise of public duties. Members of either 
House of Parliament, the clergy, the Justice of the Peace, the 
juryman, in his day needed such knowledge, and to-day the vast 
increase of local government has made it still more necessary for 
still larger classes. Mr. Campbell tells us that he has in this 
volume on the Principles of English Law followed, “in the 
main, the arrangement of Blackstone’s Commentaries,” while he 
has made his treatise more concise, and has developed it from 
the modern point of view. It will be remembered that Black- 
stone opened his famous work with an introduction dealing with 
“The Study, Nature, and Extent of the Laws of England.” Mr. 
Campbell has omitted any reference in his volume to the first 
two sections of this introduction on the study of law and of the 
nature of laws in general. Blackstone's section “Of the Laws of 
England” gives us a classification that differs somewhat from 
that adopted by Mr. Campbell. He divides the municipal law of 
England into two classes, “the lex non scripta, the unwritten, or 
common law; and the lez scripta, the written, or statute law. 
The lez non scripta, or unwritten law, includes not only general 
customs, or the common law properly so called; but also the 
particular customs of certain parts of the kingdom; and likewise 
those particular laws, that are by custom observed only in certain 
courts and jurisdictions.” This is, in truth, a more enlightening 
classification than that given by Mr. Campbell: “ Modern 
English law is comprised (practically) in two branches—statuto 
law and judiciary or case law.” No doubt the ancient authors 
who declared the common law to some extent based their rules 
on decided cases, now no longer available; but it is hardly sound 
broadly to include the common law of the land under the heading 
of case law. The section on “The Territories Governed by English 
Law” is clearly presented. Blackstone proceeds to divide his 
treatise into four books:—(1) “Of the Rights of Persons”; 
(2) “Of the Rights of Things”; (3) “Of Private Wrongs”; (4) “Of 
Public Wrongs.” Mr. Campbell divides his work into five parts :— 
(1) “Status,” including (a) “ Public Privileges and Franchises ” ; 
(b) “Conditions (or Status) Arising from Private Relations ” ; 
(2) “ Ownership of Property ” ; (3) “ Obligations” ; (4) “ Civil Pro- 
cedure”; (5) “Crimes and Criminal Procedure.” It will be seen 
that the classification broadly follows Blackstone, though we 
miss a chapter on “The Rise, Progress, and Gradual Improve- 
me ts of the Laws of England.” We have the substantive 
law, “comprising the primary rules of conduct enforceable 
by law,” which roughly falls into two divisions of rights, 
“Status and property on the one hand, and obligation on the 
other.” Secondly, we have “ Adjective law or Procedure comprising 
the remedies where the rules of substantive law have been 
broken or a breach is threatened.” Itis not uninter s ing tonotice 
that since the final volume of the first edition of Blackstone was pub- 
lished in 1769 a fundamental change in the law of status has taken 
place. “The principle that the status of slavery cannot exist under 
English law was finally established, after elaborate discussion in 
the King’s Bench, in the case of James Somerset [sic], a heathen 
negro, in 1772.” Somersett was an African heathen negro slave 
who was taken to Virginia, and thence to Eagland, where he ran 
away, was captured, and confined on board ship for transport to 
Jamaica. “Lord Mansfield granted a habeas corpus ordering the 
captain of the ship to bring up the body of James Somersett, with 
the cause of his detainer. Upon the return of the writ, after 
elaborate argument, it was decided that the heathen negro, when 
brought to England, owed no service to an American or any 
other master. And he was liberated accordingly.” This is not 
the place in which a book of this elaborate kind can be discussed 
in detail; but we may say geuerally that Mr, Campbell hag 
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succeeded in stating the broad principles of English law in lucid 
and orderly fashion. 








SOME SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

A History of Astronomy. By W. W. Bryant. (Methuen and 
Co. %s. 6d.)—Mr. Bryant, who is superintendent of the magnetic 
and meteorological department at Greenwich, has written a concise 
and readable history of astronomy, perhaps the science which lends 
itself most of all to an historical treatment. We already possess 
a full and excellent history of astronomy in the work of Robert 
Grant and the late Miss Clerke; but no doubt these volumes are 
somewhat lengthy for the hasty reader, and Mr. Bryant has done 
a useful piece of work by giving their gist on a smaller scale. 
He begins with the earliest notions of astronomy—among the 
Chaldeans and Greeks—and brings the story down to the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The rest of his book is devoted 
to describing the results of the last eighty or ninety years of 
research into the nature and motions of the sun, moon, planets, 
comets, and meteors, and of the fixed stars which lie outside the 
solar system. He writes lucidly enough, and his book may be 
recommended to the beginner.——The New Physics. By Lucien 
Poincaré. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s.)—M. Lucien 
Poincaré, who belongs to one of the great mathematical families, 
has contributed to the “International Scientific Series” a timely 
and readable account of recent physical work. His object is, 
“while avoiding too great insistence on purely technical details, to 
try to make known the general results at which physicists have 
lately arrived, and to indicate the direction and import which 
should be ascribed to those speculations on the constitution of 
matter and the discussions on the nature of first principles, to 
which it has become, so to speak, the fashion of the present day 
to devote oneself.” He deals with such questions as those of the 
ether, wireless telegraphy, radio-activity and the ionisation of 
gases, and the nature of matter itself, ina lucid and interesting 
manner, and his book may be classed with those lately published 
in this country by Mr. Whetham and Mr. Shenstone among the 
best popular accounts of recent researches into the ultimate 
mysteries of energy and matter.—Microscopy. By E. J. Spitta. 
(John Murray. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Spitta’s book on the microscope 
is of too technical a character for detailed review in our columns, 
but the practical microscopist will find it extremely valuable and 
suggestive. We note that our existing microscopes bring us very 
near to the physical limits of vision which are presupposed by 
the undulatory theory of light.——Imorganic Chemistry. By 
E. I. Lewis. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.)—Mr. Lewis’s 
book on inorganic chemistry is intended for the use of science 
classes in secondary schools. Only the actual test of class-work 
can decide whether such books fulfil their object or not; but so 
far as we have read this work, we think that it ought to be 
extremely useful to science masters. It is clear, concise, and 
sensibly arranged, and the boy who conscientiously works through 
it should really understand chemistry. 








SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY, 


Scotland of To-day. By T. F. Henderson and Francis Watt, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This pleasantly, and in parts piquantly, 
written book is “a picture distinct and coherent, if only in out- 
line, of the Scotland of to-day,” and of a kind which would have 
pleased the late Matthew Arnold, seeing that it deals with the 
country’s “institutions, its education, its religion, its art, its 
literature, its games, its wit and humour, even its food and 
drink.” Perhaps some Scotch readers will complain that there 
is a lack of hearty appreciation of the virtues of Scotland, both of 
the past and the present, and even critics who are not Scotch will 
say that certain of the most charming spots north of the Tweed 
—Arran, for example—have but scant justice done to them. On 
the other hand, Messrs. Henderson and Watt, though they present 
themselves almost too insistently as “detached” Scotsmen having 
an eye to, and a mild sarcasm for, the predominant partner, 
carry out their programme with undoubted industry, and on 
the whole with success. There is not a town of any size, 
and with any memories, that is not here described in some 
fashion or another. There is an admirable mingling of present 
with past,—Covenant and Burns worship, Church and State, 
taverns and educational institutions, have here a catholic and com- 
prehensive guide-book. Although there is no preaching in these 
four hundred pages, some morals are pointed, and many social 
improvements are indicated. For example :—“ The upper and all 
sections of the middle classes are more temperate than they ever 
were at any previous time of the nation’s history. Public senti- 
ment is increasingly against undue indulgence. With it all 
there is still much more drinking in Sootland thar in England. 





The habits of past centuries, the rough raw climate, the more 
passionate nature of the people, the stronger tipple, are the chief 
causes of this. Among the working classes, on the other hand, at 
no time was so much liquor consumed. They have not stronger 
desires, but they have a good deal more money, and pleasure and 
whiskey still mean to them much the same thing. But they aro 
rapidly increasing in knowledge and culture.” The antiquarian 
aspect of Scotland is treated in an agreeably popular way, as is 
well illustrated by the passage which deals with the mysterious 
use of the phrase “bruti Scoti” in the common seal of the burgh 
of Stirling. The numerous illustrations vary in quality, in some 
realism being sacrificed to art; but on the whole they add to the 
value and charm of the book. 








A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS. 


A System of Metaphysics. By George Stuart Fullerton. (Mac. 
millan and Co. 17s. net.)—Mr. Fullerton, the Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia University, isamong the most eminent of 
American metaphysicians, and our recent notice of his “Intro- 
duction to Philosophy” renders desirable some reference to 
his earlier volume. The system unfolded in this book is 
distinguished not only by the constructive power exhibited by 
its author, but by the acute analysis to which he subjects a great 
deal of the conceptions of modern and earlier thinkers. The 
work is divided into four parts. In the first “The Content of 
Consciousness” is adequately considered; in the second “ The 
External World” is discussed with admirable lucidity. Professor 
Fullerton describes the real world as “a complex of sensational 
elements and of none other.” He admits that it is scarcely just 
to introduce the term “sensation,” but taken with his definition of 
terms one cannot quarrel with it, for the real world is an 
“ideal system of experiences” symbolised by our individual con- 
sciousness of it. We argue from our own perception of the 
world to the system of experiences which is in fact the world. 
Possibly Professor Fullerton would not object to the statement 
that to a person accepting the existence of God by faith God- 
consciousness of the world would be the “ideal system of experi- 
ences” that forms the real world. It is tempting, though to the 
metaphysician probably unsound, to argue the reverse way for 
the existence of God, and say that, the system of experiences 
having been inferred from individual consciousness, it must in fact 
exist in some infinite individual consciousness. If we arrive at 
the external world by the integration of consciousness-elements, 
the idea seems to involve a double integration, giving on the one 
hand a real world, and on the other a real being conscious of or 
contemplating that world. Professor Fullerton, however, as tho 
result of his elaborate and acute discussion in Part III. of 
“Mind and Matter,” and in Part IV. of “Other Minds, and tho 
Realm of Minds,” has come to the conclusion that “we cannot 
offer a proof of God’s existence.” Certainly there is nothing to 
occasion despair in such an assertion, even if it is true. ‘There 
are very few things that we can demonstrate, very few problems 
that we can solve. The mathematician, with instruments of 
analysis at hand that the metaphysician armed only with the 
clumsy spade of language might well envy, is baffled by the most 
ordinary facts in Nature if he attempts to construct experience. 
He cannot even determine the bobbing of a cork in water. It is 
here most properly pointed out that the failure of philosophy to 
demonstrate the existence of God “does not necessarily imply 
that the man who believes in God does so groundlessly...... 
The man who would cast out of his mind all beliefs for which he 
is not in a position to offer definite and detailed evidence should 
first reflect upon the extraordinary denudation of his mind which 
must result from such a procedure. We walk by faith much of 
the time, and sometimes we have no choice save to walk where 
the clear light of assured knowledge does not reach.” Professor 
Fullerton likewise admits “that the belief in the immortality 
of the soul is not necessarily excluded by our knowledge, such as 
it is, of the facts of the physical world and of the mental world.” 
He, however, attacks with vigour many current arguments for 
immortality. We may doubt whether Dr. McTaggart’s brilliant 
demonstration of immortality divorced from memory of past 
life would appeal to him. Not the least striking of many 
striking passages in this book is the attack on Mr. Bradley's 
Absolute,—consisting of finite things transmuted, with the loss 
of their individual natures. Mr. Bradley is not a person to bo 
lightly attacked, and Professor Fullerton refutes his position in 
brilliant style. The attack on the attempted demonstration of 
the existence of God by that able American thinker, Professor 
Royce, is not less effective. In fundamental things we must walk 
by faith, and Professor Fullerton frankly prefers such an attitude 
to a logical demonstration of facts that in their essence transcend 


logic. 
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THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS. 

The Growth of Modern Nations: a History of the Particularist 
Form of Society. Translated from the French of Henri de Tour- 
ville by M. G. Loch. (Edward Arnold. -12s. 6d. net.)—It is a 
matter for regret that the accomplished and erudite author of 
this book did not live long enough to give coherence and 
historical purpose to the very interesting series of magazine 
articles which have been collected and translated by Mr. Loch. 
The book opens with this sufficiently direct statement :—“ The 
transformation of the patriarchal into the particularist family 
was brought about in Scandinavia, a geographical area including 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.” This idea is further worked 
out, very elaborately, but too much in the free-and-easy style 
which gives popularity to lectures, and to all but the most 
serious of review articles. It is no doubt a pleasant intellectual 
recreation to find the “sea-coast fishermen of Norway” playing 
their part in the evolution of society; to have the growth of the 
communal movement in France traced calmly, without anything 
of the nature of partisanship, much less of that savagery even in 
words which we have had too great reason to associate with the 
progress of the social revolution on the other side of the Channel ; 
and above all, to find a foreigner giving the first places in the 
world of to-day to what he calls “ the great particularist nations, 
Great Britain and the United States.” Valuable, therefore, 
though it is as a sort of dictionary of sociological growth, and 
delightful to dip into at odd moments both for entertainment 
and edification, this volume is lacking in compactness, and in that 
lucidity and vividness which compactness brings with it. It 
suggests, indeed, nothing more readily than M. de Tourville’s 
quotation of “a pen-and-ink portrait of Washington.” “He was 
more than six foot tall, very broad across the shoulders, and very 
strong; perhaps somewhat heavy in his movements.” With this 
limitation, we recommend this thesaurus of knowledge and 
induction to students of history. Some of us, too, who are 
alarmed by certain of the political signs of the times may be 
consoled, if also a trifle surprised, to learn that in America, as in 
England, “the rural gentry guarantees the stability of the 
country and of the race by constantly occupying vacant lands in 
the form of estates of moderate size which are characteristic of 
the gentry of remotest times. So we again find in the end what 
we found in the beginning and all through the course of this 
history of the particularist form of society,—namely, that rural 
gentry which to-day in America, as formerly and always in 
England, comes forward on occasion to support or repress those 
who are leaders of public affairs or initiators of enterprises which 
concern the future of the race.” 








FOURTEEN YEARS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Fourteen Years in Parliament. By A. 5S. T. Griffith-Boscawen. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d.)—The late Member for the Tonbridge 
division of Kent has in this pleasant, if also mildly cynical, 
volume contented himself with fulfilling the purpose which he 
mentions in his preface: “I have aimed simply at narrating in 
order a series of events which happened around me, and of most 
of which I was an eyewitness, and of recording the impressions 
made on my mind at the time.” As the period covered by him 
includes the fourteen years between 1892 and the fall of the 
Balfour Administration, and as he is a perfectly impartial 
observer, what he has to say is always interesting, and often 
amusing. Although, as he tells us frankly, his outlook on the 
political world is that of a Churchman, a Conservative, and a 
Tariff Reformer, he shows himself quite as willing to make fun 
of his political friends as of his political opponents. Indeed, one 
of the most effective of his “ hits ” is the following report of a con- 
versation overheard on the Treasury Bench in connexion with 
the Rating Bill of the late Government, which was piloted through 
the House of Commons by Mr. Chaplin :—“I remember on one 
occasion Sir William Harcourt arose and dexterously turned 
one of the clauses of the Bill inside out, making it look 
particularly ridiculous. Mr. Chaplin responded in a great 
speech which left the House very much where it was before. 
When he sat down, the following conversation was overheard on 
the Treasury Bench :—Mr. Chaplin : ‘ Was that all right, Arthur ?’ 
Mr. Balfour: ‘ Excellent, Harry, old chap, excellent.’ Then, lean- 
ing over to the Solicitor-General: ‘I think, Finlay, you had 
better get up now and explain the clause.’” The reader of this 
may feel inclined, however, to say that he has read something of 
this sort before in tke pages of Mr. Lucy, or some other of those 
humorous observers of the game of politics who are supposed, not 
quite correctly perhaps, to see the most of it. And, in truth, a 
little of this jocosity goes a long way. A good many of Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen’s comments on men and events are shrewd, and 





deserve to be considered ; others are superficial. For example, 
when speaking of the first important oratorical performance of 
Mr. Bonar Law, we are told that “he seemed to speak with the 
full practical knowledge of a man of business, but with the 
detached and theoretical method of a Scottish metaphysician.” 
Mr. Bonar Law is a man of undoubted ability, who is bound to 
take a much more important part m British political life than he 
has done, but it is missing the mark to characterise him as a 
Scottish metaphysician. The phrase is applicable to Mr. Haldano 
and Mr. Balfour, but not to the ablest, most humorous, and, on 
the whole, most practical of the Tariff Reformers. In short, 
Mr. Griffith-Boscawen’s stout volume will be found mainly 
valuable in connexion with life at Westminster because it 
throws s»me musical comedy sidelights upon its aspects as a 
pleasant club. 








THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

The Russian Peasant. By Howard P. Kennard, M.D. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s, net.)—The author of this volume has gained his 
knowledge of the peasant “from personal contact, and living with 
him in the villages in all parts of European Russia.” In con- 
sequence, he has had exceptional facilities for obtaining realistic 
colouring for his picture of the effects of “Russia’s poison— 
Bureaucracy and Church” upon the lives of the peasants. 
As is usual in books on Russia, the picture is one of almost 
unrelieved gloom,—of ignorance, squalor, and superstition 
on the part of the peasant, and of a deliberate attempt 
to foster these conditions on the part of the ruler and 
the priest. It is apparently impossible to overstate either 
the misery and moral darkness which envelop the great bulk 
of the hundred million Russian peasants, or the responsibility of 
the governing classes for this state of affairs; and Mr. Kenvard's 
“pictorial” style serves to convey this fact in a manner that is 
certainly extremely vivid. But there are exceptions even among 
the peasantry, and in these exceptions the hope of the future lies. 
Speaking of a secret meeting of peasant reformers in Central 
Russia which he was enabled to attend, and which made an 
ineradicable impression on his memory, he says: “ Never have I 
seen a more sedate, more dignified body of men than the simple 
Russian peasantry, ranging in age from thirty to seventy, the 
majority bearded and endowed with highly intellectual features, 
their broad foreheads peeping prominently out from under masses 
of long loose hair brushed negligently back behind the ears.” 
The portion of the book which the author devotes to Russian 
ethnological history is succinct and interesting, and the photo- 
graphs of village life which are interspersed throughout greatly 
enhance the value of the volume. 








OLD AND NEW JAPAN. 

Old and New Japan. By Clive Holland. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
15s. net.)—This is a delightful book, and in saying this we have 
practically indicated its character. It cannot be said that there 
is much in it that is positively new, or has escaped the attention 
of previous writers who have endeavoured to make the new 
Japan known to us. It is the admirable illustrations in colour 
of Mr. Montague Smyth, dealing with nearly all the most 
picturesque aspects of. modern Japan, from its fishing villages to 
the geisha dances, that lend it its special value. Certain of the 
chapters, as, for example, those which deal with the religion 
of the country, are almost too conventional. It is rather 
too late in the day to tell us that “it is not alone the vast 
resources of the Japanese nation which make the study of this 
interesting and progressive people fascinating, but it is also 
the undreamed-of developments which will probably be the out- 
come of the intense love of the Fatherland knit to many centuries 
of practice in filial piety and unswerving loyalty to the living 
symbol of power and the nation’s great dead. Thus the Shinto 
faith, though truly devoid of all the features generally associated 
with conventional religious beliefs, has yet in it the essentials of a 
true, and time-enduring, and even immutable faith, with a power 
to inspire a heart-whole patriotism and ensure an unexampled 
faithfulness to national ideals and earnestness in life.” The most 
informing, and on the whole most useful, chapters are those which 
deal with the domestic and civic life of Japan both in city and 
country. 








THE AWAKENING OF A RACE, 

The Awakening of a Race, by George E. Boxall (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net), is not a pleasant work, though the obvious 
earnestness of the author, who has few qualifications, so far as 
we can see, for the task he sets before himself, compels the 
attention of the reader. Mr. Boxall imagines a New Age, an 
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age when we shall, in accordance with the evolution of scientific 
ideas, have done away with Christianity, kingship, the family (as 
anderstood now), and practically every characteristic note of 
human life in the West of Europe. No doubt Mr. Boxall was 
originally driven to some such conception by the terrible social 
evils which he sees around him, and for which he can conceive of 
no remedy but the abolition or supersession of the existing order. 
Having come to this conclusion, he proceeds to seek historical and 
scientific justification for his conclusion, and, we need hardly say, 
convinces himself that he finds it. But neither conclusion nor 
justification is at all convincing, while there is a certain 
egotism about Mr. Boxall’s references to his earlier works 
(which are quoted frequently), and to other little-known 
writers, which rather discounts his weight as a_ scientific 
thinker. Statements such as this: “The promulgation of 
Christianity—the religion of the Melanochroi—blotted out 
such civilisation as had previously existed and plunged Europe 
into the dark ages,” make one wonder where Mr. Boxall gets his 
history, while his frequent references to a certain unpleasant 
manorial custom which he does not appear to understand show 
that he is obsessed with the desire to reform society on lines of 
some difficulty. It is impossible to quote passages that show Mr. 
Boxall in all the strangeness of his ideas, but something may be 
gathered from his statement that “the prostitute has been, and 
still is, sacrificed to the interests of the Churches and the family, 
the institutions specially built up for the glorification of man at 
the expense of woman and child.” Anything more untrue can 
hardly be imagined. Mr. Boxall is a spirit in revolt, and for 
some such spirits we all have sympathy. We fully appreciate 
this writer’s legitimate discontent with certain aspects of our 
social life, and may agree with him that it is ignorance of human 
nature that underlies much of the evil. But Mr. Boxall is himself 
not well informed, and his total inappreciation of the inwardness 
of great religious and social problems renders his book quite 
valueless for purposes of reform, 








THE BORDER AT THE UNION. 

Condition of the Border at the Union. By John Graham. 
(George Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—We are glad to see a 
second edition of Mr. Graham’s interesting book on the 
destruction of his own clan. It is based to some extent on 
the papers dealing with Border history which belong to Lord 
Muncaster, and the publication of which is one of the many 
evidences which exist of the historical value that attaches to the 
labours of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. From the 
sentimental point of view, it is satisfactory rather than otherwise 
to have what Mr. Graham calls “almost sensational confirma- 
tion of much that had come to be considered as old wives’ 
stories, or little more than historical cobwebs.” Occasionally 
Mr. Graham errs on the side of diffuseness. Twenty chapters 
are rather too many for the telling of the old stories of 
Johnny Armstrong, Lord Maxwell, Buccleuch, Kinmont Willie, 
and all the other inferior heroes that dashed across the stage 
during the agony which was associated with the pacification 
of the Border. It cannot be said that King James VI. is 
shown in a better light in this volume than he has been in 
other works dealing with the same subject; but it certainly 
demonstrates the fact, which of late has been rather disputed, 
that he had a quite intelligible theory of the divine right of 
Kings, and sought to give effect to it in a way calculated, 
though in a rude fashion, to promote civilisation. His measures 
for the settlement of the Border were rudo, and even violent, but 
they were not devoid of “thoroughness,” and on the whole they 
were necessary. The illustrations to this voltime are numerous 
and illuminating, both from the historic and the artistic stand- 


point. 








THE STORY OF FAUST. 

The Story of Faust: Goethe’s Drama. Parts I. and II. By 
M. Charles (Student). (Published for the Author by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. 5s.)—The author of this book, 
whose modesty is almost appalling, professes to tell the story of 
Faust “simply as a prose romance.” As a writer of romance he 
seems to have studied in the school of Bulwer Lytton, or at least 
of the latter-day Bulwer Lytton. We get the temper of his 
translation when we have, at the commencement, Faust’s cell 
described thus: “A narrow cell, more a vault than a room,— 
dim and dusty and damp; the only daylight it can receive 
being the little that filters through the small, smoked, 
grimed panes of a narrow Gothic window, when the scant 
sunbeams fall upon books and books and books (the whole room 
is lined with them, littered with them, covered with them); 








and then, as the rays wander upwards, they get lost, and die into 
twilight in the heavy shadows of the groined roof.” All things 
considered, there is nothing very fresh except this Lyttonian 
conception of romance in the new rendering of the old story of 
Faust and Mephistopheles. Occasionally we have touches which 
suggest Miss Marie Corelli rather than Lytton, as when we arg 
informed that “tlre Devil glances at the drawn face still glancing 
earnestly out into the night, at its finely cut features, the broad 
scholarly brow, and deep-set meditative eyes. ..... Long years 
of steady self-control have so disciplined the servant of flesh that 
to rouse it to more than passing revolt and lawlessness by coarse 
stimuli were well-nigh impossible. But wealth, power, and fame, 
lusts of the mind, may succeed where desire of the body has 
failed, and it will do no harm to have lust of the eye in a refined 
and subdued form as a quiet accessory.” There is much that is 
interesting, and not a little that is amusing, in this book, but 
“ love’s labour’s lost” is written all over it. 








THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


The Laws of England: being a Complete Statement of the Whole 
Law of England. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Halsbury, and 
other Lawyers. Vol.I. (Butterworth and Co. 25s. net.)—Wae 
must record the publication of the first of some twenty volumes 
which together will form a notable work claiming, so far as such 
a thing is possible, to contain a complete statement of the whole 
law of England. We may best begin this short notice, which 
does not pretend to be critical, by quoting from the introduction 
of Lord Halsbury, “editor-in-chief.” After dwelling on the 
advantages and difficulties of codification, he writes :—“ It has 
occurred to some minds that an attempt might be made by privato 
enterprise to carry out in its main outlines the scheme which was 
recommended in the Report of the Commission appointed in 1866, 
and such an attempt has been made in this work. Different 
treatises upon various divisions of the law, and by different 
authors, have been brought together, so that a selected body of 
writers may expound their several topics, and at the same time 
refer to such authoritative decisions and enactments as support 
the propositions which they lay down. A similar system was 
devised by the late Lord Acton in respect of history, and is 
being successfully carried out.” The ex-Chancellor is assisted 
in this gigantic task, as we are informed on the title-page, by 
“ other lawyers.” Indeed, a great staff of assistants, whose names 
for the most part inspire respect, has been got together. The 
“revising editors” are Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady, Mr. TT’. H. 
Carson, K.C., and Messrs. Arthur Underhill, T. Willes Chitty, and 
William Mackenzie. There are besides a “ managing editor” and 
his assistant, and “ sub-editors” too numerous to mention. The 
present volume contains eleven titles: action, admiralty, agency, 
agriculture, aliens, allotments, animals, arbitration, auction, bail- 
ment, and bankers. Among the authors we can only mention Sir 
Gainsford Bruce, Mr. Justice Bray, Master Bonner ; their Honours 
Judges Evans, Austin, Baugh-Allen, Tindal Atkinson; and Sir 
John Paget, Messrs. Macmorran and Arthur Powell, the last three 
some of his Majesty’s counsel. There is an elaborate arrange- 
ment of sub-titles and cross-references which, with an excellent 
index and table of cases, form a heavy volume of some seven 
hundred pages. No attempt has been made to produce a code in 
the true sense, but the sections are numbered throughout in 
sequence. A code is always attractive, but Napoleon's Com- 
missioner, Portalis, was aware of the impossibility of framing a 
code that would not require to be expounded. We await with 
interest the appearance of succeeding volumes. 








LIFE IN THE HOMERIC AGE. 

Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas Day Seymour. (Macmillan 
and Co. 17s.)—This careful study of the Homeric poems by a 
Professor at Yale is a very suggestive reminder that even in 
lands where there is no “compulsory Greek” the classics still hold 
their own. Professor Seymour knows his Homer as the Scripture- 
reader knows his Bible. His “point of view has been philological, 
not archaeological. From the poet’s language he has attempted 
to discover what was before the poet’s mind.” Dress and decora- 
tion, house and furniture, trade and the crafts, sea life, agri- 
culture, Homeric food, Homeric property and armour, are all 
deduced from the vocabulary of the Iliad and the Odyssey. In 
the modest words of the introduction, “a handbook which 
endeavours to cover the whole field of Homeric antiquities must 
be content with registering the most important facts in regard to 
the life which the poet depicts, and seeking to make clear the 
relation between these facts. It cannot enter into the question 
of origins and pursue enquiries as to the connection between 
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these facts and an earlier period of civilization.” The 
handbook, it should be premised, extends to nearly seven 
hundred pages, and on this side of the Atlantic would be more 
appropriately described as an encyclopaedia. It makes no pre- 
tensions, as the author freely acknowledges, to rival the literary 
felicity of Mr. Andrew Lang’s latest contribution to Homeric 
scholarship, but it is none the less a very sound and suggestive 
reconstruction of Homeric society, invaluable to the student, and 
seasoned with happy illustrations from the literature of the 
Hebrews. We once heard Mr. Gladstone deliver a most suggestive 
discourse between the stages of a well-served banquet on pork as 
an article of diet among the Greeks of the heroic age; and 
Professor Seymour exhausts the subject of Home:ic cookery, and of 
the animals which furnished forth the tables of the suitors and of 
the warriors who contended on the plains of windy Troy. Yet 
the most minute verbal study of the epics is not disfigured by 
any touch of pedantry. “The surge and thunder of the Odyssey ” 
is not dulled by the disquisitions which bring light into many 
an obscure passage, and any one who has digested this book will 
go back with renewed zest to the greatest poems that the world 
has ever produced or ever will produce. 








PROVERB LORE. 

Proverb Lore. By F. Edward Hulme, F.S.A. Cheaper Edition. 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.)\—We are glad to see a new and cheaper 
edition of this excellent book, in which the wisdom of 
the serious past is surveyed from the standpoint, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes pathetic, of the present. “By means of 
back BAY of proverbs,” says the author, “our thoughts travel 
the waive oundpildhood of the world, and we see at once how amidst 
clime the common itt. Y@7¥ 80 greatly in every age and in every 
Occasionally Mr. Hulme pioneness of humanity asserts itself.” 
he says:—“ The necessity of curt too grandiloquently, as when 
praise of folly, the value of true fridi?. hasty tongue, the dis- 
that enmity entails, the influence of womankinthe watchfulness 
of excuses, the vainglory of boasting and pretension, vAabrication 





of hypocrisy, the evil of ingratitude, the golden irradiatié#Te 
the pathway of life by hope, the buoyant strength and 
confidence of youth, the sad decrepitude of old age, the 
retribution that awaits wrongdoers, were as keenly understood 
three thousand years ago as to-day, and the trite expression of 
these verities crystallised into warning, encouragement, or 
reproach is as much a part of the equipment of life to the date- 
seller of Damascus as to the ploughman in an English shire.” 
Mr. Hulme’s book has already been adequately dealt with. Ina 
cheap edition the reader looks for treasures enjoyed at the first 
reading, and stumbles on treasures then missed, such as: “A 
schoolboy writing an essay on the cat put down that it was said 
to have nine lives; but he added that it did not now need them, 
because of Christianity. This, quaint as it is, has a great truth 
wrapped up in it,—the love of mercy, including kindness to 
animals. That is one of the points of the teaching of Christ.” 








JACOBITE LOYALTY. 

The Spirit of Jacobite Loyalty: an Essay towards the Better 
Understanding of the ’°45. By G. Blaikie Murdoch. (William 
Brown, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d.)—It is not a little curious at the 
present time to come across an historical writer—one, too, 
who has evidently read a great deal and thought not a 
« {°° sate, subscribes manfully to Samuel Johnson’s doctrine: 
He that believes in” theuiZ. the | divine right sed Kings. 
a Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the “ iiving? —— pe 
Bishops. He that believes in the divine right of Bishops 
believes in the divine origin of the Christian religion.” Besides, 
Mr. Blaikie Murdoch holds “that the Scottish Gael is an 
idealist, and that his idealism was of a nature sufficiently 
intense to lend itself to the belief in the divine right 
of Kings. The Celt requires illusion ere he can act; he 
gets it in believing that the Stuarts hold a brief for the 
Crown from the Almighty.” Mr. Murdoch, therefore, in dealing 
ouce more with all the disputed points in the history of the 
Jacobite Rising, and in a spirit exactly opposite to that mani- 
fested in such books as Mr. Lang’s “ Pickle the Spy,” has had a 
field all tohimself. He performs his work as a defender of his 
Celtic countrymen with gusto, and, it must be added, with a 
great deal of genial plausibility, and if he occasionally denounces 
what he calls “the blatant and confident statements of Dixon, 
Hill Burton and Buckle,” he may be excused. His little chapterg 
on such subjects as the “humanity” of the Highlanders seem to 
us to be in the main convincing. At the very least all students 
of Jacobitism must reckon with this interesting little volume, 


THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The Scot of the Eighteenth Century: his Religion and his Life. 
By John Watson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—The 
late “ Tan Maclaren” could always write in a genial and interesting 
way on anything and everything connected with Scotland. This 
posthumous volume is a proof of the fact, and of little else. 
There is little distinction of thought or of style in it, and yet the 
reader, at least if he be a Scotsman, will find in running through 
its pages many treasures old and new, especially old. It tells in 
ten chapters, which are emphatically of the “popular lecture” 
type, the old, if now not positively musty, stories of the Kirk and 
its discipline, the “ Moderates,” the “Evangelicals,” the piety 
and the theology of eighteenth-century Scotland. It is, indeed, 
just such a book as an intelligent reader of Scott’s novels, tho 
books of “ Jupiter” Carlyle, Mr. Henry Grey Graham, and other 
authorities ought to be able to produce without much trouble, 
There are plenty of “good stories,” and, what is more important, 
of the good actions of good men. At the same time, Dr, 
Watson might have spared his readers a few passages relating, 
for example, to Allan Ramsay, David Hume, and above all the 
stale convivialities of such remarkable examples of the Scottish 
clergy as Dr. “Magnum Bonum.” The best chapters in the book 
are those which deal with “The Scot with his Books” and “The 
Scot at Home,” mainly because they are composed almost entirely 
of simple statements of fact. The spirit in which Dr. Watson 
writes is, however, unexceptionable, and may be gathered from 
such a sentence as this :—‘ It was a generous gift that England 
bestowed on Scotland in the Marrow of Divinity, and a worthy 
return which Scotland made to England in the Life of God and 
the Soul of Man.” When one recalls what happened to such 
Scottish divines as sympathised with the “Marrow of Divinity,” 
one can understand the progress which Scotland has made in 
theological toleration since the date of its publication. 








PILLOW 
Pillow Lace. By Elizabeth Mincoff, Ph.D., and Margaret 
S. Marriage, M.A. Illustrations by Ernest Marriage. (John 
hantay- 15s.)—This book, which the authors call “a practical 
on the histdas also some interesting and well-written chapters 
in mystery. The Ulow-lace. The origin of this art is wrapped 
at Venice in 1557, and f6nqwn book of patterns was published 
quaint name of Elisabeth Cataneaw after that a lady with the 
for laces which are now known as Cluiy,brought out another 
specimens are to be found in the Paris museum ‘he fact that 
The industry soon spread all over Europe, and reached the neme, 
of its prosperity about a hundred years later in France, in the 
time of Colbert, Louis XIV.’s Minister. From that time lace- 
making gradually declined, but in the present day there has been 
a considerable revival of it. After the interesting historical 
sketch, the authors go on to describe minutely each step that 
should be taken by a lace-maker. Beginning with the pillow, 
bobbins, pins, winder, and thread, we are taken systematically 
through every process till the worker can produce really fine and 
beautiful lace. The lessons are carefully graduated and clearly 
expressed, and it should be a matter of no very great difficulty, 
though of much patience, for any woman to produce a satisfactory 
piece of lace by the help of this book. The diagrams and patterns 
are clearly drawn, and are of practical use for collars, ties, doilies, 
&c., as well as for edgings and insertions of various widths. 


LACE. 








ART IN NEEDLEWORK. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. 
«> ™ Ratsford. 65s.)—In this third and enlarged edition the 
authors have giveu w. ~~... wcofn) hook on embroiderv. The 
first part is a minute and accurate description of individual 
stitches, greatly helped by the excellent illustrations and 
diagrams. A noteworthy feature of the reproductions of 
samplers is that the back of the work is shown on the back 
of the illustration. These samplers, too, are not mere collections 
of stitches ; they are in themselves harmonious designs, and would 
be well worth copying, particularly No. 41, called “Offshoots 
from satin and crewel stitches.” One of the great uses of the book 
will be to remind the needlewoman of the many ways there are 
of embroidering. It is easy to get into the way of using two 
or three effective stitches, and to neglect others equally suitable, 
But the owner of this book has only to turn over the pages to 
have her memory refreshed and her ambition aroused. Mr. Day 
also gives some wise advice on the designing of patterns for 
embroidery. The illustrations of old and new work, of which 
there are more than a hundred, are well chosen, and are not 
the examples that are generally reproduced in art-needlework 





books. 
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CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM. 

Cradle Tales of Hinduism. By the Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
E. Noble). With Frontispiece. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—The 
generation that was nurtured on; Old Deccan Days” must now be 
well on in middle life, and these delightful “cradle tales” are 
adapted for older children than those to whom the fairy-story is 
still on the border-line between truth and fancy. Miss Noble has 
aimed at reproducing for the English schoolroom and nursery 
those portions of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana that form 
the first lessons of Indian life :— 

“ All over the country in every province, especially during the 

winter season, audiences of Hindus and Mohammedans gather 
round the Brahmin story-teller at nightfall and listen to his 
rendering of the ancient tales. The Mohammedans of Bengal 
have their own version of the Mahabharata. And in the life of 
every child among the Hindu higher castes there comes a time 
when, evening after evening, hour after hour, his grandmother 
pours into his ears the memories of old.” 
The truth of Kipling’s well-known ballad, “East is East and 
West is West,” could not be more strongly exemplified than by a 
comparison of this book with the English poet’s “ jungle stories.” 
The snakes and monkeys, the forest boy and the villagers, are 
present in both; but in the legends which Miss Noble has brought 
to us across the sea they are steeped in an atmosphere which no 
European imagination can ever counterfeit. There was never 
any period in our history when it was more essential to get, if 
possible, somewhere near the working of that strange Indian 
mind which piques and baffles the inquirer the closer he seems to 
approach it. “Let me make a country’s songs and I care not 
who makes its laws,” is a saying which may be extended to its 
fairy-tales. If we are to understand our fellow-subjects in the 
East we must begin at the beginning, and this pleasant intro- 
duction to the lore of the Hindu cradle will help where more 
ambitious books would fail. 








INNOCENT THE GREAT. 

Innocent the Great: an Essay on his Life and Times. By 
Cc. H. C. Pirie-Gordon, B.A. (Longmans and Co. 9s. net.)— 
Published as it is with the imprimatur of “Harricus, Magna 
Magister Ord. SS. Soph.,” this monograph is writtgtandpoint, 
hardly be said, from a purely Roman Cat’ Communion or 
whether the author be a member.xc6” has proceeded with 
no. Our modern historical.u"*the Protestant mint that we 
such very rare excenar a voice from the other camp; and 
are always sb of this appreciation of “the Lord Innocent” 
the swmony to the need felt by the present generation of at 
least comprehending the Roman Catholic position. The writer has 
gone to the original sources in the Vatican Library, and he has 
made a careful collation of the more important manuscripts with 
the hitherto accepted versions. His introductory chapter “concern- 
ing the period of Innocent the Third” is a thoughtful and sugges- 
tive résumé of the midmost Middle Ages. But it cannot honestly 
be said that he throws any new light on a baffling period, or brings 
us to any more vivid understanding of the Pontiff under whose 
sway Papal pretensions reached their high-water mark. Neither 
in his account of the Albigensian Crusade, nor of the Pope’s 
relation with Frederick II., nor of his intervention in English 
politics, does he make out any real case for his client. He takes 
pride in the fact that Innocent “as Pater principwm et regum inter- 
fered more with princes and kings of Europe and their national 
and private affairs than any of his predecessors on Peter’s throne”; 
that he “transformed a Bull of Excommunication from being the 
last whimper of an outraged sect to the rank of the most lethal 


weapon in European politics.” But he has to make the.e4~‘--* 
that tha anca af Brglanda heewti-it-— sauce John “is on the 


whole a fine example of the Roman Pontiff’s fallibility in temporal 
affairs.” In many respects Innocent III., blameless and gentle in 
private life, is the most attractive of all the mediaeval Popes, 
and he realises best the ideal height to which it is possible for 
a supreme Pontiff to attain. But Mr. Pirie-Gordon does not 
materially shake the verdict pronounced long ago by Dean 
Milman :—“ With all the grandeur of his views, with all the 
persevering energy of his measures, throughout Innocent’s reign 
everywhere we behold failure, everywhere immediate discomfiture 
or transitory success which paved the way to ultimate disaster.” 
The impression left on the mind is that of a man perpetually 
letting loose destructive forces which he has no strength to 
control. The author would do well in the future to prune 
his style of its very irritating classicisms and other affecta- 
tions. “Diplarchy,” “Pseudopaparchy,” “perdurable,” “ sancti- 
spiritus,” “unconclavial,” may have warrant, but they are neither 





fish nor fowl nor good red herring; and we certainly have never 


met with “glucose” used as an adjective. Nor can we see what 
point is gained by always referring to Henry II. as “ Fitz. 
empress,” or to John as “Softsword.” If the latter must have 
a second name, why not the familiar “ Lackland” ? 








MASTER ROBERT BRUCE. 

Master Robert Bruce, Minister in the Kirk of Edinburgh. By 
D. C. Macnicol. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh, 
5s. net.)—This monograph on a former minister of Edinburgh 
whom a present minister of that city has described as “ by far the 
most finished figure among all the makers of Scotland” is one of 
the best specimens of that literature, at once historical and contro- 
versial, over which “typical Scotchmen” unaffectedly gloat. His 
volume is a very full and accurate account of the career of the 
distinguished Scotch cleric, who, although he is little known in 
modern days, occupied the pulpit of Knox, and was the disciple 
of Melville; in short, Mr. Macnicol is quite justified in saying 
that his career bridges the interval between Knox and Melville 
on the one side and Alexander Henderson on the other. Bruce 
was in many respects the Scotsman of his period, and although 
he certainly was not of the calibre of Knox, and never will be 
identified so closely as Knox with the life of Scotland as a whole, 
he performed a most important task in proclaiming the right of 
the Church of his day to be regarded as the true conscience of 
Scotland. He took his part as a critic in such incidents of his 
country’s history as the Gowrie Conspiracy, and he had no fear 
of the King, in spite of his divine right. So far as character and 
the more purely pastoral aspect of Bruce’s life are conceraed, 
Mr. Macnicol is evidently correct in his view that the essence of 
both was a “ practical mysticism” as pronounced as Cromyy, j + 
the glimpses we have in this volume of Bryeg] “= 4 

vy also exhibit 

Sermons” will confirm this opinion, although. yal ” theologian 

their author as a minute and somextn to Scottish historical 
Altogether, this is a valuable cop*,, P 

ge » th ; Chay help towards the production 

and biographical literatwhich the works of Tytler, Hill Burton, 


of that “final” higtfew Lang and Mr. Hume Brown, are but 
and even 


prere 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS. 

Devonshire Characters and Strange Events. By S. Baring-Gould, 
(John Lane. 21s. net.)—We can be sure of considerable enter- 
tainment when Mr. Baring-Gould undertakes the biography 
of those queer characters whose memory is still fresh in the 
West Country, and of others whose history he knows so 
well how to recover and set forth. The secret of his success 
is undoubtedly to be found in the sympathy he has with 
all strong natures, and in his natural instinct in the study 
of character, for we must never forget that Mr. Baring-Gould 
is a great novelist. Probably most readers will turn to those 
chapters which bring before us so vividly Jack Russell and 
John Froude, nearly the best and quite the worst type of sporting 
parson. We shall find no fairer judgment on the sporting parson 
of that era. Russell cannot be said to have lowered the tone of 
those round him, and he kept it healthy; Froude was a disgrace, 
and would have been a disgrace to any class, and appears to have 
had a vindictive temper that frightened even his adherents, 
Many of the historical personages of Devon we know by repute, 
but it must be confessed that their present biographer does throw 
a stronger and a more searching light on their character and claims 
to fame by reason of his acumen and skill in portraiture. And our 
author has drawn his net round many strange fish, —Joanr4 4 


‘ Sine: BP =-J ing 
cott (whose repulsive story we find Si: Judas” Stukeley, Jack 


as Me. Ra Wichard "Parker the mutineer, ‘“‘ Mauly” Peeke (who 
so worthily upheld the yeomen of England when a prisoner in 
Spanish hands). There are some great rascals,some most pro- 
nounced unworthies, such as Sir John Fitz, Lusty Stucley, and 
Bampfylde-Moore-Carew, besides those mentioned above. The 
worthies are, on the whole, the most fascinating, and certainly the 
most wholesome, to read about,—Parson Davy, for instance, who 
misapplied a great industry to a mass of unread commentaries, 
which he had to print himself, when a single plan of the vanished 
prehistoric stones and a collection of local ballads would have laid 
us all under obligations, for he lived at Moreton, Drewsteignton, 
and Lustleigh. Still, he was a “good and faithful servant.” 
Then there was Cooke the saddler, who was such an ideal citizen 
of Exeter; William Cookworthy, the discoverer of English 
“kaolin”; Samuel Prout, Haydon, Gifford the satirist, Jackson 
the organist, and many others. The sailors are not forgotten,—Sir 
Edward Chichester fittingly closes their list. Of melancholy 
interest is the story of the “Princetown Massacre” (1815). The 











very circumstantial account of the “Grey Woman” will have 
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a special fascination for people who have had a similar 
experience,—to wit, the going in the flesh to a “dream” house. 
We can promise our readers many happy hours in the perusal of 
this volume, for it contains eight hundred pages, has some excel- 
lent portraits, and is a mine of interesting matter. 








THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


The Life of Cavour. By Edward Cadogan. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Cavour died at an age—he had not completed 
his fifty-first year—when but few of the men who devote them- 
selves to politics reach their greatest height. But he had accom- 
plished a work such as no statesman of the century could show. 
Whether the Italy which he changed from a “geographical 
expression” into a nation is going to survive no one can say,— 
who can foresee what will happen to a State which has the Papal 
volcano in the midst of it? But we may be pretty sure that no 
one could have done more. The story of how he did it, with what 
helps and what hindrances, is well told in these pages. In England 
a young noble starts with an advantage, and the politics of his 
family do not count for much. But it was not so with the Italy 
of Cavour’s early manhood. His family was absolutist and 
Ultramontane ; he was himself a genuine Liberal. The result was 
that his own class suspected him of revolutionary tendencies, 
while the popular party classed him among its enemies. In 
1848 his time came; but it was a difficult task that he had 
to accomplish, with all the powers of reaction on the one 
side, and Mazzini with his intransigeants on the other, against 
him. Nor was it long before the religious power, on whose action 
no one can ever quite calculate, declared itself adverse. It seems 
a miracle that he should have succeeded as he did, but the marvel 
is explained as well as it ever can be in Mr. Cadogan’s narrative. 
One thing he could’always count upon,—the loyalty of Victor 
Emmanuel. It may be said that this does but increase the 
wonder. The Italian King was anything but an ideal man for 
the situation. Measured by common standards, he was far 
inferior to his father. But the pious and cultured father, who 
looked every inch a King, failed egregiously; while the son, 
whose piety did not go beyond a lingering superstition, who cared 
nothing for art or letters, helped his great Minister as no other 
Prince of the time could have helped him. Few scenes in history 
are more pathetic than the farewell visit of the King when Cavour 
was dying. “Ishall come to see you again to-morrow,” he said. 
“No, your Majesty, to-morrow will not see me here,” answered 
the dying man. And the King, usually so self-controlled, burst 
into a passion of tears. 








THE TYLOR “ FESTSCHRIFT.” 

Anthropological Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor. By 
Various Authors. (Clarendon Press. 15s. net.)—What the 
Germans call a Festschrift is not a common institution in this 
country, but it might with advantage be more frequent. The 
idea of it is that, on some occasion when it is convenient to 
honour a distinguished representative of scholarship or science, 
many of the younger men who have followed in his footsteps 
write papers bearing on the subject of his life-work, and these are 
published in a volume and dedicated to him. Some time ago Dr. 
Furnivall was thus greeted by students of literature; it is now 
the turn of Dr. Tylor to receive a birthday gift from anthro- 
pologists. Anthropology is a quite modern science, and Dr. Tylor 
shares with Lord Avebury the honour of having founded it in 
this country. MrAndrew Lang prefaces the handsome volume 
in which these essays are collected by an appreciation of Dr. 
Tylor’s work, in which its main features are pleasantly dis- 
criminated. Incidentally we learn that Dr. Tylor collaborated in 
the “Ballade of Primitive Man,” contributing three of its six 
stanzas. It will be an agreeable exercise for the young critic to 
determine which they are. The essays included in this volume 
are thoroughly worthy of the occasion. Perhaps the most 
generally interesting is that of Mr. J. G. Frazer on “Folk-lore 
in the Old Testament,” which is an admirable piece of work. 
Messrs. Crawley, Sidney Hartland, and N. W. Thomas write on 
some problems in early sexual relationships. Mr. Henry Balfour 
gives a remarkably learned study of the fire-piston, used as a 
substitute for matches in countries and ages where and when 
those invaluable adjuncts of civilisation were not discovered. 
Dr. Westermarck contributes a suggestive paper on “the trans- 
ference of conditional curses in Morocco,” and Mr. Arthur 
Thomson describes his researches on the symbolical designs of 
verge watches. The book will be a welcome addition to all 
anthropological libraries, and we could not give it higher praise 
than to say that it is quite worthy of the great scholar whose 





name it bears. Not the least valuable of its contents is the full 
and excellent bibliography of Dr. Tylor’s own work which has 
been compiled by Miss Freire-Marreco. 








POPULAR FALLACIES. 

Popular Fallacies. By A. S. E. Ackermann. (Cassell and Co. 
6s. net.)—Lamb, in his most whimsical vein, contributed a series 
of little essays on popular fallacies to the New Monthly Magazine, 
which were so much liked that after his death another writer 
tried to resume them ; but St. Charles’s “ magic might not copied 
be.” Mr. Ackermann, who has borrowed Lamb’s title for a very 
interesting little book, aims more at practice. Probably he would 
have described his work more accurately if he had borrowed his 
title from Sir Thomas Browne, and had called it “ Vulgar Errors.” 
The fallacies with which he deals are, as he observes, “entirely 
mundane in character, and hence can be dealt with by the known 
laws of nature.” His paragraphs treat of such questions as 
“That a pound of feathers is lighter than a pound of lead,” “'That 
a caul prevents its owner from being drowned,” “That live toads 
are found in solid rocks and coal,” “That a medical man may 
legally smother a hydrophobic patient,” “That the Duke of 
Clarence was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine,” “ That Julius 
Caesar was an Emperor of Rome,” and so forth. It will be seen 
from these specimens that Mr. Ackermann writes for a somewhat 
ignorant class of the community, and that his book is a store- 
house of useful, but not very recondite, knowledge. It is agree- 
ably written, and should appeal to the class of readers for whom 
De Quincey wrote a well-known series of letters. We are able to 
throw a little light on one “fallacy” which has puzzled Mr. 
Ackermann. He confesses himself unable to discover why canny 
Scots should believe that London cab-fares are doubled after 
midnight. This is actually the case in Edinburgh—or was till 
quite recently—and there is a story of a well-known Scots artist 
on his first trip to London which shows how the mistake not 
unnaturally arose. 





WOMEN OF FLORENCE. 

Women of Florence. By Isidoro del Lungo. Translated by 
Mary C. Steegmann. With Preface by Dr. Guido Biagi. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Biagi, with his intimate know- 
ledge of Florence, her ancient history, and her modern writers, 
has done a great service to the readers of this book in his very 
informing preface. It places them at once at the right point of 
view for appreciating justly the interesting work of Professor 
del Lungo. For the book is really interesting, though the 
originally rather high-flown and pompous style does not gain in 
naturalness through translation. Perhaps the first thing that 
strikes an intelligent English reader is that facts which are evi- 
dently new to the Italians are not specially so to him. It neods 
no “femivist” study to teach us that women have had as much 
influence in Florentine life and history as in life and history every- 
where else; and one cannot help a touch of amusement at tho 
thought that this truth should have been solemnly discovered 
and disinterred from old writings by a distinguished historian 
and professor in the twentieth century. At the same time, there 
are many who will enjoy the book without any such reflections. 
The old life of Florence is lived over again, to a great extent, in 
its pages, and the women have characters of their own, some- 
times brought out in such delightfully quaint and natural letters 
as those of “a Cinque-cento matron,”—Isabolla Sacchetti 
Guicciardini, of Florence and Poppiano. The illustrations are 
good and interesting. 








MARIA STELLA, LADY NEWBOROUGH. 


The Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough. By Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. Illustrated. (E. Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
All the old stories are sure to be raked up again sooner or later, 
and that of Maria Stella was not likely to be an exception, con- 
sidering the names and the interests involved in it. The poor 
lady herself would have been happier if she had never followed 
up the doubtful clue which led her and others to believe that 
she was the eldest surviving child of Philippe Egalité, exchanged 
at her birth for the infant son of the Tuscan policeman, Chiappini, 
This boy, according to Maria Stella and her supporters, was after- 
wards Louis Philippe, King of the French. There is no doubt, it 
appears, that an exchange of children did take place, and that 
Maria Stella, afterwards Lady Newborough and Baroness Stern- 
berg, was actually the child of a French nobleman calling himself 
Comte de Joinville. To put it beyond question that this 
personage was identical with the then Duc de Chartres there 
should be some proof that he and the Duchess were in Italy 
during the spring of 1773. As far as we can see, the probabilities 
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are the other way. As to the argument by likeness, it appears 
to us from the portraits here given that Maria Stella’s re- 
semblance to Mrs. de Winton, née Chiappini, is rather stronger 
than to Madame Adelaide. And there is certainly no likeness at 
all between Louis Philippe’s very ordinary countenance and the 
quaint Italian looks of Mrs. de Winton. 








THE ENGLISH CARDINALS, 

The Story of the English Cardinals. By the Rev. Charles 8S. 
Isaacson. (Elliot Stock. 6s.)—The plan of this volume is the 
same as that of the author’s “The Story of the Later Popes.” 
There is nothing in the shape of exaggeration in this long series 
of biographies, which begins with Robert Pullen, who figured in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and ends with Cardinal 
Vaughan, who died in 1903. At the same time, Mr. Isaacson 
indicates his purpose when he says that his book “should 
be a sufficient warning to any who may be fondly inclined 
to wish for a reunion with the Roman Church as she at present 
exists.” On the whole, perhaps the book is mainly valuable 
on account of the information it supplies regarding Cardinals 
who, like Robert Somercote, Robert Kilwardby, Robert Hallam, 
and Thomas Bouchier, are simply names even to readers who are 
tolerably familiar with Church history. There is a very attractive 
amount of centroversial matter in this volume ; fortunately, also, 
there is an abundance of facts succinctly stated. 








Forage Crops for Soiling, Silage, Hay, and Pasture. By E. B. 
Voorhees, D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The author 
of this practical book, who is director of the well-known New 
Jersey Experiment Stations, applies himself to the problem of 
obtaining a continuous supply of forage, a matter obviously of 
the greatest importance to the dairy farmers who increasingly 
establish themselves within easy distance of our cities. Although 
the work is prepared for American readers, there are useful ideas 
in it for many English agriculturists. If we are able, perhaps, 
to teach the Americans something about root-growing, they have 
undoubtedly a wide experience with leguminous and cereal forage 
crops. Needless to say, the lessons to be drawn from Mr. 
Voorhees’ data relating to the intensive cultivation of a number 
of different forage plants need to be applied with brains. 








John Long’s New Books 


**A Volume of Remarkable Fascination.”—THE WORLD. 
SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS IN PARIS 
AND VIENNA, 1879-1904. 


By an ENGLISH OFFICER. With numerous Portraits of Celebrities, 

demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

Globe.—“* The anonymous author is a gossip who would have delighted Mr, 
Pepys himself. The book is full of gossip of all sorts of people, and well 
illustrated by photographs of celebrities, Royal and theatrica). The author 
has produced a very amusing volume.” 

Crown.—“ There will be a great run upon the book, and I shall be surprised 
if several editions are not speedily called for.” 


THE RECORD OF AN AERONAUT. 
Being the Life of John M. Bacon. 
By his Daughter, GERTRUDE BACON. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 62 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Globe.—“ The book can be cordially recommended.” Scotsman.—‘t The work 
gives a highly readable account of the author's many voyages, adventures, 
and narrow escapes.” Evening Standard,—‘*Full of interesting matter.” 
Daily Express.—“ A fascinating story.” 











THE HOME LIFE OF THE EX-CROWN PRINCESS OF SAXONY. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A ROYAL CHILD 


(Anna Monica Pia, Duchess of Saxony). My Experiences as Governess in 
the Household of the Countess of Montignoso. By IDA KREMER. With 
Photogravure Portraits of the ex-Crown Princess and the little Princess 
Monica, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—“t The volume gives a picture of Royalties in exile which 
is as amusing as it is instructive. Quite excellent is the portrait the author 
gives of the lady whose doings have pied European attention for so long a 
time. One of the chief charms of this quite interesting volume is that it is so 
human, and we closed the book with thanks to the author for a piece of dis- 
creet, valuable, and lively psyehology.” 








THE “MR. DOOLEY OF ST. JAMES’S STREET.” 


BRUMMELL. 
By COSMO HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Adam’s Clay,” “‘ Duke’s Son,” &c. 6s. 
World.—"‘ Mr. Hamilton’s ‘Brummell’ is an altogether stimulating and 
delightful companion, quaintly original and diverting, clever and amusing, 
always pointed, witty, and exhilarating, and never misses it mark.” 
Bystander.—** Mr. Hamilton is one of the ‘smartest’ writers living on the 
*gmart set,’ and the smartness of ‘ Brummell’ is undeniable.” 








London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, & 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS 


THE RHINE. By H. J. Mackinper, sometime 


Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford; Director of the London 
School of Economics, &c. [February 23rd 


Fully Tlustrated after Water-Colours by Mrs. James Janpixe 
two Folding Maps in Colour, and Index. e feap. 4to (9 b —_ 
gilt ton meen aee * Large fcap. (9 by 64 inches), 


Mr. Mackinder has made a lifelong study of the Rhine Valle j 
history. No such authoritative or readable work has Risteuhe come, 
upon the great river, the course of which—whether as ‘ Priest Street,” the 
great European trans-Continental trade route, or as the determining factor in 
many an international struggle—has more deeply and more consistently 
influenced European history than any other force, natural or human, 





THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE, 


Chosen and Edited, with Notes, Index of Authors, Biographical Index of 
Authors, and Index of First Lines, by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH. 
WAITE. The Title with Vignette Woodcut Reproduction of a View of 
Whitehall Palace in 1590; the Frontispiece a Photogravure Reproduction 
after the charming plate, “Cupid Seated on Clouds,” engraved by W. §, 
RerNops after W. Owen. Pp. 850 small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6g 
net. 

Also in whole polished green calf, with Indian proof of Frontispiece 
12s. 6d. net. : 

The binding design has been specially reproduced from one of the finest 
examples of the period, sometime ex the Old Royal Collection, now preserved 
in the British Museum. 

Among the many anthologies now before fhe public, few, if any, have been 
pou with more competence or scholarly care. Exclusive of the seventy. 
five anonymous items, the work of 106 Elizabethan authors is here collected 
in their finest pieces, many of which appear in no other anthology. With 
scarcely an exception, the 675 items have been gathered direet from the pages 
of the authors quoted. 


BRIDGE CATECHISM. 
By R. H. BRYDGES, 
Author of “Scientific Whist Cards.” 2s. 6d. net, 


Queen.—"* povene pote from Alpha to Omega is taken up and dealt with 
carefully. Our author follows the Euclidian method, ‘ line upon line, precept 
upon precept.’”’ 

Scotsman.—“' Sound advice and direction given in the most lucid form.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* Fortified by this book no one will have any excuse in the 
future for pleading ignorance of the ‘laws’ as settled by the Portland and 
Turf Clubs.” 

Glasgow Herald.—"' The form in which the instruction is cast makes the 
book entertaining as well as instructive.’ 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


WITHYFORD: a Sporting Romance of 
Exmoor. By ARTHUR 0. FISHER. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by G. D. Armour, four Illustrations in 
Sepia, and one in Black-and- White by R. H. Buxton, 


THE MARQUIS AND PAMELA. 
COOPER, Author of “ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” 


“The Marquis,” whose principal character is an easily recognisable portrait 
of a famous sportsman, deals to a considerable extent with racing matters; 
and the familiar scenes of Ascot, Goodwood, and Newmarket are described 
with a pen which knows intimately all the humorous, picturesque, and tragic 
sides of its subject. ‘‘The Marquis’”’ has, however, a more dramatic love 
story than is usual in Mr, Cooper’s books. 


By E. i. 


[February 6th, 





ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 2s. net; Leather, Gilt Edges, 
3s. net per volume, 


JERUSALEM. By Sir Watrer Besant and E. H. Patmer, 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. By Rozsert BucHanan: 
AN INLAND VOYAGE. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
WESTMINSTER. By Sir WALTER Bes4nr. 


THE CHARM OF LONDON: Selections in Prose 
and Verse. Made by ALFrep H, Hyarrt, 





By the Author of “ Alice in Wonderland.” 


FEEDING THE MIND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With a Prefatory Note by WILLIAM H. DRAPER, 
Post 8vo, boards, 1s. net ; leather, 2s, net. 


of any or all of the following Series will be sent pos!-free on 
application :— 
The New Medizval Library. | The St. Martin’s Library. 
The King’s Classics. Authors for the Pocket. 
Bibliotheca Romanica. Books for Children. 
The Shakespeare’ Library | The Medici Series of Coloured 


(including The Shakespeare Reproductions after the 
Classics). Old Masters. 


Prospectuses 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.0 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that “he will publish 
next week a work of great social and political interest— 


MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.* 


Speaking at Epsom on December 13th, 1899, Lorn RosEnrry said :—“ On 
anything relating to Parliament Mr. Lucy is an expert. There is, perhaps, 
no maa living who has had so constant and so close observation of Parlia- 
mentary life in its many aspects.” 


u MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the Work, 
is now ready. 
Demy §8vo, 10s. net. 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first. 
The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number of readers,”’ 
—Spectator. 








Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Hl. (1815-1819).* 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. [3rd Impression. 

“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child’s mind, and also an historical 
document of great value.””—Athenzum, 


MEMOIRS OF 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s, net.* 
* Sarah Bernhardt all over,”"—Times, 
Mr. Heinemann begs to announce, with the publication of Vol. 1. 
(crown 8vo, 48.), the Completion of the First Collected Edition of the 
WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


11 vols., £2 4s. the set. Each volume sold separately.* 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.’’ 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, 
Author of “ The Merry-go-round.” 


“ A story which stirs the heart as well as the interest to its very founda- 
tions. An absorbing novel of the greatest artistic merit, a real story of real 
people which will live long in our memories.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SHEAVES. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 


“A remarkably strong, sincere, and touching piece of work, the publication 
of which already lends distinction to the literary reputation of 1903." 


THE SHUTTLE. 


By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, 
* A triumph.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WEAVERS. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. {3rd Impression. 


“Wealth of colour and exciting incident, careful portraiture, minute 
character analysis,""—Spectator. 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


THE ORGHARD THIEF. 


By Mrs, HENRY DUDENEY. 


*‘A book which people will read with eagerness and will never forget.” 
—Standard, 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 


2nd Impression. 


[4th Impression. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SOME “R.T.8.” REGENT BOOKS. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
A handsome folio Gift-Book (16} by 11jins.), bound in white cloth 


gilt, gilt tops, 16s. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 


OUR LORD. 


Depicted in 24 Original Coloured Drawings by HAROLD COPPING 
(mounted on stout artistic paper). Described by the LORD BISHOP OF 
DURHAM 

The Morning Post says :—* It is difficult to say whether the drawings or 
Dr. Moule’s simple but always eloqueut talks about them are the most 
impressive. The artist's characterisation is surprisingly forcible, his 
grouping is picturesque, and his colouring is brilliant, but never glariu; 
nor inharmonious. Some of his pictures are to be prized indeed.” 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER: 


A Devotional Commentary on the Seventeenth Chaptc? 
of St. John. 
By H. C. G. MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Author of * Thoughts f»: 
the Sundays of the Year,” &c. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, (Just ready 
The Church Newspaper says :—‘* Every chapter is characterised by beaut 
fully simple, graphic language, overflowing from a well of deep spiritual! 
es and calculated to refresh and strengthen the faith of the 
reader,” 
The Methodist Recorder says:—‘*We heartily commend this spiritual 
exposition of an unspeakably precious chapter.” 


READABLE COMMENTARY. 


Twelve Volumes are Now Ready. 


THE DEVOTIONAL 
COMMENTARY. 


Nothing quite like it. 

GENESIS, Vol. I. By Rev. W. H. Grirrira Tuomas, D.D.—ESTHER. 
By Bev. Dr. J. Exper Cummine.—THE PSALMS: their Spiritus! 
Teaching. By Rev. Dr. J. Etper Cumming. 3 vols, —PHILIPPIAN®. 
By Rev. F. B. Mever.—I. ‘THESSALONIANS. By Rev. A. RB. Bucktann, 
M.A.—I. TIMOTHY. By Rev. T. . Guryey, M.A., LL.B 
II. TIMOTHY. By the Bisuor or Duruam.—PHILEMON, By Dr. 
A. H. DayspaLe.—HEBREWS. By the Bisuor or Dernry.—JAMES. Ly 
Rev. Cuartes Brown. 


ANGUS and GREEN. 
New Cheap Edition, Revised. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK: 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripturo. 

By JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A., D.D. Revised and partly Rewritten by Rev. 
8. G. GREEN, D.D. 848 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; bound in 
half-paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net; or in half-morocco, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The British Weekly says:—“ This handbook of more than 800 pige. 
contains a mass of information which caunot elsewhere be found in sv 
convenient and compact a form.” 


W. SHAW CALDECOTT. 


Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE: 


its History and its Structure. 
By the Rev. W. SHAW CALDECOTT, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. With a Preface by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. Witha 
folded Plan and 8 Illustrations. 
The Church Times says:—‘‘ The book is one of profound interest, and 
none can have such a clear vision of the first Temple as he would desire 
who reads only what predecessors of Mr. Caldecott have written,” 


H. JOWETT. 


New Issue, in limp lambskin, is. 6d. net. 


MEDITATIONS FOR QUIET 
MOMENTS. 


By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., of Birmingham. 


2s. each. 


ConTENTs :—Treasure in Earthen Vessels—Feeding His Flock—The 
Spirit of Power and Love—Spiritual Beauty —Self-Containedness —Filled 
with the Spirit—Conversion—Seeking the Lost—Those whom Jesus 
Loved—Separation from Sinners—The Multitude of the Redeemed ~— Girt 
with Truth—The Better and the Best—The Holy Spirit—Just Recom 

nse—All Things New—The Heavenly City—The Worship of the 

deemed—Choked with Thorns—Spiritual Transformation—The Joy of 


Thy Lord—The Renewed Life—The Supremacy of Duty—Self-Conquest— 
The Folly of Unbelief—Perpetmual Spring-time—Spiritual Insight. 

St. James's Gazette.—*' Simple and devout.” 

Church Newspaper.— Crisp little devotional studies.” 

Christian.—‘* Thoughtful and stimulating.” 

Christian World.—* Feed the mind as well as the spirit.” 

Guardian. —“ Not uninteresting or unprofitable.”’ 

Literary World.—“ Brief, earnest, helpful.”’ 


IAN MACLAREN. 
ST. JUDE'S. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Harotp Corrina, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

The British Weekly says :—“ In literary power ‘St, Jude's’ is equal to 
the best of Dr. Watson's writings.” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘In this book there is that sense for the 
minutie of humour that has pleased thousands of readers."’ 


OLIVER G. PIKE. 
Just Ready.—A New Nature Gift-Book. 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. 


A Book for Boys. By OLIVER G. PIKE, Authorof ‘* Home Life in Bird- 
land,” “ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” &. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
4 Photogravures, and 64 Plates, containing 100 Photographs taken direct 
from Nature by the Autor. The Text is embellished by 100 Pen 
Sketches by E. Ricumonp Patox, printed in Monotiut in the margins. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

The Guardian says:—“ Excellent illustrations and text in an alluring 
formation make a delightful volume.”’ 

The Amateur Photographer says :—‘* It is an ideal gift-book.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Every boy and every man who loves 
birds will be delighted with this book.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


Volume I of this work, 


From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance, 


Is now ready, price 9s net bound in buckram, or 15s net in _half-morocco. 


Press Notices 


of Volume ! Cambridge Modern History....... The 


“The enterprise conducted by Dr. Ward and Mr. Waller promises to achieve as notable a success as the 
book can be read with genuine pleasure even by those who have but 


a slight knowledge of the subject. To the scholar it is simply indispensable.”—Tribune. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature has evidently a great future before it....... As a record of 
the best results of scholarship, applied to a most difficult period of language and literature, it ig 


invaluable.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“There is a satisfactory appearance of authority and weight about the first volume.......If future 
instalments are as worthy of the enterprise as this one, there will be no rivals for the work.” —Outlook, 


The work will be completed in fourteen royal octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. 


Each chapter, so far as is possible, is the 


work of a writer specially familiar with the subject, while the editors, Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller, are jointly responsible 
for the whole. The volumes will be sold separately. But there is a special subscription price for the complete work in either binding, 
namely, £5 5s net for the buckram (payable in fourteen instalments of 7s 6d on publication of the separate volumes), and £8 15s net 


for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen instalments of 12s 6d). 


A Detailed Prospectus showing the Contents of Volume | and the scope of the other volumes 
will be sent on application. 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP 


OF SALISBURY. Part I—Seotland, 1643-1674, by 
T. E. S. Clarke, B.D., and Part II—England, 1674- 
1715, with Bibliographical Appendices, by H. C. 
Foxcroft. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 


‘The present work contains the first real biography of 
Bishop Burnet ; and the story it unfolds seems to us to 
render easily intelligible at once the view of modern 
scientific investigators, and the verdict of the first readers 
of the book...... This life of Burnet will remain the per- 
manent authority on the subject; it is a great addition to 
our information, and it isa sound and convincing defence 
of Burnet, when defence is necessary or possible,”—Times. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM STERNDALE 


BENNETT. By his Son, J. R. Sterndale Bennett, M.a., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


“The author of this interesting volume may be compli- 
mented wu the result of his labours, and his book may 
be cordially recommended to the attention of all lovers of 
music.”—Morning Post. 

“*Singularly dis: ionate and moderate in tone, yet full 
of information well set out, this ‘Life’ is a worthy 
memorial to a fine character.”—Musical News. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Sir George 
Howard Darwin, K.C.B., F.R.S., Plumian Professor 

in the University of Cambridge. Volume I 
This, the first of four volumes in which Sir George 
Darwin's Scientific Papers will be collected, contains 


on Oceanic Tides and on an attempt to measure 
The se¢ond volume 


 y 8vo 
15s net 


Royal 8vo 
14 Illustrations 
12s 6d net 


pers 
he Lunar Disturbance of gravity, 


Royal 8vo _—iwill give the author’s papers on Tidal Friction and on 
15s net the astronomical speculations onung, therefrom; the 
ird will be devoted to papers on Figures of Equili- 


third 

brium of Rotating Liquid and on cognate subjects; and 
the fourth will be on Periodic Orbits and on various 
miscellaneous subjects, 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND BEYOND 


Three Essays in the Early History of England. By 
the late F. W. MAITLAND, Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England 


A reprint of this book, which has been out of print 
for some time, is now ready. 

** A book notalone learned but interesting, and appealing 
almost as much to the ordinary public as to the antiquarian 
scholar, With much that it is now the fashion to 
‘bright,’ it unites technical erudition, recondite study, 
and antiquarian research,” —Palt Mall Gazette, 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP 


Otherwise than by Corporations or by means of the 
Trust. By C. T. CARR, M.A., LL.M. 


Collective Ownership is here treated under the headings 
of MAN AND WIFE, CO-HEIRS, JOINT TENANTS, 
TENANTS IN COMMON, PARTNERS, a final chapter 
being added on COMMUNITIES AS OWNERS, 


Royal 8vo 
15s 


Demy 8vo 
5s net 





ARISTOTLE: DE ANIMA. With Transla- 


tion, Introduction, and Notes by R. D. Hicks, M.A., 
Fellow and late Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge 


The first English edition of this treatise appeared in 
1882 under the title of “ Aristotle’s Psychology in Greek 
and English,” with Introduction and Notes by Epwim 
Wattace, and has been for some time out of print, 
In preparing the present, independent, edition, the 
Editor has made full use of the fresh materials which 
have accumulated owing to the researches of the last 
quarter of a century, especially the critical edition of 
De Anima by the late Witi1am Brent, and the Series 
of Aristotelian Commentaries re-edited under the auspices 
of the Berlin Academy, 


A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. By Walter 
Headlam, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College 


“Many of Dr, Headlam's renderings approach perfection 
in diction and rhythm, and are inspired by a feeling for 
a which is as rare as it is delightful. By disclosing 

auties over which ordinary translators cast a thick veil, 
his book will help readers ignorant of Greek to understand 
and share the enthusiasm which that literature excites iu 
its votaries...... The Greek versions we have no space to 
review in detail, and can only record our belief that they 
are not surpassed, if indeed they are equalled, by any 
existing productions of the same kind.”—Athenzum, 


THE WORK OF JOHN SAMUEL BUDGETT 


Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge, 
Edited by J. Graham Kerr 


At a meeting of friends of the late John Samuel Budgett 
held at Cambridge on February 8th, 1904, it was decided 
to perpetuate his memory by the publication of a 
Memorial volume which should contain reprints of his 
various Zoological Papers, together with descriptions of 
the more important material brought back by him on his 
various expeditions. The present volume, therefore, 
contains a Collection of his Zoological Papers, together 
with a Biographical Sketch by A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., and 
Contributions by Richard Assheton, award J. Biles, 
—— T. Browne, J. Herbert Budgett, and J, Graham 

err, 


SLAVONIC EUROPE: a Political History 

of Poland and Russia from 1447 to 1796. By 

R. Nisbet Bain, Assistant Librarian, British Museum, 

Author of “Seandinavia,” ‘‘The First Romanovs,” 
“Gustavus III and his Contemporaries,” &e. 

This book is, the author believes, the only existin 

compendium, in English, of the political history of Poland 

and Russia, from the middle of the fifteenth to the end of 

the eighteenth century, when the Polish Republic dis- 


Cambridge appeared from the map of Europe and the Russian Empire 
Historical Series took its place as the head and right arm of the Slavonic 
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World. In nineteen, necessarily brief, chapters, the 
Crown 8vo author presents a clear and connected outline of the whole 
5s 6d net panorama of events, omitting nothing essential, giving due 


prominence to the human element which, after all, must 
ever be the determining factor of history, and throwing into 
clear relief, by the light of the most recent criticism, many 
mourky and nebulous districts of this immense and hitherto 
but partially explored region, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— +>-— 
ANY of the sensational rumours as to the character of 
the Russo-German negotiations on the Baltic question 
have been ended by an official statement issued in St. Petersburg 
on Monday. In particular the statement contradicts the report 
—merely the revival of a familiar rumour—that Germany 
and Russia had agreed to declare the Baltic a mare clausum. 
There has been “no reference whatever to the Baltic in time 
of peace or war.” The Agreement of November 2nd, 1907, 
between Russia, Germany, France, Great Britain, and Norway, 
guaranteeing the integrity of Norway, naturally brought into 
prominence the question of Sweden's position. The integrity 
of the combined kingdoms of Sweden and Norway was 
guaranteed by the Anglo-French Treaty of 1855, and Sweden 
had some reason to be disquieted at “the exceptional position 
created for Norway” last November. Yet Sweden, who has 
always prided herself on her independence, did not ask for a 
similar guarantee of her territorial integrity. It was pro- 
posed, however, that Swedish interests should be secured by 
special declarations between Sweden and Russia and Sweden 
and Germany. Negotiations to this end are proceeding. 
Denmark, although she is the fourth Baltic littoral State, is 
taking no part in them. Of course any guarantee of Baltic 
territory which is to be a perfectly safe instrument of peace 
ought to include the signatures of Denmark and of France 
and Britain. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times reports that the 
numbers of the unemployed are daily increasing. On Tuesday 
no less than nine meetings of unemployed were held in various 
working-class quarters. Resolutions were adopted declaring 
that the consequences of the industrial crisis which has already 
begun had only been mitigated for the working classes by the 
influence of the Trade-Unions in preventing wages from 
sinking to a very low level. The State was called upon to 
carry out immediately all the building and other enterprises 
which it contemplated, to maintain the Trade-Union rate of 
wages, and to remit all duties upon the necessaries of life. 
The municipalities were requested to proceed with special 
works to meet the emergency, and to remit local taxation in 
the case of the unemployed. There were some conflicts 








between the demonstrators and the police. We need not 
labour the meaning of these events, which is simply this. A 
wave of slackness in trade is apparently approaching; but one 
of the first countries to suffer acutely is a high Protectionist 
State whose rigid tariff has prevented trade from adapting 
itself easily to meet and mitigate the difficulties. Already in 
Berlin desperate uneconomic remedies are being proposed, 
such as Tariff Reformers tell us are never called for in Pro- 
tectionist countries. 


In the Canadian House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. 
Lemieux explained the results of his recent visit to Tokio to 
discuss the immigration question with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. He reviewed the history of the negotiations, and 
entirely acquitted Japan of any breach of faith. He believed 
that the influx of Japanese to British Columbia was through : 
no fault of the Japanese Government, who were always mind- 
ful of their many pledges to restrict the immigration as far 
as possible, but was due to the enterprise of ‘Japanese 
emigration companies. He then read the new and formal 
assurance given in writing by Count Hayashi, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. We discuss the matter fully elsewhere, 
and will only repeat here that the promises to restrict 
immigration are thoroughly satisfactory, and the whole affair 
is most creditable to the wisdom and restraint of Japan, and 
to the tact and skill of Mr. Lemieux. The similar negotia- 
tions between Japan and the United States are not yet con- 
cluded, but they are likely to be as satisfactory as in the case 
of Canada. 


In the Canadian House of Commons on Monday Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier made an important statement on Senate reform. He 
believed in the principle of a Second Chamber, but thought 
that the Senate should have less than the present eighty-seven 
Members. The United States Constitution was inferior to the 
Canadian in many ways, but its Senate might well be imitated. 
He would like to give each Canadian province equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate. As there were nine provinces, and 
each ought to have six Members, the Senate would be redueed 
to fifty-four Members. “This,” he said (we quote from the 
Times), “ would be sufficiently large and not cumbersome.” In 
one way this scheme would be anomalous, as the province of 
Prince Edward Island would have more representation in the 
Senate than in the House of Commons; but Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier thinks the objection “not insuperable.” In his 
opinion, all the provinces should have an equal voice in at 
least one Chamber, and further, the Senators should be 
appointed for a limited time. At present, being appointed 
for life by the Government, they are virtually State pen- 
sioners. The effect of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal, inspite 
of the reduction of numbers, would surely be to increase the 
resisting power of the Senate. The Liberal Premier of Canada 
seems really to want a Second Chamber that shall not be 
merely an inanimate brake controlled ultimately by the other 
House, but actually a co-driver of the affairs of State. 


The writer of military notes in the Pall Mall Gazette draws 
attention to the remarkable forced march by General 
d’Amade’s troops from Casa Blanca to Settat. They covered 
forty-eight miles in twenty-five hours on roads which are 
merely camel tracks. If the infantry marched at three miles 
an hour, they must bave done sixteen hours’ actual walkiny. 
Moreover, they arrived in such good condition that they 
immediately fought a successful engagement with the mahalla 
of Mulai Rachid. The roads from Casa Blanca and Rabat 
have thus been cleared as far as Settat, for they converge a 
little way north of that place. The French infantryman is 
beyond doubt a wonderful marcher; he carries so mucb that 
he is more independent of transport than the soldier of any 
other European Army, and observers have noticed that he 
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marches rather better at the end of a long march than at the 
beginning. Good marching is a prized tradition with the 
French, and each regiment tries to eclipse the records of other 
regiments,—a valuable rivalry in which we fancy that even 
anti-militarists enjoy taking part. 


The New York correspondent of the Times says that on 
Friday week there was a notable meeting in New York to 
insist that the negro should have a fair chance to prove his 
worth. Among the speakers were Mr. Booker Washington, 
Governor Hughes, Mr. Henry Watterson, and Mr. Seth Low. 
A sympathetic letter was read from the British Ambassador, 
who praised the work of the Tuskegee Institute. Mr. 
Watterson said of this Institute: “ Ever since I went there 
I have been filled with hope for the negro race.” The material 
position of the negro is improving. He pays taxes on over 
£70,000,000 worth of property. But Mr. Hughes remarked 
that the country was not a mere wealth-producing machine, 
and it was impossible to maintain democratic ideals for one 
set of people and ignore them for another. Mr. Watterson, 
speaking for the South, declared that all schemes of negro 
migration were fantastic, and that the only solution of the 
problem was education and the fusion of the negroes with the 
body of society, not as an irritant, but as a component part. 
Mr. Booker Washington calculated that for every pound spent 
in the North on the education of white children, only two 
*shillings was spent in the South on coloured children. We 
are very glad to learn that the work of Mr. Booker Washing- 
ton in advancing the education and ideals of his own people 
is having a remarkable success, and that it is beginning to 
be recognised throughout the country. 


Sir Henry Fowler, who addressed his constituents at 
Wolverhampton on Monday, energetically denied that there 
was any foundation for newspaper tales of conflicts in the 
Cabinet. He did not intend to disclose the nature of the 
Government’s new Education Bill, but frankly avowed that 
he would be no party to the exclusion of the Bible from the 
elementary schools of this country. Touching on the rejection 
of Mr. Birrell’s Irish Council Bill, he thought, “as an ignorant 
Englishman,” that the Irishmen had committed one of the 
greatest blunders ever committed in the history of that 
country. Turning to Socialism, he declared that in so far 
as it was defined as the nationalisation of the means 
of production, sale, and exchange, he would oppose it to 
the utmost, and he recalled an interesting conversation 
with Mr. Gladstone on the nationalisation of the land. 
“The old gentleman in his quiet and stern way listened 
for a long time; then he broke out suddenly with these 
words :—‘Do you mean to pay for it, or do you not? If you 
mean to pay for it, it is folly; if you don’t mean to pay for it, 
it is robbery.’” We wish we had space to reprint the whole 
of Sir Henry’s admirable denunciation of Socialism, fully 
reported in the Wolverhampton Express, but unhappily only 
very scantily given elsewhere. We should like to see this 
eloquent and evidently deeply felt condemnation of Socialism 
circulated throughout the country. It is inspired through- 
out with a burning sense of the injury which Socialistic 
measures must inflict on the working classes. 


Sir John Lawson Walton, who died after a very brief illness 
last Saturday at the age of fifty-six, will be sincerely regretted 
both in the House of Commons and outside it. His success 
at the Bar was won by methods which never lent themselves 
to hostile criticism, and his urbanity and moderation gained 
him the respect of all parties in Parliament. Without 
specially excelling in debate, he was a dignified, persuasive, 
and admirably lucid speaker, and although officially associated 
with some of the extreme legislative experiments of the 
Government in the sphere of internal policy, held firmly 
with the Liberal Imperialist group in his views on foreign 
affairs. 


Mr. Birrell, who addressed a large meeting at the Reading 
Town Hall on Monday, devoted the greater part of his speech 
to Irish affairs. He was not in the least afraid to meet the 
Opposition face to face next week. It was not such a 
tervifying crowd ; its own record was far from clean; and the 
jeopardising of their own scheme of land purchase mattered 
little to some of the Opposition compared with the opportunity 





of throwing a little dirt at a Liberal Administration. But 
though not alarmed at the Opposition—for he counted on 
the support of the vast body of Liberals, Radicals, and 
Labour Party—he did feel anxiety as to the future of Ireland, 
and especially the problem of the breaking up and distribution 
of the grass-lands. Chief Secretaries got used up quickly and 
passed away, but as long as he remained in Ireland he would 
remain there in the interests, not of the Irish landlords, nor of 
any section of the community, but in the interests of Ireland 
as a whole. “He stood in Ireland an isolated and somewhat 
solitary figure...... He was in Ireland to represent the 
goodwill, good feeling, and honest desire of the democracy of 
England and Scotland to give fair play to Ireland.” 


Mr. Birrell, who throughout his speech assumed an attitude 
of depressed but impeccable self-righteousness, may take con- 
solation from a passage in Sir Charles Eliot’s article on “The 
Religion of Japan” in the Quarterly Review. It appears that 
in the Japanese Pantheon there is a divinity named Tenjin, 
between whose career and that of Mr. Birrell Sir Charles Eliot 
notes a curious parallelism. Tenjin was a personage famed for 
his calligraphy who got into difficulties while organising the 
education of his country, and was transferred to the governor- 
ship of a neighbouring island. The services which Mr. Birrell 
is rendering to Ireland, according to his own estimate, surely 
deserve some minor form of apotheosis. 


On Wednesday morning at 4 am. the Great Eastern 
Railway Company’s steam-packet ‘ Amsterdam’ collided in a 
dense fog off the Hook of Holland with the New York steamer 
‘Axminster.’ The damage sustained by the ‘Amsterdam’ 
was so serious that the passengers were at once transferred 
by boat to the ‘ Axminster.’ There was no panic, but one of 
the boats, containing twenty-eight persons, went astray in the 
fog, and in spite of continuous search by pilot-boats, tugs, 
and lifeboats, no news was heard of it till Friday, when its 
recovery was signalled at the moment of our going to press. 
The mishap cannot be assigned to any difficulties of naviga- 
tion peculiar to these waters; but its occurrence so near to 
the scene of the terrible loss of the ‘ Berlin’ last year cannot 
but be regarded as a most unfortunate coincidence. 





Friday's newspapers contain an interesting letter on 
“ Women and Household Economics,” signed by a number of 
men and women of great distinction, including Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Miss Faithfull, the Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, Mrs. Lyttelton, Mr. Mackinder, Professor Osler, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and Professor Sadler. The signatories to the 
letter declare that they desire, without trenching upon the 
claims of liberal culture, to see girls better prepared to under- 
take the duties of the home. It is impossible, however, to 
provide instruction of this kind without capable instructors, 
and therefore the first step must be to provide education of 
an advanced type for the teachers of the future. Accordingly 
it is proposed to establish in London a course of post-graduate 
instruction in household economics at King’s College, and also 
in Leeds and Cheltenham. Every attempt to provide women 
of all classes with a better understanding of the duties of the 
home has our strongest sympathy. We see no reason for 
regarding the subject as a mere technicality and devoid of the 
inspiration of culture. Properly taught and properly under- 
stood, the economics and technicalities of the home should 
prove a true mental stimulus, as well as a matter of supreme 
utilitarian advantage. 


On Thursday a deputation, including representatives of all 
sections of opinion in the Church and of both the great 
political parties, waited upon the Prime Minister and Mr. 
McKenna in order to express their profound belief in the 
value of simple Bible instruction in our elementary schools. 
As Mr. Martin Sutton put it, the majority of the laymen in 
the Church of England are perfectly content with Cowper- 
Temple teaching. The Bishop of Hereford, who also spoke, 
declared that the deputation represented the common-sense of 
the Church of England in condemning the attack that had 
been made in disparagement of simple Bible teaching. We 
are glad to say that both the Prime Minister and Mr. 
McKenna received the deputation with great sympathy, and 
used language which can only mean that the Government 
are determined not to allow the Bible to be driven out of 
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the schools, however great the temptation, owing to some 
jll-starred alliance between the denominational extremists 
and the secularists. For ourselves, we can only say that 
we remain convinced upholders of the Cowper-Temple 
compromise. We believe that in the majority of cases 
it provides sound Christian teaching for the children, 
and guards us from the appalling danger of secularisation. 
But it does more than this. It prevents the secularisation of 
the teachers as well as of the schools. The children are better 
children because they receive simple Christian teaching, and 
the teachers are better teachers because it lies within their 
ordinary duties to give such teaching. It is an immense 
influence for good on their lives. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour made a strong fighting speech to 
his constituents in the City. After some not unnatural 
expressions of elation prompted by the Mid-Devon election, 
and a declaration that the real cause of the victory was the 
union which had been secured in Mid-Devon between all 
sections of the party, he passed to the question of the Labour 
Party and Socialism. This portion of Mr. Balfour's speech 
was marked with great vigour and earnestness, and it is 
a very great pleasure to us to be able to support him most 
heartily in the attitude which he adopts. Socialism, he 
declared, if carried into practice, would prove the greatest 
calamity that had ever happened in the world, not to the righ 
but to the poor. But though opposed to Socialism, he was in 
favour of social reform, and held that you could not lay down 
those clear-cut formulae dear to the hearts of our grand- 
fathers by which they limited in this direction or in that 
direction the activity of the State. We agree if by this 
Mr. Balfour means that all proposals for social reform ought 
to be judged on their merits, and not dismissed because they 
are alieged to violate this or that abstract law of political 
economy. But though we hold that legislative proposals must 
be judged by what they are, and not by what they are called, 
do not let us fall into the other extreme and regard violations 
of abstract economic principle as positive recommendations 
for schemes of social reform. For example, it may not be 
right or advisable to say that State-help shall never be sub- 
stituted for self-help, but, depend upon it, if we ignore the 
old-fashioned principles connected with self-help and inde- 
pendence, we may very easily land ourselves in such dangerous 
paradoxes as those connected with unemployment which we 
describe in another column. 


Though we set forth the warning just given, it is by no 
means with the purpose of finding fault with Mr. Balfour's 
speech, which has just the right note of opposition to 
Socialism without showing any undue hardness or want of 
human sympathy. Thoroughly sound was Mr. Balfour's 
description of the gulf which divides the Socialist from the 
anti-Socialist position. “ If you want to consider the material 
welfare of the community, your gaze should be fixed primarily 
and essentially upon the production of wealth,—unless you 
have something to divide, the question of distribution falls 
into the background.” That is a lesson which the Spectator 
has been endeavouring to teach in the “ Letters to a Working 
Man.” We desire the abolition of poverty and misery as 
strongly as can any Socialist, but such abolition can only take 
place if more of the things needed by men are produced in 
the world,—if, in fact, there is more to goround. But there 
cannot be more to go round unless we foster, instead of dis- 
couraging, every possible incentive to production. 


Ireland, as Lady Gregory remarks in another column, is 
not the land of compromise. But the unexpected has happened 
in Nationalist circles, and the recent conference between Mr. 
John Redmond and Mr. William O’Brien has borne surprising 
fruit. Not only has the party pledge been modified or defined 
in such a way as to secure the adhesion of Mr. O'Brien, but, 
more remarkable still, Mr. Healy has abandoned his irrecon- 
cilable attitude and returned to the fold of the Patrlia- 
mentary Party. Mr. O'Brien has further declared that in 
rejoining his old associates he has made no concession of 
principle; and concession is ex hypothest impossible in 
the case of an Ishmaelite like Mr. Healy. The reunion of 
the Irish Party clearly augers some concerted action in the 





that it is the intention of the Government to revive the Irish 
Council Bill. 


We are glad to record that Lord Curzon has been elected 
to fill the vacancy amongst the Irish representative Peers. 
Though the official announcement has not yet been made, it 
was semi-officially stated on Tuesday that he had been 
returned by a small majority. It would seem that a technical 
question is to be raised as to the election, owing to Lord 
Curzon not having entered his name upon the roll; but we 
presume that Lord Curzon considered this point before be 
stood, and was advised that the objection was not a sound one. 
We do not doubt that Lord Curzon’s great abilities, and his 
appetite for public work, in spite of the obstacle of ill-health, 
will make him a most useful Member of the Upper House. 


The Times of Wednesday contains a narrative from its 
Australian correspondent on the making of the new tariff. 
The lobbies of the Federal House of Representatives, we are 
told, “were full of men offering guidance; but there was an 
atmosphere of suspicion (one cannot but call it wholesome 
suspicion) about these lobbyists. Whether they represented 
manufacturers or importers, they were fighting for their own 
hand; and the House is not in a temper to stand the 
importunities of private interests.” Lobbying is inseparable 
from all tariff-making, so we are not at all surprised to hear 
that the intriguers are many in Australia. The Times corre- 
spondent does not give one a very impressive idea of the 
House at work on the tariff. “Sir William Lyne,” he says, 
“knows nothing” ; yet it is from the Commonwealth Premier 
that the House expects guidance. The correspondent declares 
that the ardour of the House forced a general increase of 
the preferences to Great Britain. In the Cabinet when the 
tariff was being framed Sir William Lyne argued that “ unre- 
ciprocated preference” (since that is how the relations between 
Great Britain and Australia are described) would not be 
palatable to the Australian people. To some extent, as we 
know, he was overruled, and since then the House has over- 
ruled him further. As the tariff went from the House of 
Representatives to the Senate—where it bas just passed 
its second reading—its preferences were said to be “a gift 
of great value to Britain.” We ourselves, we confess, are 
slow to see the udvantage to us of a great barrier, even 
though the barrier against foreigners may be higher still. If 
that opposed to our own trade is too high for us to climb over, 
we are not comforted by the reflection that others are still 
more hopelessly excluded. 


Mr. Winston Churchill was entertained by the National 
Liberal Club on Saturday evening last, and made a very 
interesting speech. After touching on the record of the 
Government, Mr. Churchill described his tour, which he 
defended on the broad grounds that first-hand knowledge 
was valuable to all who were responsible for taking a share 
in the large decisions of Colonial policy, and that it was 
important to convince officials on the spot—to whose energy 
and self-sacrifice he paid a very proper tribute—that the 
transference of January, 1906, did not mean any falling off 
in sympathy or interest at headquarters. Mr. Churchill 
extolled the beauties and the climate of parts of the East 
Africa Protectorate and Uganda, but was careful to point 
out the drawbacks of these district regarded as a white man’s 
country. Our African possessions would need grants-in-aid for 
some time to come, but he believed this expenditure would prove 
reproductive. It was, however, most important that we 
should be faithful to our responsibilities as trustees for the 
native races, and he gladly bore testimony to the way in which 
our civil and military officers construed their duty towards 
them. In speaking of the civilisation of Uganda Mr. 
Churchill freely acknowledged the debt we owed to mis- 
sionary enterprise, while his view of the British Indian diffi- 
culty was substantially that maintained in these columns,— 
viz., that the action of the Transvaal Government, however 
regrettable, was entirely within the authority conceded to 
them by the House of Commons. At the same time, he 
hoped that some compensation might be offered by the open- 
ing of certain areas in the Equatorial Protectorates to the 
enterprise of Indian colonists. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE MID-DEVON ELECTION. 


T would be idle to attempt to minimise the significance 
of the Mid-Devon election. Captain Morrison-Bell 
is a sincere Tariff Reformer, and made no concealment 
of his views, though no doubt he placed himself before the 
constituency as a loyal supporter of Mr. Balfour, and 
used Mr. Balfour’s very guarded Birmingham formula 
as to the conditions which must regulate the imposition 
of new indirect taxes. Take it as a whole, however, the 
Tariff Reformers are entitled to say that they made Tariff 
Reform the main issue and that they won. But though 
we acknowledge this, we are by no means prepared to 
admit that the Tariff Reformers scored a victory because 
they had managed to convert a large number of electors to 
their views. We believe that the real cause of Captain 
Morrison-Bell’s success and of Mr. Buxton’s defeat was 
something very different. Let us try to look at the facts 
a little closer. The essential circumstance is that a very 
large number of electors who at the General Election just 
two years ago voted for the Liberal candidate, voted on 
the present occasion for the Tariff Reformer. What was 
it that induced them to change their attitude? If we can 
find the answer to this question, we have read the riddle 
of the Mid-Devon election. 

As we have just said, the Tariff Reformers tell us that 
the cause is to be found in the conversion of many electors 
to their views. We, on the other hand, hold it to be 
the dissatisfaction of those whom we may term non- 
party electors with the actions and recent develop- 
ments in policy of the Liberal Government. ‘To put 
it in a concrete form, we believe that there were in 
Mid-Devon, as there are throughout the country, a large 
number of men who find themselves very much in the 
position occupied by the Spectator. They are as convinced 
now as they were two years ago of the advantages of 
Free-trade, but they have been forced into an attitude 
of strong antagonism towards the present Administration 
owing to the Government’s action in Ireland, and owing to 
their adoption of a Socialistic programme, especially in the 
matter of old-age pensions. Possibly, if the balancing 
electors of our thought were forced to choose between the 
actual adoption of Tariff Reform and the support of a 
Free-trade Liberal Government, they would vote for 
Liberal candidates as the lesser of two evils. Ata by- 
election, however, this dilemma is not forced upon the 
non-party Free-trader. He knows that, for the present 
Parliament at any rate, Free-trade is perfectly safe, and 
that he can without injury to the cause he has at heart 
show his strong disgust at the doings of the Ministry 
in Ireland, and at their yielding to the demands of the 
Socialists. In other words, he will deal with the Pro- 
tection or Socialistic-Liberal dilemma when it arises, 
but meantime he feels free to let Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Government know what he thinks of them. 


Although we are quite unshaken in our belief that 
Free-trade is essential to the national welfare, we are 
bound to say that we feel no little sympathy with 
the position of the balancing elector as we have just 
described it. We will go farther, and say that we are 
exceedingly glad that the Government should have had 
so sharp a reminder of what must inevitably come of 
their Irish administration ,and of their ruinous policy in 
regard to old-age pensions,—a policy which they term laying 
the foundations of old-age pensions, but which is in reality 
laying the foundations of a general tariff. It is good, too, 
that our rulers should be taught that the British people 
will not countenance such an abomination as cattle-driving, 
involving, as it does, the ruin of one of Ireland’s few 
prosperous industries and the infliction of misery on 
thousands of innocent people, and that they should learn 
also that, although we are a democratic people, it does not 
follow that the electors are to be bought over by Socialistic 
doles. And here we may note that the Mid-Devon election 


at any rate shows the futility of those who have argued 
that even if old-age pensions are objectionable per se, they 
ought to be given in the interests of Free-trade, and in 
order that the Free-trade policy shall be popularised amongst 
the working classes and not made to appear antagonistic 
to their claims. 


Mid-Devon may be regarded as the first 
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by-election after the policy of old-age pensions has been 
finally and irrevocably adopted by the Ministry and the 
electors have been made to realise that the Government are 
determined at all costs to carry out that policy. Yet, instead 
of old-age pensions making Free-trade candidates accept- 
able to the working man and keeping him from being 
seduced by the Tariff Reformers, it would appear to have 
had the very opposite effect. Instead of buying votes for 
the Liberals, it has alienated them. But really this js 
the history of all the attempts made by Governments to get 
support for themselves by an appeal to the pocket. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1874 offered the middle-class electors, who 
dominated our politics at that epoch, to abolish the 
Income-tax if he were returned to power, and many 
experienced politicians thought that so potent an appeal 
must succeed. But Mr. Gladstone and his party suffered 
a ruinous defeat at the polls. Again, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of “three acres and a cow” did not move the voters 
a hair’s-breadth. The British elector may no doubt often 
contemplate and do foolish things, but of one thing we 
are convinced. If he supports a certain body of 
politicians, he will do so because he thinks they are in the 
right, and not because they have offered him a political 
bonus. 

Close observers of the Mid-Devon election state that a 
dread of the Government’s policy in regard to the liquor 
trade exercised a very importaat influence, almost all the 
publicans in the division, whatever their personal politics, 
working heart and soul against the Liberal candidate. It 
is hardly necessary for us to say that if this is the fact, 
it is a very unsatisfactory one, for no one can desire less 
than we do to see the liquor trade able to exercise 
a determining power in elections. Still, it is wise to 
face facts, however unpleasant, and we fear that there 
can be little doubt that the trade does possess a very 
great deal of electoral influence. To sum up, we hold 
that the Mid-Devon election proves the truth of an 
assertion made by us immediately after the General 
Election, and which we have since repeated,—namely, 
that the victory won in 1906 was not a victory for 
Liberalism, but a victory for Free-trade. This being 
so, the Government, we have always held, should regard 
themselves, not simply as a Liberal Administration 
with the right to do what they will with their own, 
but as in a special and peculiar degree the guardians 
and trustees of Free-trade,x—men under bond not to 
do anything which will be injurious to the cause of 
Free-trade. The Government have chosen to disregard 
this view of the verdict of the electors of 1906 as 
ridiculous, and apparently hold that they are entitled 
to claim that the country placed them in _ power, 
not to save it from Protection, but to carry out the 
Radical and Socialistic programme. Now the country is 
beginning to let them know their mistake, and to tell them 
in plain terms :—‘* We gave you your immense majority 
because we were determined to defeat Protection. We 
would have vou know, however, that when we defeated 
Tariff Reform we did not mean you to tolerate disorder 
and misgovernment in Ireland or to give Socialism a free 
hand in our internal legislation. If you have forgotten 
the implied terms of the bargain, it has not been forgotten 
by those who, by a transfer of their votes, gave you a 
victory in three-fourths of the constituencies.” 





JAPAN AND CANADA. 


[* the recent negotiations for the restriction of 

Japanese immigration to Canada the Japanese 
Government have given yet another example of the 
wisdom, reticence, and dignity which are still the 
astonishment of the world. Some time ago we described, 
with a frankness which we thought advisable in the 
circumstances, the extraordinary delicacy of the situation 
which is the most conspicuous indirect result of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. Japan is our honoure! ally; we receive 
her representatives with every token of respect which the 
capital of the British Empire can bestow; we treat her, 
and have insisted that she should be treated by others, as 
one of the foremost civilised Powers; she has peers, but 
no proved superiors, in the counsels of the world. And yet 
the subjects of this nation are turned away from the doors 
of British Colonies which are an essential part of the 
Empire that has entered’ into the Alliance with Japan. 
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Great Britain, however, cannot possibly dispute the right 
of her Colonies to manage their countries in their own way 
and to keep out whom they wish. The point of view of 
the British Government as regards Japan is quite clear; 
but so is the point of view of our Colonists as regards 
Asiatic immigrants; and hitherto we have simply 
ho first, that Japan would not, as some rising 
and self-confident Powers would certainly have done, 
consider herself grossly affronted, and secondly, that the 
British Colonies would “help us out” by remembering 
that while Great Britain is very careful of the interests of 
her Colonies, she has—and this simple fact is often for- 
gotten—to square those interests with her obligations to 
foreign Powers. We had no right to think that the 
dangers of the situation would be modified so soon as they 
have been ; and we have to record our gratitude both to 
Japan and to Canada for having so far as was possible 
fulfilled the two hopes which we have expressed above. 
The problem is not, of course, solved, but for the present 
it looks distinctly less formidable. 

After the recent agitation against Japanese immigration 
jn British Columbia, the Canadian Government decided to 
send a representative to Tokio to discuss the matter. We 
may guess that Mr. Lemieux, who has laid the fruits of his 
mission before the Canadian House of Commons this week, 
was chosen for his tact. That was the indispensable 
quality, and Mr. Lemieux has at any rate proved his 
possession of it. Mr. Lemieux said that the —s 
Government were not responsible for the recent influx of 
immigrants, who had really been sent by the very active 
Japanese emigration companies. This is an important 
fact, because when the Canadian Government accepted the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty they foresaw immigration diffi- 
culties, and asked for renewed assurances on the subject 
from Japan. Japan had already been making promises 
for five years, and she willingly made them again in 
September, 1905, while the Treaty was being discussed. 
The question, then, was whether Japan should mention 
the restriction of immigration to Canada in the Treaty, 
and Consul-General Nossé, through whom most of the 
Japanese communications had been conveyed, said :— 
“Immigration will always be restricted voluntarily by 
Japan, and I do hope very much that Canada will depend 
on our good faith and will not try to put any restrictions 
by right of Treaty.” The Canadian Government trusted 
this promise, and agreed that no mention of the matter 
should be made in the Treaty. Since then more assurances 
have been given, and it is very satisfactory to hear from 
Mr. Lemieux that ‘no charge of bad faith” can be made 
against the Japanese Government. They have done their 
best, and will, we are sure, do better; but they have had 
to outwit the companies which push emigration as a com- 
mercial enterprise as well as the ingenious individual 
Japanese who do not emigrate directly to Canada and the 
United States, but go by way of Hawaii and Mexico. 


At Tokio Mr. Lemieux received what may be called the 
most formal undertaking as to immigration ever given by 
Japan to Canada, and it is signed, not by a Consul- 
General, but by Count Hayashi, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. We must give it in full :— 


“In reply to your note of to-day, I have the honour to state that, 
although the existing Treaty between Japan and Canada abso- 
lutely guarantees to Japanese subjects full liberty to enter, travel, 
and reside in any part of the Dominion of Canada, yet it is not 
the intention of the Imperial Government to insist upon the com- 
plete enjoyment of the rights and privileges guaranteed by those 
stipulations when that would involve disregard of special con- 
ditions which may prevail in Canada from time to time. Acting 
in this spirit, and having particular regard to the circumstances 
of the recent occurrence in British Columbia, the Imperial 
Government have decided to take efficient means to restrict 
emigration to Canada. In carrying out this purpose, the Imperial 
Government, in pursuance of the policy above stated, will give 
careful consideration to the local conditions prevailing in Canada 
with a view to meeting the desires of the Government of the 
Dominion, as far as is compatible with the spirit of the Treaty 
and the dignity of the State. Although, as stated in the Note 
under reply, it was not possible for me to acquiesce in all of the 
proposals made by you on behalf of the Canadian Government, I 
trust that you will find the statement herein made a proof of the 
earnest desire of the Imperial Government to promote by every 
means within their power the growth and stability of the cordial 
and mutually beneficial relations which exist between our 
countries. I venture to believe also that this desirable result 
will be found to have been materially advanced by, the full 
exchange of views which has taken place between us, and it 
gives me special pleasure to acknowledge the obligation under 





which I have been placed by your frank and considerate explana- 
tions regarding the attitude and wishes of your Government.” 
On the same day that Mr. Lemieux made his speech in 
Canada Count Hayashi described at Tokio some of the 
measures he proposed to take to prevent undesired immi- 
gration to the United States. ‘These negotiations are not 
ended ; but we gather from Count Hayashi’s statement 
that they will be as satisfactory as those with Canada. 
He declared that Japan was determined to investigate the 
credentials of those who went to the United States as 
students. He admitted that the immigration of labourers 
as students must be embarrassing to the United States. 
“T may say,” he added, “that the rumours which have 
been circulated to the effect that any important question 
is pending between Japan and the United States are 
fabrications originating from a certain section in the 
United States. Should emigration from Hawaii not be 
prevented entirely, the Minister for Foreign Affairs will 
not hesitate to prohibit entirely emigration thither. The 
Foreign Office intends to prohibit emigration to Mexico. 
Those desiring to send emigrants to Mexico will be 
regarded as assisting emigrants to enter the United States 
through Mexico, and will therefore be treated as law- 
breakers.” Thus both Canada and the United States 
appear to have agreed with Japan upon principles capable 
of permanent application if only the present goodwill 
continues. And in the case of Canada we must add with 
pleasure that Mr. Lemieux, while explaining the triumph 
of “the Canadian point of view,” did not (like Newfound- 
land lately, and like other Colonies at various times) forget 
the difficulties of the Home Government. He expressly 
said that the definite exclusion of all Japanese by Canada 
would be a serious breach of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
—Canada “could not ask the friend and ally of Great 
Britain to brand its subjects as an inferior race, which 
they were not.” Canada was given freedom to negotiate 
for herself with Japan, and she has certainly handled her 
responsibility loyally. 

We notice that Count Hayashi justified his policy to 
his countrymen by arguing that it was in the commercial 
interests of Japan as well as of Canada. This is quite 
true, we believe, because in Manchuria, Korea, and 
Formosa, as well as at home, Japan will need all her 
strength in the coming years of development. A point on 
the other side, however, worth consideration is that 
Canada from time to time may actually need Japanese 
workmen, and we should be sorry to think that districts 
which are thirsting for unskilled labour, and plenty of it, 
should deny themselves out of homage toatheory. Under 
some conditions the exclusion of Japanese would un- 
doubtedly be no more than a theory, and an expensive theory 
too; though where white labour is plentiful and the standard 
of comfort established we must admit that the introduction 
of Japanese who would lower the standard of comfort is 
quite another matter. The richer classes may be able to 
live in the presence of Asiatic immigrants without incon- 
venience, but the working classes have to live with them 
on terms of proximity or intimacy, and the collision of 
different moral and religious codes might mean discomfort 
at the best, and social catastrophe at the worst. As for 
the more obvious matter of competition in the labour 
market, we have not, perhaps, justified our Colonists 
as much as we might have done by imagining the 
problem reversed. Suppose that Japan were the field 
of immigration, and the lowest class of casual British 
workmen poured into it habitually. We imagine that 
the Japanese would object almost us strongly as the 
Canadians and Americans have done. The Japanese are 
accustomed to see only well-to-do and capable Europeans 
in their country ; but if it were otherwise, they might have 
reason to recognise that immigration is not denounced only 
out of racial prejudice. However that may be, Japan has 
just acted with the good temper, dignity, and penetration 
which were a lesson to the world when the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth was signed. Japan is not afraid of herself; she has 
a form of wisdom which, we prophesy, will surprise others 
again and again, but will ultimately serve her well. 


SOCIALISM AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 
‘HE decision of the Labour Conference, which has been 
in session during the past week, in favour of a 
Socialistic programme is a matter of first-rate political 
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importance. The fact that the Conference on Tuesday 
declined to pass a Socialistic resolution, but on Wednesday 
passed one which was, if anything, more Socialistic than 
that which they had negatived, increases rather than 
minimises the significance of what took place. No one 
can say that the Labour Party adopted Socialism by 
a snap vote which took the Conference by surprise, or, 
again, that it light-heartedly gave its adhesion to a 
series of abstract propositions to which the members 
attached little practical importance. On the contrary, 
Tuesday's debate made the delegates realise what they 
were about, and each side rallied its full force for the final 
trial of strength on Wednesday. No doubt attempts have 
been made by some critics to represent the resolution 
finally voted as committing the party to very little. 
Such’ minimisers dwell upon the particular form of words 
adopted, and try to show that they have not, and were not 
meant to have, any great practical importance. Our 
reading, and, we believe, the reading of any one who 
approaches the question with an open mind, is exactly the 
reverse. The formal resolution seems to us to commit the 
Labour Party in a very complete sense to Socialism. We 
will quote it in full :— 

“That the time has arrived when the Labour Party should 
have as a definite object the socialisation of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution and exchange, to be controlled by a demo- 
cratic State in the interest of the entire community, and the 
complete emancipation of Labour from the domination of capitalism 
and landlordism, with the establishment of social and economic 
equality between the sexes.” 


In other words, “ socialisation ’—that is, Socialism—has 
become the “definite object” of the Labour Party. 
Further, we are able to extract from the resolution a 
working definition of Socialism; namely, the possession 
by the State—“ socialisation ” can hardly mean anything 
else—of the means of production and distribution and 
exchange. This is full-blooded Collectivism, for if the 
State is the sole producer and sole distributor, it must in 
effect be the sole employer, except possibly in the matter of 
domestic service. 

It remains to be seen whether the adoption of the 
resolution will cause the secession from the Labour Party 
of the powerful minority which voted against it, for it 
must not be forgotten that the voting was 510,000 for 
to 469,000 against the resolution. Further, it is to be 
noted that the wiser and more experienced leaders—as, 
for example, Mr. iatiin—egele very strongly and 
very earnestly against the motion. Considering, how- 
ever, Mr. Shackleton’s position in the party, the fact 
that his appeal was disregarded is a sign of how 
much the Labour Party has fallen under the influence 
of extremists like Mr. Grayson. Nevertheless, it is 

robable that the extreme Socialists will for the time 
- content with their victory, and no attempt will be 
made to oust Mr. Shackleton and the more moderate 
Labour men from their present position in the party. 
At the same time, the Socialistic resolution will remain 
on record, and it is almost impossible to imagine the 
party developing except in accordance with the official 
statement of its objects. That is, men with Socialistic 
views will be more attracted than ever to the Labour 
Party, while those working men who dislike Socialism 
will be less and less inclined to throw in their lot with 
a body which, though called a Labour Party, has identified 
itself with Socialism. 

For ourselves, we cannot profess very greatly to regret 
what has happened at Hull. ‘To begin with, it tends to 
clear up a situation which was dangerous because it 
was obscure. We are sorry, of course, that so large 
and representative a body of working men should have 
adopted the delusions of Socialism, but at any rate 
we now know where we stand, and the danger of 
Socialist proposals being accepted under a misappre- 
hension is to a great extent dissipated. The Labour 
Party has come out into the open. Again, those who 
oppose the aims of the Labour Party cannot now be 
accused of making a bugbear of Socialism, and of 
unfairly attributing to men who we are sometimes told 
are no more Socialists than we are the views of the 
Socialists. Im future when we withstand the Labour 


Party no one can deny us the right of saying that we 
are withstanding Socialism. 
noted 


Further, as we have 


above, we have what amounts to an official 











definition of Socialism. Here, again, is a great gain, for 
we have often been met with this dilemma. If we give a 
definition of Socialism, we are told that it is our own 
invention, and that we have merely put up a man of straw 
and knocked him down, with the result that no one is a 
penny the worse. If we refrain from any definition, we are 
accused of beating the air, and our arguments are declared 
not worth considering, because they do not contain an 
description of the thing we are fighting against. “ What 
is the use of denouncing Socialism when you don’t appear 
to know, or at any rate refrain from telling us, what 
Socialism is,”—so runs the argument. Now we are entitled 
to say that we are opposed to the official policy of the 
Labour Party, whose “ definite object” is the socialisa- 
tion or State ownership ‘‘of the means of production and 
distribution and exchange.” 


We shall not attempt on the present occasion to restate 
our objections to State Socialism, for only last week we 
showed how sophistical is the argument that the State can 
be enriched by becoming the owner of the nation’s wealth. 
“ The richer the State the poorer the people ” is a proposition 
which can be proved up to the hilt, All we want to do here 
is to declare once more that the opposition which we maintain 
against Socialism is not due to any desire to make the rich 
richer or to keep the poor poor. On the contrary, if we 
believed that Socialism would raise the condition of the 
poor and give them a larger share of the wealth of the 
world, and would in fact abolish poverty, we should be 
Socialists on the instant. Convinced as we are, however, 
that Socialism must be the cause, not of increased happi- 
ness and comfort to the poor, but of increased unhappiness 
and destitution, we are determined to fight against it 
with all the resources at our command. Socialism 
means moral bankruptcy and degeneracy of character 
quite as much as waste of material resources. Under 
a Socialistic régime mankind will be as much im- 
poverished in the things of the spirit as in the things 
that pertain to the body. There will be less material 
things to go round, because, however harsh the whip of 
the slave-driver and however strong the social com- 
pulsion, the product of forced labour is always less than 
that of free employment. Again, there will be less moral 
fibre in the race, because the man who knows that he must 
work for himself, and rely on his own resources, is perfectly 
different from, and a far higher type of human being than, 
he who looks, not to himself, but to the State for support. 
If any man desires to see the citizen of the Socialist State 
in the flesh, let him look at the respectable unemployed 
labourer,—the man who has been gradually accustomed 
during the last four or five years to look to the community 
to give him work, and who has abandoned the notion that 
itis his business to undertake the disagreeable task of 
providing for himself and his family by his own unaided 
efforts. He is often a quiet, inoffensive, and well-conducted 
person,—that is, he does not drink or bet or beat his wife, 
or indulge in crimes of violence. Nevertheless, he is fat 
degenerating into an able-bodied pauper or State slave. 
You may read his history in his eyes, in his vacant look 
and listless action. While we have breath in our body or 
are able to hold a pen, we shall never cease protesting 
against laws which must tend to turn the mass of labour- 
ing Englishmen into such citizens as these. A thousand 
times better even predatory revolutionaries or the men 
who will mount a barricade in hope of plunder and 
conquest. They at any rate are a foundation upon 
which in the future something may be built. Upon 
the dreary marsh of a pauperised population nothing 
will stand and endure. 





EMPIRE AND SUBJECT RACES. 


NDER the title “The Government of Subject Races ” 
there appears in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review a deeply thoughtful essay on the present position 
and the future of the British Empire, which for its sober 
impartiality and far-seeing statesmanship deserves the 
attention of politicians of all parties. Its title is com- 
prehensive, but clearly the essayist has studied, and has 
a right to speak on, his subject. In the problem of the 
government of subject races is bound up the whole of the 
present and the future of the British Empire, and the 
uestion asked by the writer is the most momentous of 
all. The Empire of Rome tottered to its fall. Does a 
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similar fate await the British Empire? The answer he 
finds is on the whole encouraging, but the encouragement 
would disappear if certain disquieting signs which the 
writer believes he discerns were to remain disregarded. 

“What should be the profession of faith of a sound 
but reasonable Imperialist ?” the Edinburgh Reviewer asks, 
and begins by disclaiming any secret desire to see the 
whole of Africa or of Asia painted red on the maps. 
The sound Imperialist “ will entertain not only a moral 
dislike, but a political mistrust of that excessive earth- 
hunger which views with jealous eyes the extension of 
other and neighbouring European nations.” But, on the 
other hand, he will not be afraid of Imperial greatness. 
He will bear always in mind one capital guiding thought. 
“ Qur relations with whatsoever races are brought under 
our control must be politically and economically sound 
and morally defensible.” This is “the keystone of the 
Imperial arch,” and it was because the keystone of 
the Roman Imperial arch was rotten that the fabric 
fell. What were the main causes which broke up that 
great Empire? The Hdinburgh Reviewer is content to 
take them as they are set out in an admirable work 
which before now has been quoted in these columns, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin’s “Italy and her Invaders.” He finds 
them to be six,—first, the foundation of Constantinople ; 
second, Christianity ; third, slavery ; fourth, the pauperisa- 
tion of the Roman proletariat; fifth, the destruction of 
the middle class by the fiscal oppression of the Curiales ; 
and last, barbarous finance. ‘To take these points in 
order, is there any respect in which a comparison can be 
drawn between the past of the Roman Empire and the 
present of our own? ‘The foundation of Constantinople 
aud the evils of slavery need not be discussed. The one 
was the outcome of a purely temporary situation; the 
other does not and will not exist under the British flag. 
Each of the other points, however, has a special reference 
to our own case. Christianity, to take first the most 
important point of all, unquestionably had a disintegrating 
efiect upon the Roman Empire. But the Roman Empire 
broke up because no part of its influence was Christian, 
whereas in our own case the most far-seeing of our states- 
men hold with the Edinburgh Reviewer that “the code of 
Christian morality is the only sure foundation on which 
the whole of our vast Imperial fabric can be built if it is 
to be durable.” But will that continue to be the case; or 
will another school of politicians arise, who will disregard 
the Christian code, and decide that the subject races are 
better dealt with under another system of morality? The 
Reviewer discerns two schools of Imperial thought growing 
up among us. One he calls, for want of a better word, 
the philanthropic school, some of the members of which 
occasionally let their emotions dominate their reason ; the 
other is the commercial school. Both are valuable; both 
can be dangerous. The independence, the individual 
initiative, of the commercial mind has greatly helped us 
to our position in the world; what we must see to is that 
the moralists of the philanthropic school, without checking 
what is valuable in individualism, shall control the possible 
defects of mere commercialism. The guiding thought 
throughout must be that each special issue in the affairs 
of the nations who are not Anglo-Saxon, but are under 
our care, shall be decided “‘ mainly with reference to what 
we conscientiously think is best for the subject race, 
without reference to any real or supposed advantage which 
may accrue to England as a nation,” or to one or more 
influential classes of Englishmen. 

Perhaps enough has been written in these columns 
already on the dangers of pauperisation of the proletariat 
to allow us to pass on to the Edinburgh Reviewer's treat- 
ment of the financial aspects vf Empire. ‘The Romans 
made the fatal mistake of diverting to the use of the 
Imperial Exchequer moneys which should have been spent 
locally. We have already made that mistake with our 
American Colonies, and we lost them. The danger now 
is rather lest we should attempt to spend locally what is 
really Imperial revenue. Spending of money involves, 
of course, administration ; and equally there is a danger 
lest we should attempt to over-centralise the government of 
dependencies on the one hand, or on the other to entrust 
such government to persons who are not fit to govern. 
Our natural British tendency is to decentralise whenever 

ssible. That is unlike the French tendency, which 

inferiors invariably to wait for instructions from 





superiors, and even robs superiors of initiative effort. 
But in certain cases we must be on our guard lest our 
tendency to decentralise should betray the real interests 
of our dependencies. To take two particular instances, 
India and Egypt, we must recognise with absolute clear- 
ness that “free institutions in the full sense of the term 
must for generations to come be wholly unsuitable.” 
There is no greater difference in the world than the 
difference between East and West; and there can be 
no more cardinal mistake for a politician than to 
suppose that a system of government which has been 
found to suit Western nations is necessarily the best 
system, or even a possible system, for Orientals. That 
does not imply that the Government of an Oriental 
nation, although Orientalism accepts most readily the idea 
of despotic rule, need ever be tyrannical or oppressive. 
On the contrary, the primary object of British rule in the 
East should be, “ not to introduce a system which, under 
the specious cloak of free institutions, will enable a small 
minority of natives to misgovern their countrymen, but to 
establish one which will enable the mass of the population 
to be governed according to the code of Christian morality.” 
And this duty involves another. One of the disintegrating 
causes of the Roman Empire was what Dr. Hodgkin has 
called “ barbarous finance.” The merit of any particular 
system of taxation was judged mainly from the amount of 
funds which it poured into the Imperial coffers. The 
danger before ourselves is not lest our taxation should 
be brutal, but lest it should become too scientific. It 
may be difficult for the Chancellor of an Exchequer 
to frame a Budget if he cannot tell within a reasonable 
sum what his revenue will be; but it is equally unreason- 
able, from the Oriental point of view, to expect an Egyptian 
fellah or an Indian ryot to pay the same tax on his land 
in a year of famine as he paysin a year of plenty. Western 
minds may expect the Oriental to save from the fat years 
to provide for the lean; but if Western logic appears 
illogical to the Eastern mind, logical taxation may easily 
take on the form of over-taxation, and over-taxation 
breeds mutiny. The underlying principle should be that 
of the great Lord Lawrence, that the strongest security of 
our rule over Orientals lies “in the contentment, if not in 
the attachment, of the masses.” 


Clear thinking upon cardinal points remains the need 
of all needs for politicians of to-day, especially those in 
whom is vested authority over the larger affairs of the 
Empire. It is encouraging, therefore, to find an exception- 
ally clear thinker examining the problem of the future of 
our Empire, and deciding that the causes which brought 
down the only Empire comparable in power with the 
British cannot be discerned at work. He does not decide 
that all is for the best in the best of all Empires; but he 
believes that “to every danger that threatens there is a 
safeguard: to every portion of the body politic in which 
symptoms of disease may occur, it is possible to apply 
a remedy.” But we must be wise enough to see 
the remedy and avail ourselves of it. The conclusion 
is a generalisation which we believe to be profoundly true. 
It is that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the esseutial 
points of a sound Imperial policy—a policy which should 
avoid pauperisation, shun over-centralisation, reject pro- 
posals involving heavy taxes, keep the sword sharp but 
in reserve, and endeavour to bind ruled to rulers with 
bonds of contentment—can be embodied in one single 
statement: ‘“‘ That, whilst steadily avoiding any movement 
in the direction of official proselytism, our relations 
with the various races who are subjects of the King of 
England should be founded on the granite rock of the 
Christian moral code.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN WEST HAM. 


7 E borough of West Ham has done a real, though 

wholly unintentional, service to the community by 
the manner in which it has handled the question of unem- 
ployment. It has, if there be any power of judgment left 
among us, ruled out for ever the particular methods which 
have been in intermittent operation there for the last twelve 
years; and as, on a smaller scale, with some local differ- 
ences and a good deal more hesitation on the part of the 
authorities, these methods have been very generally followed, 
the experience gained is of great value. We wish we could 
add that the suffering which these experiments have caused 
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had fallen upon those who have tried them so long. That | unemployed problem. The want of work is not cured, for 
this has not been the case there can be no need to say. | the number of those who are without remains the same, 
The burden of unsuccessful social experiments invariably | The man who is really looking for work is not helped, for 
falls on those for whose benefit they have been tried, and | though in two vears the Committee provided 14,821 weeks’ 
West Ham has not varied the record in this respect. In | work, yet as this was divided among 3,274 men, each one 
the first instance, the Borough Council felt so confident | of them has on the average had only four weeks’ work, 
that their plan would succeed that they anticipated the | In this respect the machinery of the Act has been of 
necessity it was designed to meet. In the valuable Report | no more use than the more openly uneconomic plan, or 
of the Outer London Inquiry Committee which has lately | absence of plan, preferred by the Borough Council. The 
appeared (“ West Ham: a Study in Social and Industrial | advantage to the men actually kept at work has been 
Problems,” Compiled by Edward G. Howarth and Mona | obtained at a greatly disproportionate expense, for of the 





Wilson; J. M. Dent and Co., 6s. net) we read that 
provision of work for the unemployed was first under- 
taken in the winter of 1895-96, when trade, 
bad, “was steadily improving,’ and that the second 
attempt in the same direction was made in 1898-99, though 
“the percentage of unemployment was then very low.” 
From 1902 till the passing of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act in 1905 “each winter was deemed severe enough to 
warrant relief works,” any feature special to a particular 
season being “ met by their greater extension.’ The 
arrangements of the Council had all the characteristics 
which commonly mark these combinations of good 
intentions and bad execution. Work was usually offered 
for two days at a time, with the result that in the 
winter of 1904-5 “the 585 most fortunate men received 
twelve days’ work in six months or two days’ work per 
month.” No attempt was made to distinguish between 
deserving and undeserving applicants. Until 1905 there 
was no co-operation with the Guardians,—an omission 
which was of the less importance in that relief works 
carried on in this fashion could not possibly super- 
sede other kinds of outdoor relief. The supervision was 
inefficient, and the work done was of very little value. 
A few streets were paved and a few public buildings 
painted at a high cost, and some hundreds of men 
received windfalls amounting at most to a few shillings 
per month. 


Under the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, the 
machinery of relief has been changed; but it does not 
appear that any appreciable benefit has followed. Various 
qualifications have been demanded as a condition of 
receiving relief, with the result that fifty per cent. of the 
applicants proved to be without the scope of the Act. 
This would seem to detract from the value of the remedy 
provided by Parliament; but the Report relieves any 
anxiety on this head by the assurance that the law “ was 
not administered according to the letter.” Thus the regula- 
tions provided that work should not be given to men 
who had received poor relief during the previous twelve 
months; but as the number of these cases exceeded four- 
teen hundred, the Local Government Board consented to 
suspend the rule in seven hundred of them. The relief 
work started was of a somewhat more satisfactory kind. 
A part of Wanstead Flats was drained, a farm colony was 
started, and nineteen families were sent to Canada. In 
1907 there was a further improvement. For the first 
time steps were taken to gauge the quality and cost 
of the work done. There was more efficient superin- 
tendence, and the engineer gives the carefully moderated 
praise that “the result is a considerable improvement 
on any work of a similar character carried out by 
‘unemployed’ labour.” By the side of ordinary labour, 
however, the comparison does not work out so well. 
“The amount done has been carefully measured by the 
Borough Engineer, who places its value at £7,397 10s., 
while the total cost was £10,135 16s. 8d.,” or nearly 
thirty-seven per cent. in excess of what the same work 
would have been done for under ordinary conditions. 
If, indeed, the problem had been brought any nearer a 
solution by this additional! outlay, no one need have grudged 
it. But there is nothing to show that the relief expendi- 
ture has had this effect. What evidence there is points 
in the other direction The percentage of applicants for 
relief who present themselves again and again grows 
larger, and the conclusion of the Report is that “the 
provision of work under the Unemployed Workmen Act 
in one year tends rather to encourage reliance upon the 
same source of assistance in the following year than to 
restore men to independence.” 


In no single feature, it will be seen, is the condition of 
West Hum benefited by the present treatment of the 





though | 


| £1 19s. 91. which was the gross weekly outlay per man, 
| the man himself received only £1 1s. 10d. Obviously 
it would have been cheaper to have presented this sum 
to each labourer, and so saved the 17s. 11d. which 
was required in order to give it him in the shape of 
nominal wages. If it is objected to this latter plan 
that it takes no account of the moral benefit conferred 
by making him a labourer instead of a pauper, we answer 
that in all essentials the labourer on relief works is a 
|pauper. He is being paid for doing work which is not 
wanted, and which is offered him as a more creditable 
| form of out-relief. In point of fact, however, the case 
| is much stronger than this. In what we have said all that 
appears is that these methods of dealing with the unem- 
ployed leave West Ham no better than they found it, 
whereas the real gravamen of the charge is that they make 
the borough a great deal worse than it would have been if 
nothing had been done. It does this in two ways. In 
the first place, it keeps the men relieved unemployed, 
instead of helping them to find employment elsewhere. 
Regularly as winter comes round they drift back again to 
their old homes, take up once more their casual jobs, 
and look to making out their miserable livelihood by an 
occasional wage earned on the relief works. To each 
| individual worker, no doubt, this occasional wage seems a 
good deal larger than it is. There is an attractive air of 
chance about it. A man may hope that luck will for once 
be on his side, and that he will come in for a longer term 
of employment than his fellows. When to this are added 
the attractions of habit and familiarity—the belief that 
he knows the worst, and that West Ham can, at all 
events, have no fresh terrors for him—it is easy to see 
why he comes back with the first frosts. In the second 
place, this treatment of the unemployed perpetuates and 
intensifies the worst feature of West Ham life. That 
feature is casual labour. There it is the exception to 
have regular employment. The rule is to have a job 
to-day and none to-morrow. The men stand idle in the 
market-place or at the wharfside on the chance that some 
one will appear to hire them. When the habit of casual 
labour has once been established, it infects even the more 
regular kinds of work. It is seen, of course, in its most 
developed form in the docks, where the demand for labour 
is necessarily less regular than in other trades, but it has 
spread to many of the factories which have been planted in 
the district, and has become one of the elements which an 
employer habitually takes into account. The economic 
condition of West Ham is gradually approaching the state 
of things which the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 found 
in existence over the whole country. Then the farmer 
made no complaint of his high Poor-rate, because he felt 
repaid for it by a low wages-bill. There were actually cases 
in which employers would not take on labourers who were 
not in receipt of parish relief. Exactly the same thing 
happens in West Ham. The employers find it very con- 
venient to have a reserve stock of labour upon which they 
can draw ata moment’s notice. If they had to arrange for 
keeping this reserve stock in the district at their own cost, 
they would have to alter their business methods and find 
more than one kind of work for their men to do. “ Under 
the present method of administration the money spent 
acts largely as a subsidy to the employers of casual 
labour,” since it “actually tends to perpetuate” the 
irregularity of work in which they find their best security 
for getting the labour they want exactly when they happen 
to want it. 

We need not commend this West Ham Report to the 
attention of the President of the Local Government Board, 
for we are sure it has not escaped him. We commend it, 
however, to all Members of Parliament in view of the 
discussions of the unemployed question which are certain 
to occupy Parliament during the coming Session. 
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THE APOCALYPSE. 

ANTE'S “Divine Comedy” is susceptible of no literal 
D interpretation. I1t is not history nor theology, though 
it is saturated with both; it is poetry. A like criticism might 
be made upon the Book of the Revelation. The writer was not 
a theologian nor an historian, but a prophet. He was “in the 
Spirit,” he tells us, when be conceived his book, and he spoke, 
not of what he saw, but as the Spirit gave him utterance. To 
regard him as a sort of supernatural traveller who has been 
not only to Rome, but to heaven and to hell, and who 
described for his reader the seven hills, the golden street, the 
burning lake, Nero, Satan, and the King of heaven, is to use 
the deadly weapon of literalism to kill the spirit of prophecy, 
and to make of the prophet not a seer but an impostor. “ No 
man hath seen God at any time,” declared St. John. There is 
no such thing as going up to heaven nor down to hell in 
search of the Word of God, argued St. Paul, for “the word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.” “The 
kingdom of God is within you,” said Christ, who spake “as 
one having authority”; and surely no Christian scribe would 
have consciously contradicted Him. 

The scene of the Revelation, like the scene of “ The Divine 
Comedy,” is laid in the human soul environed by the spirit of 
the time. The second could only have been written by an Italian 
in the Middle Ages, the first only by a Jew in the dawn of the 
Christian era. The writer is a believer in Christ and the 
literary descendant of the prophet Daniel. We cannot 
altogether reconstruct the mediaeval world in which Dante 
lived. Learned men indicate for us the colouring and 
outline, but only here and there can we distinguish detail. 
The meaning of much of the poem is therefore dubious. 
What is true in this respect of Dante’s poetry is true in a 
greater degree of the prophet’s “ Revelation.” Part of it is, 
as Luther said, entirely “dark.” In the chiaroscuro, how- 
ever, beautiful and awful forms are still to be seen. The 
writer breathes an atmosphere of persecution. The smoke of 
the sacrifice is ever in his nostrils, the cries of the innocent 
are never out of his ears. The thought of suffering is 
stamped indelibly upon his imagination. The human instinct 
to transfer it to guilty shoulders is strong in his heart. Surely, 
he feels, there must be justice somewhere, an abyss of fire, anda 
second death. Surely the proud heathen “ speaking great things 
and blasphemies ” will expiate somehow the blood of those who 
endured to the end and died “for the witness of Jesus, and 
for the word of God,” and whose only offence was that they 
would not worship “the beast, neither his image.” Surely, 
too, the souls of those whose bodies lie beneath the Christian 
altar will be hereafter received into an abiding city,—not a city 
like Rome with her slaves and her oppressors, her irksome law, 
her unbounded license, her religious ritual and her fleshly rites, 
her schools, her armies, and her amphitheatre, but such a city 
as Jerusalem of old might prefigure in the mind of a patriot, 
a New Jerusalem, whose gates shone in the sunset, a city 
enlightened by the Spirit of God and governed by the precepts 
of Christ. “I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lumb are the temple of it”; and “the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 

Such is the hope of final justice which welds together the 
many sections of the Book of the Revelation. “He that 
leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity: he that 
killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword. 
Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.” But the 
details are blurred, and often defy interpretation. Here and 
there, as in a damaged mosaic, brilliant fragments remain on 
which the colours are still fresh. We see “the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God,” and are told 
that “the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” What does it mean? Who can tell us any more? 
Yet we cannot forget it. Again, we see “a pale horse: and 
his name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” Further on there is another strange rider armed with 
a bow, who “ went forth conquering, and to conquer.” Then 
a white-robed company beside a stream, and we are told that 
“these are they which came out of great tribulation,” and 
are now at peace where “ God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” The whole region is peopled with angels, and 
vibrates with their voices. There is a sound as “of many 
waters,” and as “of a great thunder.” Through it come 





strains of melody, “ harpers harping with their harps.” From 
time to time a single voice is distinguishable, and a message 
is to be heard. “I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, Saying with a loud voice, Fear God, 
and give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: 
and worship bim that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and the fountains of waters.” 

The belief that the Apostle John wrote the Book of the 
Revelation is now very generally abandoned. From the 
earliest times, as early as the year 200, we hear of those who 
doubted its authenticity. For centuries it did not form part 
of the Greek Canon, and at the time of the Reformation its 
canonicity was seriously attacked in the West. Luther 
objected to it, not on historical, but on religious grounds. He 
“ could not see that it was inspired by the Holy Ghost.” Our 
Lord—as He is revealed to us in the rest of Scripture—hardly 
appeared in the book, he said. Would Jobn have made such 
un omission? Zwingli condemned it altogether; Calvin left 
it out of his commentary upon the Bible; but in spite of 
serious assaults it has not lost its pla The Rev. F. C. 
Porter in his long and deeply interesting article on “ Revela- 
tion” in Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” (the more 
orthodox, our readers may remember, of the two great 
Biblical dictionaries) thus explains its continuance in the 
Canon. There was, and is, he thinks, “ a consciousness [in the 
Church} that on the whole the religious fuith and feeling of 
the book predominate over its Apocalyptic form, and give to 
Apocalyptical language, which the majority cannot under- 
stand or accept, practically the value of figure for the 
emotional expression of Christian faith and hope.” 

How much poorer should we have been had the Church 
refused to sanction the visions of this seer!—had we never 
heard him tell his hopes of “a new heaven and a new earth,” 
divine hopes which the Roman fires could not consume. 
“ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men,” he cries, “and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away.” At times we see that the sense of his 
prophetic office was strong upon him. He was constrained to 
set down his thoughts; he could not forbear. “ Write: for 
these words are true and faithful,” we read. “Iam Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto him that 
is athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely.” It is 
strange that the English Church, who searched the Scriptures 
to such wonderful purpose when she compiled her Liturgy, 
made no use of the following invitation from the Book of the 
Revelation: “‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” , 

Luther, according to Professor Jiilicher, based his trenchant 
Biblical criticism not so much upon his learning as upon his 
religious genius ; perhapsthat is why his arguments are still so 
cogent. Truly, we cannot recognise our Lord in the Apocalypse. 
We hear of the symbolic Lamb, we see the leader of the heavenly 
host; but he who in martial pomp avenges the saints, who 
judges and makes war in righteousness, is not our Lord, whose 
agony moved Him only to forgiveness. Now and again— 
for instance, as we read the words “ Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock "—we do indeed see “one like unto the Son 
of man,”—“ He himself with His human air.” But the next 
moment, as in Browning's vision of Easter Day, He is gone. 
Perhaps after all the best reason for the reverence Christendom 
has paid to the Book of the Revelation may be expressed in 
its own words: “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy.” If its author was not a Christian Apostle, he was 
without doubt a Christian prophet, and there is faith, hope, 
and passion in his poetry whose explanation and inspiration is 
Christ. 


THE PROSE STYLE OF MEN OF ACTION. 

TYLE—like beauty and like genius—is one of those 
h mysterious qualities which can be immediately per- 
ceived, but which cannot be defined. Pages of analysis and 
description will fail to convey the notion, which becomes 
obvious at once from a paragraph by Swift or Sir Thomas 
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Browne. If we examine the paragraph, if we split it up into 
its component parts—the sense, the sound, the rhythm, the 
balance, the arrangement—we shall find that the informing 
spirit of the whole, the style itself, has somehow or other 
slipped through our fingers and disappeared, like the principle 
of life in the chemical analysis of protoplasm. Thus there is 
no receipt for style; one has it or one has it not; and though, 
if one has it, there are aids—such as study and practice— 
towards the perfecting of it, yet there can be no doubt that its 
essence is a gift inborn. Some writers—Walter Pater was one 
of them—seek through a lifetime, with all the laborious refine- 
ments of scholarship and taste, to achieve style, and in the end 
achieve only the imitation of it; while a Bunyan, tinkering in 
the highways, flows at will with the very perfection of 
language. Nor is the gift confined to those whose fame rests 
on their mastery of words. Nothing is more interesting than 
to watch the magic of style springing out unexpectedly 
from the utterances of great men of action, bringing 
an alien sweetness into the hard world of fact, and 
wonderfully lending to expressions of business or of duty the 
glamour of passion and romance. The sentences of these 


natural stylists, thrown off amid the hazards and labours of | 


administration or of arms, possess often enough a distinctive 
quality of their own,—a racy flavour of actual life which is 
rarely caught save by the greatest or least literary man of 
letters. It would have needed a Shakespeare or a Scott at the 


height of inspiration to coin such a phrase as Cromwell's | 
memorable injunction, “Put your trust in God and keep | 


your powder dry!” The mere writer who must, like a silk- 
worm, spin out his precious material from inside him can 
hardly hope to rival the man of genius whose imagination has 
been quickened and whose tongue has been loosened by what 
Burke calls the “ overmastering necessities ” of events. Who 


does not feel, however humble his pretensions, that he might, | 


after all, write splendid prose if he had just won a splendid 
victory P 

Among the Elizabethans, with whom style was, so to speak, 
in the air, great men of action possessed the magic of 
expression in overflowing measure. In those days functions 
were less specialised than now; and it is often difficult to 
decide whether an Elizabethan was chiefly eminent as a writer 
or a soldier, as a discoverer or a poet. What could be more 


magnificent than Sir Walter Raleigh’s prose? His invo- | 


cation to Death at the close of his “ History of the World” 
is too well known for quotation; but some _ sentences 
from his less familiar “ Letter to Henry, Prince of Wales” 
contain, in the same rich raiment, the same nobility of 
spirit :-— 


“ Your father is called the Vicegerent of Heaven; while he is | 
Shall man have authority | 


good he is the vicegerent of Heaven. 
from the fountain of good to do evil? No, my prince; let mean 
and degenerate spirits, which want benevolence, suppose your 
power impaired by a disability of doing injuries. If want of 
power to do ill be anincapacity in a prince, with reverence be it 
spoken, it is an incapacity he has in common with the Deity. 
pre Preserve to your future subjects the divine right of free 
agents; and to your own royal house the divine right of being 
their benefactors. 
from God.” 


Less profound, but even more moving, is Essex’s letter from 
the Tower to Queen Elizabeth, opening with this enthralling 
sentence :— 

“From a mind delighting in sorrow, from spirits wasted in 


passion, from a heart torn in pieces with care, grief, and travail, | 


from a man that hateth himself and all things that keep him 
alive, what service can your Majesty expect ?” 


And Elizabeth herself was a mistress of English prose. Her 


speech to her last Parliament contains passages of exquisite | 


beauty, in which a solemn tenderness of cadence mingles with 
the simple grandeur of the words :— 

“There is no jewel, be it of never so rich a price, which I 
prefer before this jewel, I mean your love. For I do more 
esteem it than any treasure or riches; for that we know how to 
— but love and thanks I count inestimable. And though God 

ath raised me high, yet this I count the glory of my Crown, 
that I have reigned with your loves. This makes that I do not 
so much rejoice that God hath made me a Queen, as to be Queen 
over so thankful a people.” 

In strong contrast with the splendid and stately sentences 
of the Elizabethans stands the strange, half-incoherent, half- 
inspired style of Oliver Cromwell. His loose, vague, unformed 
periods, in which the meaning, so often dissipated and lost in 


Believe me, there is no other right can flow | 


a complexity of unfinished phrases, flashes out sometimes with 
amazing force, resemble clouds charged with lightning; the 
reader is alternately illamined and confused. When the 
stupendous power of the man does burst out to the surface, 
who can follow the words without a tingling in the blood, who 
can fail to catch, with the ear of the imagination, the echo of 
that high terrific voice P— 

“T can say, in the simplicity of my soul, I love not, I love not~ 
I declined it in my former speech—lI say, I love not to rake into 
sores, or to discover nakedness! That which I drive at is this: | 
say to you, I hoped to have had leave to have retired to a private 
life. I begged to be dismissed of my charge; I begged it again 
and again; and God be Judge between me and all men if [ lie 
in this matter! That I lie not in matter of fact is known to very 
many: but whether I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to 
represent to you that which was not upon my heart, I say, the 
Lord be Judge...... But I could not obtain what my soul 
longed for. And the plain truth is, I did afterwards apprehend 
that some did think, my judgment not suiting with theirs, that it 
could not well be.” 
| Such hammer-strokes of speech could only have come, we 
| feel, from a man who had gone scatheless through the 
depths, who had looked on tempests and was never shaken. 
The same impression is produced by the writing of another 
great Puritan,—Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln's style is full, 
like Cromwell's, of reminiscences of the Bible; but it has 
more of the beauty and less of the sternness of the Biblical 
manner. With an instinct for the use of words which is truly 
astonishing, he knew how to combine the charm of decoration 
with the most direct force. A single sentence—from the 
conclusion of the Second Inaugural—will amply illustrate 
these qualities :— 

“With malice towards none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

Another great master of English prose was Robert Clive. 
| His style is remarkable for its straightforwardness, its vigour, 

and its passion; the diction is always plain, the construction 
always simple, and yet a feeling of intensity and excite. 
'ment vibrates in what he writes. He was an adept in 
the use of striking and original antitheses, and many of 
his finest effects are produced by this means. ‘“ Without 
his abilities and indefatigable industry,” he said of his 
private secretary, “I could never have gone through my 
| great and arduous undertaking; and in serving me he served 
the Company.” What a concentration of feeling the last 
| words contain! More familiar is the magnificent passage 
in his statement to the Chairman of a Committee of the 
House of Commons :— 

“Consider the situation in which the victory of Plassey had 
placed me. A great prince was dependent on my pleasure; an 
| opulent city lay at my mercy; its richest bankers bid against 

each other for my smiles; I walked through vaults which were 
thrown open to me alone, piled on either hand with gold and 
| jewels! Mr. Chairman, at this moment, I stand astonished at 
my own moderation.” 

Clive certainly possessed the quality which, according to 
Hazlitt, marks the supreme prose-writer,—that of losing “no 
| particle of the exact, characteristic, extreme, impression of 
| the thing he writes about.” And the same may be said of the 
| greatest of Clive’s successors,—Warren Hastings, whose vast 
| elaborate sentences, with their Latin words and balanced 
| structure, produce, at their best, « sense of the mystery and 
grandeur of the East. It is interesting to compare the 
| splendid trenchancy of Clive with the swelling and romantic 
| utterance of Hastings, who was able, no less than his prede- 
cessor, to infuse the profoundest passion into what he 
wrote :— 

“The valour of others acquired, I enlarged and gave shape and 

consistency to the dominion which you hold there [Bengal]; 1 
preserved it; I sent forth its armies with an effectual, but 
economical hand, through unknown and hostile regions to the 
support of your other possessions; to the retrieval of the one 
[Bombay] from degradation and dishonour; and of the other 
{Madras} from utter loss and ruin...... I gave you all, and 
you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and a life of 
impeachment.” 
What would not the mere man of letters give to be able to 
write like that? The glowing diction, the inimitable rhythm, 
the superb and awful close,—by what magic intuition bave 
these things been brought into existence? by what 
mysterious and unconscious ait ? 
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A NEW GAME FOR BOYS. 


“ EACE-SCOUTING” is a pastime which in theory 

turns a boy, whether he live in the country or in 
the town, into something between a knight-errant and a 
Fenimore Cooper hero. General Baden-Powell has been 
lecturing throughout the country on behalf of an organisation 
of “Boy Scouts” which he is himself establishing, and we 
certainly wish him success. Every scheme deserves success 
which cultivates patriotic service, observation, handiness, self- 
respect, independence, courtesy, and similar qualities. General 
Baden-Powell has just followed up his lectures by publishing 
Part 1. of a beok called “Scouting for Boys” (London: 
Horace Cox, 4d. net), which is to be completed in six parts. 
The first part gives an accurate enough notion of what 
General Baden-Powell hopes to achieve, and how. It is very 
unconventional, and whether the boyish fancy will be captured 
by the precise mixture of seriousness and madness which it 
prescribes as a working rule of life we cannot undertake to 
say. But let us hope that it will. 

Whenever a new scheme for the regeneration of British 
manhood is launched, we wonder how much the existence of 
otber organisations, all working for the same end, has been 
taken into account. The overlapping of kindred societies in 
England must cause an incalculable waste of energy. No 
one has hitherto invented a scheme for teaching boys to 
follow the spoors of life with tenacity and generosity and 
chivalry exactly like that of General Baden-Powell; nor 
could any one have done so, for General Baden-Powell’s 
scheme is all his own. But there are numerous societies, 
several of which General Baden-Powell mentions, which 
do aim ultimately at the same point, and we should like to 
know exactly how far General Baden-Powell is providing 
against doing again what has already been done. He speaks 
of scouting as an extra or parallel interest for boys, but we 
fear that lack of time would cause it to be simply a substitute 
for something else. The National League for Physical 
Improvement and Education was created for the very 
necessary work of co-ordination. It is intended to be the In- 
telligence Department of all voluntary effort towards improving 
the race in strength and health. Perhaps General Baden- 
Powell has scouted it out, consulted its officials, and carefully 
dovetailed his activities with those of which it already has 
cognisance. If not, we suggest that he and the National 
League should at once help one another. General Baden- 
Powell's first object is to “counteract the present tendency to 
degeneration and improve the material and moral standing of 
the nation’s manhood,’—words which might have been taken 
from a Report of the National League. But we must proceed 
to the scheme. He says that if every young man in the 
country would take half-a-dozen boys in hand and teach them 
this so-called scouting, the end would soon be accomplished. 
“Good citizenship would be taught by an attractive method.” 
General Baden-Powell accepts the calculation that of the 
2,000,000 boys in Great Britain, 1,730,000 are not under good 
influences. Of course, here is an enormous field for operations ; 
there ought to be plenty of room for all serious campaigners ; 
and yet, unhappily, we have learned from experience that 
philanthropic societies work and rework on the same material. 
They often hinder one another from making the best of the 
small opportunities, and the greater part of the material 
is not touched at all. Well, we shall not despair. When 
the 1,730,000 boys have become scouts, the 270,000 may 
well be allowed to stand ontside the ranks in order that 
there may be somebody to be hunted. To bring boys under 
your influence you must offer them what they like; it is 
useless to invite them to a new form of educational penance 
for the sake of their country. General Baden-Powell there- 
fore designs his “ Peace-Scouting” on the lines of a vast 
game. When the boys have been formed in patrols and 
troops, have a uniform, and have learned their secret signs, 
they may exalt their spirits with a war-dance :— 

“The boys then form into a wide circle, into the middle of 
which one steps forward and carries out a war dance, representing 
how he tracked and fought with one of his enemies. He goes 
through the whole fight in dumb show, until he finally kills his 
foe, the scouts meantime still singing the Ingonyama chorus, and 
dancing on their own ground. So soon as he finishes the fight, 
the leader starts the ‘Be Prepared’ chorus, which they repeat 
three times in honour of the scout who has just danced. ‘Then 
they recommence the Ingonyama chorus, and another scout steps 





into the ring, and describes in dumb show how he stalked and 
killed a wild buffalo. While he does the creeping up and stalking 
the animal, the scouts all crouch and sing their chorus very softly, 
and as he gets more into the fight with the beast, they similarly 
spring up and dance and shout the chorus loudly. When he has 
slain the beast, the leader again gives the ‘ Be Prepared’ chorus 
in his honour, which is repeated three times, the scouts banging 
their staffs on the ground at the same time as they stamp ‘ Bom! 
bom!’ At the end of the third repetition, ‘Bom! bom!’ is 
repeated the second time. The circle then close together, turn to 
their left again, grasping shoulders with the left hand, and move 
off, singing the Ingonyama chorus, or, if it is not desired to move 
away, they break up after the final ‘Bom! bom !’” 

The “Ingonyama chorus,” which is to be shouted on the march, 
or as applause at games, reminds us of American College 
yells. One of these, suggested by the Frogs’ chorus in Aris- 
tophanes, was familiar for a short time in England some years 
ago: “ Brakekeax, keax, keax, brakekeax, keax, keax, rah, rab, 
rah, Yale!” The leader of the Ingonyama chorus cries : “ Een 
gonyima, gonyima,” and the chorus answers: “Invooboo, Yah 
bébé! Yah bd! Invooboo.” These sentences, we are told, 
mean “He isalion!” and “Yes! he is better than that; he 
is a hippopotamus!” We do not dispute that, but we do 
rather question whether English boys, who are self-conscious 
and fearful of ridicule, will perform the war-dance with the 
zest which alone could carry it off. Is it possible, we wonder, 
to make British boys proclaim entirely exotic sentiments with 
sincerity ? We have heard of converted natives who reverted 
from sedate English dancing into a frenzied cannibalistic 
war-dance when the fit came upon them; but the tendency in 
this case would be in the opposite direction, and the effect 
would be unimpressive from the point of view of a war-dance, 
Still, we may be wrong, and we hope we are, for we are certain 
that a little organised insanity is a sure key to a boy's 
heart when once he bas entered into the spirit of the thing. 
A grotesque or extravagant treatment of indigenous senti- 
ments, however, would, we should think, be more likely to 
succeed. For all military and quasi-military purposes the 
true principle is to lay under contribution the natural pursuits 
and accomplishments of a nation, not to imitate those of 
others. 

The qualities of the good scout are all desirable, and are all 
well described by General Baden-Powell. When Kim became 
an agent of the Government Intelligence Department in 
india, he was taught to become a quick observer. He was 
shown a tray full of various precious stones, and when 
he had looked at it for a minute the tray was covered 
and he was told to say what he had seen. At first he could 
only remember a few things, but soon he became quick and 
accurate. In many ways he practised and developed his 
observation, till he could deduce conclusions from tiny signs 
which would have meant nothing to him before he began his 
social “ scouting.” General Baden-Powell suggests games of 
observation, and all these are delightful. They are not only 
amusing in themselves, but they “give an object” to the most 
familiar walk and the most familiar scene. In “ Morgan’s 
Game,” for example, “scouts are ordered to run to a certain 
hoarding where an umpire is already posted to time them. 
They are each allowed to look at this for one minute, and then 
they run back to headquarters and report to the instructor 
all that was on the hoarding in the way of advertisements.” 
Similarly quickness of eyesight and hearing would be developed. 
Just as the fisherman can see the trout moving among the weeds, 
although the unversed eye sees nothing, so would the scout 
have opened up to him a new world of significant sights and 
sounds. No boy would walk without noticing the lie of the 
ground, the speed of streams, the direction and force of the 
wind, the character of the trees, the contents of shops, 
the appearance of buildings, and so forth. General Baden- 
Powell proposes that every patrol of scouts be named after 
Thus they may be known as the “ Wolves,” 
The cry of the animal or 
To pass the second- 


some animal. 
the “ Curlews,” or the “ Eagles.” 
bird would be the sign of the patrol. 
class test a boy must tie four of the following knots 
in less than thirty seconds for each knot: bowline, 
fisherman’s bend, reef knot, clove hitch, and sheet bend; 
he must track a spoor for a quarter of a mile in not 
more than fifteen minutes, or describe satisfactorily the 
contents of one shop-window out of four observed for one 
minute each; and he must go at scout’s pace for one mile in 
not more than thirteen minutes, know the scouts’ laws and 








signs, and know the right way to fly the Union Jack. To 
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become a first-cluss scout a boy, in addition to this test, 
must indicate the points of the compass from where he stands, 
make a journey alone of not less than fifteen miles from point 
to point, describe the proper means of saving life in various 
accidents, be able to read and write, have at least sixpence in 
the Savings Bank, prove that he has brought a recruit and 
taught him to tie the six principal kndts, and lay and light a 
fire, using not more than two matches, and cook a quarter of 
a pound of flour and two potatoes without using cooking 
utensils. As another example of a game we may give the one 
called “Scout meets scout” :— 

“Single scouts, or complete patrols or pairs of scouts, to be 
taken out about two miles apart, and made to work towards each 
other, either alongside a road, or by giving each side a landmark 
to work to, such as a steep hill or big tree, which is directly 
behind the other party, and will thus insure their coming together. 
The patrol which first sees the other wins. ‘his is signified by 
the patrol leader holding up his patrol flag for the umpire to see, 
and sounding his whistle. A patrol need not keep together, but 
that patrol wins which first holds out its flag, so it is well for the 
scouts to be in touch with their patrol leaders by signal, voice, or 
message. Scouts may employ any ruse they like, such as climbing 
into trees, hiding in carts, etc., but they must not dress up in 
disguise.” 

We have said nothing of the rules for chivalry, considerate- 
ness, cheerfulness, and the like, but these are all beyond 
reproach in principle. They would soon teach a boy the 
rather important lesson that politeness is not the same as 
subservience. Some of the laws, however, seem to us to need 
modification or further explanation, such as that which says: 
“A scout goes about with a smile on and whistling. It cheers 
him and cheers other people, especially in time of danger, for 
he keeps it up then all the same.” We should have thought 
that. whistling would add considerably to the dangers of 
scouting, and reduce the likelihood of its success; is it not on 
record that a humorous general once issued the following 
order during maneuvres; “ Volunteer bands must not play 
when in ambush”? Again, we may be perverse, but we 
are seldom cheered ourselves by the whistling of others. 
“*Country first, self second,’ should be your motto,” says 
General Baden-Powell. That is so sound that we can only 
regret that General Baden-Powell should give the captious 
cause to think that he has suggested a different order in 
choosing for the motto of the whole organisation his own 
initials: “ B(e) P(repared).” 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


PROMINENT FACTORS IN SCOTTISH POLITICS. 
[From a ScotrisH CORRESPONDENT. | 
Ir is highly significant as a sign of the times, and as an 
evidence of the essential central-mindedness of Scotland in 
this time of crisis and transition, that the chief topic of con- 
versation in political circles at the present moment is not Mr. 
Balfour's speech at Glasgow or the surprise in Mid-Devon, 
but the Report of a voluntary Commission on the working of 
the Crofters Acts and the prospects of land legislation in 
Scotland. Most, if not all, of the members of this Commission 
are Liberals of the type of Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, who 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Member for Midlothian, and Mr. 
Charles Douglas, whoformerly represented North-West Lanark- 
shire. Yet their evidence, taken on the spot, is distinctly 
against such an indiscriminate extension of the Crofters Acts 
as was contemplated in the Small Landholders Bill promoted 
by the Secretary for Scotland. “ We cannot report,” they say, 
“that the agriculture of the crofters as a whole has made any 
progress commensurate with the growth of education and 
the advance in agriculture elsewhere.” They further declare 
that with respect to the establishment of new small holdings 
their confidence in the success of the prosecution of such an 
enterprise by a central department of the State has not been in- 
creased by what they have seen of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. This criticism, taken along with the discredit 
into which the Government’s proposals for dealing with land 
values have fallen, points to a much more serious opposition to 
the agrarian measures dealing with Scotland which are promised 
in the approaching Session than that which rendered futile 
the proposals of last year. It may be considered absolutely 





as this body of voluntary inquirers is commonly styled, is less 
notable for the important facts which it discloses than for the 
proof it supplies that the mind of rural Scotland is not 
enamoured of the policy which is advocated by the Prime 
Minister. If a measure dealing with Scottish land on the 
lines of the Act passed last year for England were introduced, 
it might have some chance of passing; any other is already 
doomed. 

The middle classes, both in the cities and in the country 
districts, may not subscribe to all that Mr. Balfour said in 
his speech last week in Glasgow—it is indeed safe to say that 
they do not subscribe to his pronouncement in favour of a 
scheme of diluted Fiscal Reform—but they do approve of his 
merciless indictment of Mr. Sinclair's agrarian schemes, 
They have shown in various ways, also, that they are even less 
sympathetic with the pseudo-Socialism that is contemplated 
by the Government, and which may find its place in Mr, 
Asquith’s Budget, than with the unadulterated Socialism, 
involving a scheme of universal non-contributory old-age 
pensions, which is boldly advocated by Mr. Barnes, the 
capable and resolute Member for the Blackfriars Division 
of Glasgow. In other words, the centre of political 
gravity is once more Glasgow. The metropolis of Scottish 
commerce, which, however, has shown of recent years that 
it is eminently responsive to the claims of learning and 
of art, spells its conservatism with a small “ec,” but it is 
never uncertain in its spelling. Whether it returns seven 
Unionists or seven Liberals to Parliament, or whether, as 
in 1906, it prefers Liberals who are Free-traders to Unionists 
who are Tariff Reformers, it never allows itself to be carried 
far out of the depths of its instinctive caution. This is the 
“true inwardness”’ of the meeting which recently supported 
and applauded Lord Cromer and Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
when they addressed the Unionist Free-Trade Club in the 
West of Scotland. At the present moment this middle-class 
conservatism would have no objection to ally itself with 
official Unionism if effect could be given to the aspiration 
recently expressed by Lord Newlands, the President of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations in Scotland. He 
frankly contemplates a coalition between moderate Liberals 
and Conservatives in resistance to schemes of revolution and 
confiscation; and undoubtedly if an alliance could be con- 
summated between the Conservatism which is represented 
better by Lord Hugh Cecil than by Mr. Balfour, and the 
Liberalism which is represented by Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson, it would receive much support in Glasgow, 
and the districts of which Glasgow is the centre and social 
inspiration. Such a coalition is perhaps a dream at present, 
but it may emerge from the anarchy in party politics which 
not a few level-headed Scotsmen believe to be rapidly 
approaching. 

Next to the conservatism of the middle class, both in urban 
and in rural Scotland, as leading factor in the political 
situation, comes that other conservatism which is associated 
with Church life. A few of the foremost preachers in 
Scotland have, no doubt, been fascinated by the visions of 
Socialism, «nd have tried to read the Sermon on the Mount 
into them. There is also a large section of the working-class 
population in the cities that has abandoned church-going. 
But the great mass of Scottish middle-class solidity still 
adheres to one or other of the leading Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, and the Churches as a whole are totally opposed to any 
proposals for “social reform” which, like those now being 
preached at street corners and in country lanes, are openly 
and absolutely materialistic. Such questions as Disestablish- 
ment, which used to divide Scottish church-adherents in the 
days of Mr. Gladstone, who found his chief political ally 
north of the Tweed in the late Dr. Rainy, the leader of the 
Free Church, are seldom heard of and never emphasised. 
There are many and fervid social reformers in Scottish 
pews and Scottish pulpits, but almost to a man they 
repudiate all fellowship with a political gospel which 
would destroy that self-respecting individualism that 
was elevated by Burns and Scott to the position of a 
supreme Christian virtue. Most of them would, if they 
could, fall back on the method of making provision for the 
“aged poor” preached, and for a period successfully practised, 
by Dr. Chalmers, which made the parish church the central 





certain that the Upper House will throw these measures out if 
ever they reach it; but the Report of the Douglas Commission, 





agency for poor relief. They even advocate reunion of Presby- 
terian Churches, largely on the ground that it would render a 
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return to the Christian political economy of Chalmers in a 
modified form a possibility, if not acertainty. Inthe meantime, 
however, resistance to Socialism, whether of the kind preached 
by Labour leaders, or of the type virtually advocated by 
extreme Tariff Reformers, is the sole “constructive policy” 
open to religious leaders in Scotland. The increasing appre- 
ciation of this fact is one of the features of the situation, 
which is none the less important that it is seldom mentioned 
in public meetings, although it is not quite absent from the 
correspondence columns of the newspapers. The party or 
group which would adequately represent the fundamental 
conservatism, at once economic and religious, of Scotland is 
yeta dream. But if the General Election is postponed, as 
Mr. Winston Churchill anticipates, to 1910, the dream is 
almost certain to be realised in the form of a coalition, 
which will defy and resist Protection on the one side, and 
Socialism in alliance with Constitutional revolution on the 
other. 

Among the factors in the political situation that ought not 
to be neglected when Scotland is under consideration is the 
undergraduate element in the Universities. It may play at 
politics when it selects a Lord Rector, but it takes even this 
pleasure with a seriousness that occasionally runs into 
violence. At all events, it is not without significance that 
great victories at a General Election have been heralded in 
the past by the triumph at Rectorial contests of candidates 
whose political views proved to be those favoured by the 
majorities of electors in the constituencies when these came 
to be declared at the polling-booths. Thus the embarrassingly 
great victory of Liberalism in the beginning of 1906 was 
heralded by the return of Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith as 
the Lord Rectors of Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities. 
So it may be regarded as one at least of our minor political 
omeus that at the very moment when Lord Avebury, who is 
one of the most courageous and consistent of Unionist Free- 
traders, was delivering tc the students of St. Andrews an 
address full of that mellow wisdom which is especially 
becoming on the lips of a Lord Rector, the Conservative 
students of Glasgow should have selected as their champion 
Lord Curzon, who has never repudiated Free-trade, and whose 
sole objection, it is understood, to the appointment of a Fiscal 
Commission is that it is “academic.” As the standard- 
bearer of the Liberal students is to be the Prime Minister, 
the contest will lie between two Free-traders. Had young 
undergraduate Glasgow been inclined to Tariff Reform, the 
executive of the University Conservative Club would probably 
have selected a candidate of the type of Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain or Mr. Bonar Law, or at least a moderate supporter of Mr. 
Balfour like Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. The fight, when it takes 
place at the beginning of next winter, will not, however, be 
without significance and piquancy. A mildly personal element 
will be introduced into it by the Prime Minister's refusal to 
raise his opponent to the British Peerage; and the fact that 
Lord Curzon is a retired proconsul who bas played a great part 
in Imperial politics, and is also Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, will have its influence on many voters. The struggle, 
however, will probably turn on the question of the House of 
Lords, which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has placed in 
the forefront of his General Election programme. His 
agitation is almost universally admitted to have failed to 
excite, or even to interest, adult Scotland of the present 
generation. . November will show whether the students of the 
Premier's native Glasgow endorse views which their fathers 
decline even to discuss. This apathy is the chief purely 
political danger in Scotland at the present moment. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE OSTRACISM OF THE UNIONIST FREE- 
TRADERS. 
[To tur Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.”’| 

Sir,—The Morning Post of January 15th states, d propos of 
the choice of a candidate at West Nottingham, that “there 
exists within the Unionist Party a small but powerful 
organisation which is determined that the Fiscal policy 
recently confirmed by the party at Birmingham shall not be 
jeopardised by the selection of new candidates who are not 
prepared to support that policy.” 

Now what does this mean ? Virtually, that a cabal has 











been formed to interfere with the hitherto universally accepted 
doctrine that the Unionist Association in each constituency is 
free to choose its own candidate. I venture to assert that if 
this new departure in political tactics advocated by the 
Morning Post is to be generally followed, it will prove to be 
the most effective blow that can be struck against the union 
of the party, a blow which will prove fatal to the prospects of 
that party at the next General Election. Now I will give an 
illustration of the general position from the situation in the 
constituency where I happen to have a vote,—Greenwich. I 
premise, first, that I am in favour of a moderate scheme of 
Fiscal Reform, on the lines sketched out by Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne, but am certainly not in favour of 
treating Tariff Reform as the “shibboleth” on which the 
whole policy of the Unionist Party is to revolve, and to 
proscribe or ostracise every Unionist who is not prepared to 
swallow it. Now in my constituency it is conceded that the 
Tariff Reformers form the great majority of the party, but at 
the same time no Unionist is debarred from belonging to the 
political organisation on account of his views on this question 
not being in accord with those of the majority. 

This being so, I know personally very many Unionist Free- 
traders who are inclined (though in some cases unwillingly) 
when the election comes on to support the Unionist candi- 
date, even though on this question he does not represent their 
views. But what effect will this new departure advocated by 
the Morning Post have upon such voters? If it is brought 
home to them that in other constituencies Unionists who hold 
their views and are adopted as candidates by the associations 
in such constituencies are to have Tariff Reform candidates 
run against them by a private cabal, with the view of splitting 
the party vote and rendering it impossible for any Unionist 
Free-trader to be returned to Parliament, is it likely that the 
Unionist Free-trade vote in the very numerous constituencies 
throughout the country where the official Unionist candidate 
is a Tariff Reformer is going to be bestowed upon such candi- 
date? Such a course as that suggested invites retuliation. 
A more disastrous state of things could never arise, and in 
the interests, not only of the Unionist Party as a whole, but, 
in fact, of the Tariff Reform candidates who will be preju- 
dicially affected, I do express an earnest hope that imme- 
diate steps will be taken by those in authority to arrest so 
fatal a movement.-—I am, Sir, &c., BLACKHEATH. 




















































[To tae Epiror or tax “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Like many, doubtless, of your readers, I am most 
grieved that the Spectator should assist the Unionist Free- 
traders in their aggressive action against the unity of the 
Unionist Party. Speeches like that of Lord Cromer are most 
ill-advised at the present juncture. Yet week after week you 
keep hammering away at the old Free-trade points, and nota 
single word explanatory of the Tariff Reform position is 
allowed to appear in your columns. Your zealous advocacy 
even compels you to make statements that one is really 
surprised to observe in the Spectator. For example, you hav 
recently insisted that Tariff Reform represents the same habit 
of mind as Socialism. In reality they are as opposed as 
possible. Socialism, as the recent Congress of the Labour 
Party shows, would derive all our revenue from direct taxa- 
tion; Tariff Reform would rely upon indirect taxation, which, 
as Jobn Stuart Mill showed, is much easjer, less felt, 
and more popular in its incidence. Then, again, your state. 
ment last week that the Unionist Free-traders “would be 
far more likely to win back seats from the enemy than would 
the Tariff Reformers” reads strangely after the astonishing 
result in Mid-Devon, and the fact that not a single Unionist 
Free-trader has won a contested seat since the General 
Election. However, my object in writing is not to draw 
attention to these facts, but to correct an apparent mis- 
apprehension. You write as if the Conservative Central 
Office has power to interfere with the seleetion of candidates. 
The Central Office acts on the wise rule of non-interference, 
except when it is invited to do so by both sides. The 
selection of a candidate is in every case left to the local 
association. When once tbat body has exercised its choice, 
neither the alleged “ Confederates” nor the Central Office 
can interfere. If any Unionist Free-trade candidate can 
command the support of the majority of the local associa- 
tion, he is free to stand, and will receive the support 
of the Central Office. For example, Mr. Ian Malcolm, a 
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Free-trader, has just been selected to contest North Salford. 
More than this impartiality you cannot in reason demand. 
Your suggestion that “in a certain number of constituencies 
Unionist candidates with Free-trade views should be selected” 
depends entirely upon the local Unionist associations.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. 


[“ C.’s” letter should have been addressed, not to us, but to 
the Morning Post. It was the Morning Post, not the Spectator, 
which encouraged the notion that the Confederates have a 
right to demand that the Central Office shall withdraw its 
recognition from the Unionist candidate in East Notts unless 
he expresses himself willing to abandon his Free-trade views. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To Tae Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—When in one week we have Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
publicly declaring that the Conservative Party has no place 
for Lord Cromer and other distinguished Free-traders, and in 
the same week we have Mr, Balfour pleading for both wings 
of his party to unite, one fails to agree with your desire for 
union as stated in your article headed “ The Ostracism of the 
Unionist Free-Traders.” The majority of the Conservative 
Party is pledged to Tariff Reform. Can Unionist Free-traders 
who are thus in the minority honestly uphold the Free-trade 
flag by uniting with an overwhelming Tariff Reform majority ? 
What boots it for Mr. Balfour “to cry peace when there is no 
peace”? Unionist Free-traders must be blind not to realise 
that Tariff Reform is the “ password” to gain admittance to 
the Conservative camp. Enter if you will; your action is 
suicidal to Free-trade Unionism. There is only one path open 
to Unionist Free-traders, whose first aim is to stem this tide 
of Protection, and that is to act as the Liberal Unionist did 
during the Home-rule crisis. The result would be twofold: 
(1) There would be formed a United Free-trade Party; 
(2) there would be formed a party not so eager to indulge in 
far-reaching Socialistic schemes.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A UNITED FREE-TRADER. 


P.S.—As the Union is not in danger at present, Unionists 
would sacrifice nothing by uniting with the Free-trade party 
at present in power. 


[Our correspondent forgets that Free-trade and Socialistic 
legislation are incompatible; that the Liberals by their 
determination to lay the foundations of an expenditure of 
£30,000,000 a year on old-age pensions are also laying the 
foundations of a general tariff. The fact is a very dis- 
agreeable one, but it is useless to ignore it.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 


[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—It is not unnatural that a group of Tariff Reformers 
should be ready to advocate ostracism, for their real demand 
is not a revision of the fiscal system in order to meet modern 
needs, but protection for particular trades. Each man asks, 
“How much shallI get out of it when the party returns to 
office ?” and he is well aware that the answer depends upon 
the strength and bargaining power of his own particular group 
in the party. Therefore he is more concerned to secure the 
proportionate strength of his own group than the co- 
operation of all who could honourably unite in maintenance 
of certain political principles. I gather that a body of 
Protectionists outside the constituency threaten to inter- 
fere with the local selection in Nottinghamshire. It is 
not the first time that a similar course has been adopted. 
In a letter which you were good enough to publish last 
summer, I pointed out that certain well-known Protec- 
tionists interfered without rebuke in favour of Mr. H. H. 
Marks, at a time when his candidature had been rejected by 
the then official local associations. With their assistance, 
Mr. Marks captured the local associations and expelled his 
opponents. Since that time his Protectionist allies have per- 
sistently declared that any interference with a candidate 
supported by the local associations is impossible, and so far 
is this doctrine carried that the Committee of the Carlton 
Club are content to ignore facts which no other club in 
London would allow to pass unnoticed or unexplained. The 
strangest part of the matter is that the Confederates justify 
interference with Unionist Free-traders upon the ground of 
putting principle before party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenzum, Pall Mall, 8.W. J. W. WRIGAttL. 





A CENTRE PARTY. 
(To rue Eprron or tue “Spectator.” | 

S1x,—The speech delivered by Mr. Balfour at Glasgow holdg 
out little hope of any consideration on the part of Tariff 
Reformers for Unionist Free-traders. Is it not time that steps 
were taken to form a Centre Party which would attract all 
that is strongest and soundest amongst the Unionist Party ? 
It is a matter of notoriety that many Unionists sick of waiting 
for a lead have joined the Liberals. How long is this going 
to last? Weare told by timorous souls that if a party were 
formed it might fail! Was anything ever won either in 
politics or war by a policy of timidity? But if anything is 
to be done we must put forth all our efforts, by organisation 
and sending accredited agents of tact and ability throughout 
the kingdom. I have had the opportunity of being present at 
many elections during the past four years, and have been 
struck by the ability of the Tariff Reform speakers (their 
unverifiable statements are another matter) in contrast with 
many speakers on our side, who lacked that personal ascend- 
ency and tact without which it is futile to try to convince 
people of even the soundest argument. It is obvious that a 
policy of temporising has had its day. We must form a great 
Centre Party of Free-traders to which all moderate men can 
rally to fight Socialism and to defend Free-trade. Every 
nostrum seems now to be advocated by extremists. It seems 
monstrous that a principle which was accepted as sound by 
such an illustrious roll of statesmen and thinkers from Peel 
to Lord Salisbury should be destroyed for a system of Pro- 
tection denounced by Mr. Chamberlain in the zenith of his 
powers as an outrage upon justice and common-sense.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Unionist Free-TRADER. 





SELF-PROVIDED OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
LTo THE EDITOR OF Tie “SPECraTon.”] 
Srr,—In an editorial note on the Bishop of Lichfield’s pro. 
posal for contributory old-age pensions in last week’s Spectator 
you say :—“ Why should not the Bishop and those who agree 
with us and him combine to place the proposal before the 
country in a concrete form?” The time would appear to be 
ripe for the adoption of your suggestion. Proposals of the 
crudest and most impossible kind are being put forward and 
are making rapid headway. On the other hand, those who 
are familiar with the working of pension schemes on an 
insurance basis know the admirable possibilities of the 
insurance method, and are fully convinced that in it an easy 
solution of the problem of old-age pensions lies ready to hand. 
If your space permitted, I could give details of the successful 
working of one contributory pension scheme which would 
surprise most of your readers,—I refer to the Royal National 
Pension Fund for Trained Nurses, of which her Majesty the 
Queen is president. I do not know anybody better fitted to 
initiate a combination for placing a practical scheme before 
the country in a concrete form than yourself; nor any place 
more suitable for at least a “concrete” commencement than 
the Spectator office. If you agree with me, you will perhaps 
publish this letter —I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. W. Porter, M.D. 
(Physician to the Royal National Tension Fund 
for Trained Nurses). 


{To THR Epiron oF THE “SPxECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The suggestion you make (Spectator, January 18th) 
that an association should be formed of those who object to 
old-age pensions being granted on a non-contributory basis 
is certainly well worth consideration; and though it might 
be difficult to get any one to take the initiative, there is little 
doubt that, provided an association of this kind were formed, 
it would in present circumstances receive hearty support. It 
is quite probable that all would not accept the proposals of 
the Bishop of Lichfield as to the mode of contribution. That 
is a matter of detail which could be discussed afterwards. 
Education has been granted on a non-contributory basis, and 
it may be too late to put back the clock. There is no mis- 
taking it, however, that the country has made up its mind 
that some State provision must be made for old age; and if 
that is granted, provision against sickness, free medical 
attendance, and much else must soon follow. The main end 
of such an association would, I take it, be to see that though 
grants for the above-named purposes should be given by the 
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State, they should not be given without some direct contribu- 
tion from those benefited. I am entirely at a loss to 
understand why in the discussion of these questions 80 little 
yeference is made to what is done in other countries. It is 
now a quarter of a century since Germany made a State 
provision for sickness, and eight years after provision was 
made for old age and invalidity. All this, however, 
is made on a contributory basis. Any one who cares 
to go into the matter can readily see the working of this 
system and its results in any German town. As soon 
as a boy or a girl earns a wage, a very trifling sum is 
deducted, and the amount deducted steadily increases according 
to the wage earned. In this way provision is made against 
old age, and half the regular wage, with medical attendance, 
is given during sickness, without hardship to any one. The 
employer who bears his share of the cost does not complain, 
as he is paying no more than he would otherwise have to pay 
in Poor-rates; while the workman, as he pays for these 
advantages, is self-respecting, and where the system is well 
carried out there is practically no demand for help from the 
Poor Law, nor from charity, and there is not that worry and 
anxiety as to what may happen in old age or in sickness which 
is but too common among the self-respecting of the more 
poorly paid working classes in England. I do not say that 
the German system, no more than that put forward by the 
Bishop of Lichfield, is applicable in all its details to England ; 
but it is certainly more than time that something was done to 
resist the increasing tendency to expect everything from 
charity or the State, and to shirk honest labour and responsi- 
bility —I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Keay. 
(To Tue Epiror or Tugs “SrecraTor.”} 
Srr,—The framers of such schemes as that of the Bishop of 
Lichfield (Spectator, January 18th) appear to assume that 
once the scheme is adopted matters wiil be on the same 
footing as if the scheme had always existed. Parents, he tells 
us, will be compensated for any additional burden by relief 
from Poor-rates. But the burden will begin at once; the 
relief will not begin for fifty years. It appears to me to be of 
the highest importance that those who favour a contributory 
system, and desire to see it laid upon sure foundations, should 
realise that some great sacrifice must be made in order to 
meet the case of those who are already of an age which 
excludes them from the benefit of any reasonable contributory 
system. To such persons old-age pensions are highly 
attractive, and such persons possess so much voting-power in 
the country that it seems hopeless to carry out any scheme 
which would leave them entirely out in the cold. No scheme, 
however excellent a one it might be for posterity, is politically 
practicable which makes no provision to bridge over the 
period between the present and the distant date at which it 
will become fully operative. The stronger the objeciions to a 
general non-contributory scheme as a permanent institution 
in this country, the greater the urgency of some well-devised 
temporary scheme to conciliate the sympathy of that large 
section of the present community which can look for no 
personal benefit from such schemes as those suggested by the 
Bishop of Lichfield and the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHRISTOPHER N. JOHNSTON. 
4 Heriot Road, Edinburgh. 





MODERN ART IN IRELAND. 
{To Tug Eptror oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ) 
Srr,—A very amazing thing has happened in Dublin. A 
Municipal Art Gallery was opened on Monday which is 
acknowledged to contain the finest collection of modern 
pictures in any English-speaking city outside London, to be 
finer than any provincial gallery of Europe. In its foreign 
rooms are the two great Manets, once ensigns of battle as now 
of victory,—the “Eva Gonzales” and the “Concert aux 
Tuileries.” They contain also the immense “ Décollation de 
S. Jean Baptist ” of Puvis de Chavannes, and his noble study 
“The Toilet.” Renoir’s “ Les Parapluies” is there with its 
violet light upon girls and children full of the pleasure of 
youth. Daumier’s pathetic “Don Quixote” is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all. That portrait by Mancini which was 


said to kill so many pictures lately, kills nothing here, but 
rivals his “ Marquis del Grillo” and his wonderful portrait of 
Corot, Monet, Diaz, 


his father, Courbet, Fantin Latour, 








Bousseau, Monticelli, Masis, Alfred Stevens, are all repre- 
sented, and most of them by masterpieces. In the English 
room there is a very strange and beautiful early Watts, its 
pale colour contrasting with the Venetian tints of one of his 
latest canvases, bequeathed by him in faith to this Gallery 
when it seemed an impossible dream. An Albert Moore, 
“ Azaleas,” said to be the finest in existence, is next Whistler's 
portrait of Walter Sickert and his “ Artists’ Studio.” There 
are six Constables, a beautiful Stott of Oldham, a beautiful 
Henry Moore. The “ Bunch of Grapes,” by that lately annexed 
Irishman, Charles Shannon, hangs in the Irish room, and near 
to itis “The Bathers,” by Mark Fisher, also an annexation, 
and a profound meditative seashore by Nathaniel Hone, a 
painter who has never left us. But the Irish room is not dis- 
tinctively Irish. There has been no distinctive art in Ireland 
since the landing of FitzStephen at Wexford. 

I remember once a governess of my childhood asking for 
some new lesson-books for me, and being told that when I 
could answer all of “ Mangnall’s Questions” it would be time 
to think about them. When Hugh Lane proposed a gallery 
of modern art for Dublin he was told, we were all told, that 
Irish students had a gallery of old masters to learn from, that 
it supplied every reasonable want. But— 

“‘ First learn to love one living man, 

Then mayst thou think upon the dead.” 
It is from our contemporaries we learn most. There must 
be discussion, excitement, there must be an art atmosphere, if 
artists are to take their work as the great business of their 
life. No one gets angry at appraising Rembrandt beyond 
Fra Angelico, or Botticelli beyond Pinturicchio; but the fire 
flashes and the blood heats when the fight is on for im- 
pressionist against academic, or realist against tradition. 
They are of our time, they have tried experiments; we may 
better them; they have not found out all the secrets; any one 
of our youngsters in a blouse may have a brush in his 
palette that will bring a deeper mystery into quiet woods 
than Courbet, or make yet another ray shine through 
old brown draperies in Mancini’s way till they seem like 
Saint Brigit’s cloak that hung on sunbeams. Weare one with 
our time; we are in the movement; nothing is impossible. 
Our artistic poverty until to-day was not wasted; it helps the 
shock of surprise. It is as the leap in Indian jungles from 
path to railway with no intermediate age of roads, in 
Connaught villages from rushlights to paraffin with never a 
candlestick in the house: we have had no middle period, no 
slow collection of Academy pictures by a timid Committee. 
The English municipal galleries are not held in high honour 
among artists, for whatever they have that is fine is lost in 
the commonplace, and not one is, I think, the perfect expres- 
sion of aschool. But here in Dublin is a Gallery which has 
through and through its own idea. The struggles of half-a- 
century cin be studied here, and there is no student of French 
painting but must henceforth visit Dublin for a knowledge 
that even Paris cannot complete, for the French impressionists 
are not so well represented even in the Luxembourg. This 
has been brought about by the imperious, uncompromising 
audacity of the youngest of Directors, Mr. Hugh Lane, whom 
not even a charge of nepotism can keep me from “the noble 
pleasure of praising.” 

Ireland has no gift for compromise, and suffers often from 
the lack of it. But now and then she gains when some faculty 
is enabled to express itself with logical force through a single 
mind. Parnell did it in our day in politics, and it must surely 
be done in things of the spirit. “Sinn Fein ”—we ourselves— 
is well enough for the day’s bread, but is not “ Mise Fein ”— 
I myself—the last word in art >—I am, Sir, &c., 

Abbey Theatre, Dublin. AveusTa GREGORY. 





THE MYSTERY OF CRUELTY. 
(To rae Epiror or tus “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Your article of last week under the above heading had 
a profound fascination for me. For every word of it came 
home to me as true. I, at a very tender age, between nine 
and ten, was the victim of a woman of the Mrs. Rushworth 
type. I was not deformed, nor imbecile, nor dirty, and I 
worked, by her own admission, like a little steam-engine; yet 
I was beaten with a rope every day, plunged occasionally into 
a tub of icy water and held under almost to the drowning 
point, taken out into the snow naked in the depth of winter 
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at midnight and scrubbed till the blood flowed with a coir 
brush, and tortured in other ingenious ways which do not bear 
repetition in print. As a result of this I hate cruelty in every 
form, except as punishment to professors of cruelty. I am 
stupefied with amazement at the so-called humanitarian who 
would spare the inflicter of cruelty any painful reminder of 
his or her cruelty and never has a word of sympathy for the 
hapless victim. Thus, had one of those children died as a 
direct result of the cruelties inflicted upon her by Mrs. 
Rushworth, and the latter had been justly sentenced to death 
—an easy, instantaneous death—I should have expected to 
see, and should certainly not have been disappointed, a huge 
petition engineered by the humanitarian, so-called, to get the 
vile criminal off. And in this petition no word of sympathy 
for the hapless victim would have appeared. As a victim of 
deliberate and persistent cruelty I hate cruelty naturally, and 
protest with all my soul against the namby-pambyism that 
has no sympathy for the tortured and wishes the torturer to go 
entirely unpunished.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. BULLEN. 





RAILWAY COMBINATIONS. 
(To tue Eprror or tar “ Sprerartor.” | 

Srr,—An “Old-Fashioned Liberal” and the writer of the 
editorial note appended to his letter in last week’s Spectator 
appear to be in such complete darkness as to the facts 
concerning the Great Northern and Great Central agree- 
ment, and the law relating to such matters, that I am induced 
to write to you. An agreement of the nature referred to 
between the companies was authorised by a special Act of 
Parliament as long ago as 1858. Your correspondent is also 
mistaken in thinking that the agreement is to go before the 
Railway Commissioners on January 20th (sic). Theconfusion 
is probably due to his having seen an advertisement stating 
that objections must be sent to the Registrar before the 21st. 
The time has, however, been extended on the application of 
certain objectors. It is, of course, open to question whether 
the agreement that has been entered into is authorised by the 
Act of 1858. I am uncertain whether I follow the train of 
thought underlying the editorial note; but surely it must 
have been written without knowledge of Section 87 of the 
Railways Clauses Act, 1845, and the numerous cases decided 
under it, particularly “ Hare v. L. & N. W. Railway Co.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., INNER TEMPLE. 





MILITIA UNITS ABOUT TO BE DISBANDED. 
[To THR Eprror oF THR “SPRcraTon.”) 
Srr,—It is to be noticed that under the recent Army Order 
twenty-three battalions of Militia are to be disbanded at once, 
and as that Order does not appear to draw any attention to 
the clause in the Act by which these units may if they wish 
claim to be transferred to the Territorial Army, and by doing 
so would thereby retain their individuality and regimental 
records, I would venture to suggest that before they are 
actually disbanded the officers commanding should take steps 
to find out the wishes of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men as to whether they would not prefer this course to 
total disappearance. Indeed, it appears to me that the 
position of the battalions which join the Territorial Army 
will in future be a better one than those in the Special Reserve. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. Huntineton, Major. 
Royal United Service Institution. 





CATTLE-DRIVING. 
[To tae Epitor or THe “Spectator,” } 
S1r,—I venture to send you an Irish Times with an account 
on p. 10.on sworn testimony of cattle-driving in the County 
Kildare, and of the damage done to the cattle. Mr. Gwynn 
evidently knows nothing of store-cattle and their habits. 
Store-cattle graze or ruminate unceasingly from dawn till 
dark at all times of the year; but at this period, when herbage 
on the primest lands is scanty, they find it hard to “hold 
their own” and keep up condition with uninterrupted 
browsing. Judge then of the injury it must be for them to 
be driven from their pastures without food, water, or rest for 
twenty-four, or even twelve, hours, and hustled along the 


highways. During a wild stampede of this kind cattle lose 


in one day the benefit of at least a week’s grazing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., x 





= 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,— Your “ News of the Week” note (Spectator, J; anuary 18th) 
about Anglo-French marriages contains inaccuracies which 
may cause a foreign reader to wonder, perhaps to blunder. 
(1) In omitting to say that the particular marriage took place 
in England you omit the absolutely central fact; (2) it is 
incorrect to say that “ English law does not recognise foreign 
divorce laws or laws of nullity,"—even when different from 
its own.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Pawey Bare, 
Offwell, Honiton. 





DISRAELI'S BORROWINGS. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—Disraeli says in “Coningsby ” that the use of italics 
the last resource of the Forcible Feebles,—which expression, 
by the way, he “borrowed” from Shakespeare. He was 
himself so accomplished a coiner of phrases that he had no 
need to apply to any other mint. May I suggest that he con- 
sidered the omission of inverted commas as a compliment 
(of the sardonic sort) to the literary range of his readers >— 
I am, Sir, &e., B. SNELL. 
Bradiford, Barnstaple. 





ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE INVASIONS OF 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
[To trae Epitror or THe “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—I have received a cutting from the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 28th, 1907, containing a review of “ Ancient Britain and 
the Invasions of Julius Caesar,” on which, with your permis- 
sion, I will make one or two comments. The reviewer says 
that the questions of “ the ethnology of the Picts, the British 
tin trade, the Cassiterides, Ictis, and the localities of Caesar's 
invasions” were regarded by Mommsen as “ insoluble.” 
Mommsen, if my memory does not deceive me, only expressed 
this opinion as to the last of the five questions, and he 
himself very confidently identified the Cassiterides with the 
Scilly Isles. The reviewer insists that “there was no strong 
wind, or he [Caesar] could not have landed at all.” Does the 
reviewer mean that the waves (fluctibus) close inshore, in 
which Caesar says that his men had to keep their footing, 
would have been too big? I can assure him that when the 
wind was blowing strongly from the south-west a landing 
between Walmer Castle 2nd Sandown Castle would have been 
quite practicable, for the sea is sheltered by the South Foreland. 
“Sir George Airy’s conclusion about the tides,” says the 
reviewer, “is scarcely to be dismissed as Dr. Holmes dismisses 
it.” It is not clear what the reviewer means by “ Airy’s con- 
clusion about the tides”; but what I dismissed was Airy’s 
theory that Caesar landed at Pevensey. Any one who may 
care to examine my reasons, none of which is noticed by the 
reviewer, will find them on pp. 611-21 of my book. In 
examining Airy’s theory I accepted every statement that he 
made about the tides, and also his view that Caesar landed, 
not on August 27th—the commonly received date—but on 
August 28th. Finally, the reviewer, after noticing my view 
about the date of Caesar’s landing, and giving an imperfect 
summary of part of what I said about the tidal currents, asks : 
“Ts it possible to found so absolute a conclusion as the one 
quoted above on more unsatisfactory premisses?” If he has 
read the whole of my article (pp. 595-665), he knows what the 
premisses are on which my conclusion is founded, and I hope 
he will ask himself whether it would have been possible to 
give a more inadequate account of them, or one more likely to 
mislead. As well might he have said that one of the pillars 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral supports the whole fabric.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. Rick HoLmgs. 

Torquay. 

[If Dr. Holmes thinks that I treated what is certainly, on 
the whole, an excellent book unfairly, Iam sorry. I may say 
that if I appeared to say that all the five points which he 
names were considered insoluble by Mommsen, I expressed 
myself badly. It was impossible in a short review to repeat 
the whole of Dr. Holmes’s argument upon the tides. I hoped 
that readers would go to the book itself with certain cautions 
suggested to them. Dr. Holmes expressed himself obscurely 
if he did not mean that he thought Sir George Airy’s conclu- 
sion about the tides very possibly wrong. He does show that 
by the aid of several suppositions the tidal stream might on a 
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certain date have been running the contrary way to that in 
which the Astronomer-Royal thought it was running. T still 
think that these possibilities are a poor basis for a Johnsonian 
or Tom Macaulay-ish laying down of the law. Old Lambarde 
was not unwise when he wrote on this very subject in the 
“Perambulation of Kent”: “I had rather leave to others to 
decide than take upon me to dispute; being very well con- 
tented, where certainty is not evident, to allow of conjectures 
not altogether vehement.” I should like to quote another 
judgment as to the alleged superiority of Boulogne for a point 
of departure: “I am sure that the French are trying to get 
from Boulogne; yet the least wind frou W N W and they 
are lost. I pronounce that no embarkation can take place at 
Boulogne.”—Nelson to Earl St. Vincent, August 7th, 1801.— 
The REVIEWER. | 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 


IV.—IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR WEALTH TO ACCUMU- 
LATE WITHOUT THE WORKING CLASSES 
BEING BENEFITED. 

Deak Mr. ————, 

The Socialists often argue as if the more wealth grew, 
the poorer became the people. Their talk is of the land 
“where wealth accumulates and men decay,” and those who 
get rich are denounced as plunderers of the people, and as 
persons who are taking the bread out of other men’s mouths. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it can be shown beyond doubt that 
the creation of wealth must be beneficial to the working 
classes. 

Now, though it will to some extent lead me to repeat the 
arguments I have used in my first and second letters, I 
want to deal with this side of the problem once more, and in 
somewhat greater detail. 

When a man makes a large sum of money, he can do one 
of two things with it. He can either spend it or save it, but 
in either case he will benefit the working classes. 

Let us suppose he spends it. In that case he buysa great 
number of objects which other men are anxious to sell. 
Some persons will directly sell him their labour. In such 
cases the benefit to the labourer is obvious. Others will sell 
him articles produced by labour. Here, again, there is an 
evident benefit to the labourer. 

But it may perhaps be said:—‘Suppose the rich man 
spends his money in buying pictures by old masters and 
curiosities of various sorts, which are the result of no living 
labour. How will the labourer benefit then ?” 

The answer is, he will still benefit, though we may be one 
or two degrees removed from the spectacle of the benefit. 
That this is so can be proved by following out a transaction 
in pictures, old plate, or point-lace. A, the rich man, buys a 
picture by Tintoretto from B for £1,000. No doubt if matters 
stopped here the labourer would not benefit. But they cannot 
stop here. Money is like water,—flux, change, motion is the 
law of its being. B parts with his picture because he wants 
the £1,000 to spend, and proceeds at once to spend it. He 
lays his money out in housing himself better, in buying 
food and clothing, and in a hundred other ways. But these 
ways almost all involve the employment of the labourer. 

In very nearly every case, if we follow money to its ultimate 
destination, we find that destination to be the employment of 
labour. But everything which tends to the employment of 
labour benefits the working classes, for it means, as I have 
said already, competition for their services, and therefore 
better remuneration. Hence we may say with confidence that 
money spent will in one way or other benefit the labourer. 
No doubt some ways of spending are less wasteful than 
others, and therefore more beneficial, but this is a question of 
degree, not of kind. 

We must next take the case of money saved. If the money 
made by the rich man is put out to interest, and the interest 
spent, it is obvious, as I have just shown, that the result will 
be beneficial to labour. Suppose, however, a case in which 
money is put out to interest, and that interest is saved, and 
also the interest of the interest,—is such a result of 
accumulation beneficial to the labourer ? 

Yes, 

And for the reason given in Letter I, which I may 





summarise here. Capital (é.e., mobilised wealth) bas its price, 
just as labour has. If you want capital you must pay the 
market price for it. But we all know that the more there is of 
a thing in the market, the more the price tends to fall. Hence 
the more capital accumulates, the lower its price. But 
the price of capital is reckoned by the rate per annum at 
which it can be hired,—i.e., the rate of interest. Hence 
the accumulation of capital tends to lower the rate of 
interest. 

But how is this good for the labourer? In this way. 
Capital is primarily used to employ labour. If a manu- 
facturer desires to build a mill which will give employment 
to hundreds of workmen, he bas to obtain capital with which 
to set up his establishment. Now whether he can work his 
mill at a profit depends wpon the amount he will have to pay 
for the hire of his capital. If he can get it cheap, the mill 
will succeed. If, however, he has to pay dear for it, the mill 
cannot be started. Hence the employment or non-employ- 
ment of a large number of persons depends upon capital 
being cheap,—i.e., the rate of interest being low. 

But it has been shown that the accumulation of wealth—i.e., 
saving—makes the rate of interest low; that is, makes capital 
cheap. 

Therefore “saving” as well as “spending” benefits the 
labourer. It follows, then, that the accumulation of wealth 
must always in one way or other benefit the labouring 
classes. 

Perhaps it will be said that there is a third case which I 
ought to have touched on, the case where men neither spend 
nor put their money, out at interest, but hoard. 

How does this, it may be asked, benefit the labourer ? 

Possibly it does not benefit him as long as the hoarding is 
maintained, but the number of cases in which hoarding takes 
place in a civilised country is too small to make it worth 
mentioning. In any case, the moment the hoarding ceases and 
the money is spent or put out at interest the arguments just 
given apply. 

What happens when money is in “the stocking” is simply 
this. So much circulating medium is withdrawn from the 
world and the stock of the precious metals in use is pro- 
portionately reduced. This is the result of hoarding while it 
lasts. Otherwise nobody is either benefited or injured, and 
things remain as they were. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. St. L. 8. 








POETRY. 
a ae 
DREAM-BALLAD. 
Last night as I was in my bed 
An old friend came and spoke to me; 
He said just what he might have said, 
And was just as he used to be. 


He did not greet me with surprise, 
He hardly gave me any greeting; 
And I remember I likewise 
Was not astonished at the meeting. 


He told me things that he had done, 
And talked of things he hoped to do; 
And as of old, for every one 
I gave him confidences two, 


His pleasant tricks of face and phrase 
I welcomed like an old refrain ; 

I was well pleased with his dear ways, 
And glad to have his smile again. 


Then we recounted each to each 
Old memories that were mine and his; 
We passed the night with gentle speech 
And many reminiscences. 


He went; the morning twinkled dim ; 
I woke, and lay a while abed 

Thinking what I would say to him. 
Then I remembered he was dead. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 
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MUSIC. 


THE ILLUMINATED SYMPHONY. 
ConcERT-GOERS ought to be very grateful to Mr, Herbert 
Trench for the energy and assiduity which he has dis- 
played in furnishing them with a new sensation. Whether 
he has succeeded in presenting us with a new art-form 
is open to question, but as to the novelty of the enter- 
tainment provided at the Queen’s Hall on Monday night 
there can be no doubt whatever. The darkened auditorium 
was borrowed from Bayreuth, but the spectacle of a 
huge white sheet blocking out the centre of the orchestra, 
with dark-red hangings and gold wreaths on either side, 
was wholly unfamiliar in such surroundings; and when, 
after a prolonged pedal note on the organ, a colossal head of 
the Apollo Belvidere appeared on the sheet accompanied by a 
sonorous “ pong” on the tam-tam, the audience indicated by 
unmistakable evidences the consciousness that they were about 
to witness something rich and strange. Hitherto, when 
symphonists have founded their compositions on a specific 
literary work, they have been content with a general admission 
of the source of their inspiration, or they have printed the 
text in the programme. We owe to Mr. Trench the innova- 
tion of having the text of “ Apollo and the Seaman,” to which 
Mr. Joseph Holbrooke has composed his symphonic poem, 
thrown by a succession of lantern-slides on a screen so as 
to synchronise with the progress of the music which forms 
its commentary and illustration —The phrase “ illuminated 
symphony,” we may note in passing, is slightly misleading, in 
so far as it may have given rise to the notion that colour 
would enter into the scheme of presentation, and that a series 
of kaleidoscopic effects & la Loie Fuller would accompany the 
performance. No resort was made to such polychromatic 
devices on Monday, the screen being simply darkened while 
the text appeared in white on its surface.—The main aim of 
this “illumination” is clear enough. It is to secure the con- 
centration of the auditor's attention on the words, and at the 
same time to eliminate the distracting factors present at a 
performance beld under ordinary conditions,—e.g., the move- 
ments of the band, the gestures of the conductor, the dresses 
and faces and expressions of the audience generally. 

That the experiment was worth making we are not prepared 
to deny. Unfortunately, a number of causes combined to 
render it unsuccessful, or at least unconvincing. To begin with, 
the focussing of the eye entirely on the words was not by any 
means completely secured. The screen only covered the central 
section of the orchestra, and as the band could hardly be 
expected to play in the dark, the players who sat at the sides 
were distinctly visible, and provided an element of distraction 
almost as disturbing as if the whole force had been in full view. 
The method of presenting the text, again, though rendering it 
perfectly legible and distinct, involved a considerable strain 
even on persons endowed with normal eyesight. Apart from 
that, the process of throwing the text on a screen piecemeal, in 
sections of eight or a dozen lines at a time, with a blank 
interval while the slide was being changed, proved in the present 
case extremely disconcerting to the reader. It might answer 
well enough with self-contained heroic couplets, but the 
solution of continuity in the middle of a sentence—and some 
of Mr. Trench’s sentences are as complicated in construction 
as they are obscure in meaning—showed that “ illumination ” 
does not necessarily make for lucidity. To put it plainly, the 
poem, quite irrespective of its musical setting, is ill-adapted 
for this necessarily disconnected method of presentation. 
This, however, was. only a minor drawback compared to the 
disastrous results of the attempt to make the progress of the 
poem, as thrown on the screen, synchronise with the progress 
of the illustrative music. The method of concurrent repre- 
sentation proceeds on the assumption, or at any rate is 
eminently calculated to promote the assumption, that the 
music is not only inspired by the text, but that it follows its 
varying and successive phases much in the same way that the 
music of a song by Schubert follows and reinforces the 
significance of the words. Hence the auditor-spectator is 
irresistibly and inevitably impelled to look out for a con- 
tinuous relevance in the musical commentary to the illuminated 
text. Now in the first place it is by no means certain that 
Mr. Holbrooke ever intended to adopt the method of continuous 
parallelism in Lis composition. What he probably did—we 








speak entirely on our own authority—was to regard the poem as 
a whole as his “ take-off,” without in the least binding himself 
to any consecutive appropriateness in the treatment of details 
He had not to write music for a play in dumb show, but to 
translate into terms of sound the emotions aroused by a com. 
plicated, picturesque, and at times extremely cryptic discussion 
of the “pros” and “cons” of personal immortality. The appli. 
cation of the magic-lantern method to the text in the present 
case was ex hypothesi inappropriate owing to the structure of the 
composition ; but the mere fact that it was employed made it 
impossible for the audience to refrain from trying to fit the 
words tothe music. The result of the attempt was distracting 
in the extreme, for there was hardly a single moment at which 
the temper of the poem was reflected in the score, and for the 
most part the disparity in character was so pronounced as to 
be positively grotesque. Mr. Trench's poem, though eminently 
picturesque and highly coloured, is informed from end to end 
by a spirit of high seriousness, as befits its exalted argument. 
On the other hand, Mr. Holbrooke’s music, though brilliant 
and ingenious, is, if we except the broad march which figures 
so prominently in the later stages of the work, essentially 
freakish, fantastic, and even macabre. This divergence fre- 
quently assumed an acute form, so that the appearance on the 
screen of a stanza of a reflective or tranquil character was 
accompanied by tumultuous passages in the orchestra, and 
vice versd. The incongruity may of course be explained by 
the inherent differences of structure between a philosophic 
poem and a symphonic composition already referred to, but a 
startling alternative theory is propounded in the Birmingham 
Daily Post of Tuesday. The writer, who is identified by the 
Manchester Guardian of Wednesday with the wel!-known 
musical critic, Mr. Ernest Newman, after commenting on the 
curious lack of congruity between the poem and music, remarks 
that at a certain stage of the performance a theme in the 
score struck him as remotely familiar, and continues :— 

“Some seven or eight years ago, Mr. Holbrooke played me the 
score of a symphonic poem of his on the subject of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s ‘Masque of the Red Death.’ The work has never been 
printed or performed, and I have not heard a note of it from that 
day to this; but I will wager my salvation that the theme in 
question was part of it. That explained the mystery, and hence- 
forth all was clear. The music fitted ‘The Masque of the Red 
Death,’ which was why it did not fit ‘Apollo and the Seaman.’ ” 
This is a decidedly sensational method of explaining the 
discrepancy between the text and the music, and it is sincerely 
to be trusted, alike in the interests of the poet and of 
Mr. Holbrooke, that it may not be allowed to hold the 
field. One can easily imagine a composer, consciously or 
unconsciously, borrowing a phrase from an earlier work. 
But to convey the impression that the music, presumably 
inspired by a special poem, was in reality an old score 
founded on an entirely different literary subject is to prefer 
a charge of cynicism which it is unpleasant to contemplate. 
At the same time, it amounts to a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system of programme music. 

It only remains to be added that Mr. Thomas Beecham, 
who conducted the New Symphony orchestra, secured a highly 
creditable rendering of a score abounding in intricate details 
and elaborate instrumental embroidery. The singing of the 
Choral Epilogue, on the other hand, left a good deal to be 
desired in quality of tone and accuracy of pitch. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


Gere Ths 
BURNET.* 
BuRNET was one of those rare and fortunate men who seem 
to have fallen upon the exact period of history best suited to 
give fullest scope to their special form of activity and 
individuality. The years of his life correspond with the most 
strenuous, and on the whole most fruitful, epoch in our 
annals, At other times—notably, for example, in the reigns 
of Edward I. and of Queen Elizabeth—the nation has made 
great strides in its progress, but probably at no other period 
has the whole population taken so large a part in the discus- 
sion and decision of momentous questions as at this epoch, 
while its fruitfulness lies in the fact that in it the foundations 





* A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. L., “Scotland, 1643-74,” by 
T. E. 8S. Clarke, B.D., Minister of Saltoun. IL, ‘‘ England, 1674-1715," by H. C. 
With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A., Regius Profess:r vi 
Cambridge : at the University Press, [15s, net.j 
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were well and truly laid for a system of government which has 
given the freest opportunity for all forms of the nation’s 
development. For Burnet was born when the Great Rebellion 
had just begun. As a youth he was inspired by some of the 
finest traditions of strong religious conviction and of national 
glory. The best years of his life were spent in watching and 
struggling against the corrupting disillusionment which 
accompanied the St. Martin’s summer of despotism, whilst 
the still green vigour of his latter days was devoted to securing 
and consolidating the fruits of the victory gained at the 
glorious Revolution. Burnet, as we have said, was a man 
pre-eminently fitted for such an epoch His most marked 
characteristic was an absorbing interest in every question 
that agitated his contemporaries, and this interest was 
not of a merely academic nature. He always had his 
own strong views on any question, and an inexhaustible 
readiness to propound, and if possible carry out, his 
own solutions. Ill-natured adversaries, of whom he had no 
lack, called him a busybody ; and in a sense he was. But his 
“busyness” came from no idle curiosity, nor even from his 
colossal self-complacency, but from his earnest zeal to win 
victories for what he believed to be right. It is easy to make 
fun of Burnet by recalling that when he was barely twenty- 
two he drew up a memorial of ecclesiastical and episcopal mis- 
deeds in Scotland, copies of which he sent “to all the bishops 
of his acquaintance,” in the vain hope of reforming the Church ; 
that at the age of thirty he lectured Charles II. on his 
amorous indiscretions; and that later he even ventured to cross- 
question William III., naturally without much result. What 
is not so often remembered is that, broadly speaking, he was 
always on the side of toleration, both in ecclesiastical and in 
political affairs ; and that, for good or ill, he had a large share in 
shaping the policy which triumphed at the Revolution. He 
was one of those men who in doing what they think right 
never stop to consider whether they seem ridiculous or over- 
officious, nor even whether they are always verbally con- 
sistent. Such men in quiet times have little place in the order 
of society; for at those times critics and men of little 
initiative set the fashion and gain the ear of the nation. Zeal 
is at a discount, and progress, which apparent inconsistency 
often denotes, becomes the cardinal error. But at times of 
stress, when new ideas are jostling one another for precedence, 
and progress is measured by years, or even months, instead of 
by decades, men of the rich sympathy of a Burnet, full of eager 
striving to attain the best, and really careless of their own 
personal advantage, are the men who leave their mark on the 
times. We have hinted at Burnet’s deep conscientiousness. 
It is an aspect of his character which he himself by his 
bustling vigour and his eagerness for the fray largely con- 
tributed to obscure. But this conscientiousness, allied with a 
deep and most genuine humility, animated his whole existence. 
Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the volume before 
us to our knowledge of Burnet is the way in which this 
undercurrent of conscientiousness and humility is made 
manifest. To quote oneinstance. When raised to the bishopric 
of Sarum, instead of pride and self-satisfaction, his only 
feelings were a sense of his own unworthiness and reliance 
on God for help to prove more worthy. In words of extra- 
ordinary pathos and dignified self-abasement he thus prays 
to his Creator on this occasion :— 

“T am now coming to thee again, O my God, to be once more 
dedicated to thee, and to rise up to the highest station in thy 
house. But how does this strike me, when I, that am not worthy 
to remain in the lowest order, but deserve to be cast out, as salt 
that has lost its savour, am now to be exalted instead of being 
debased!...... But thou who knowest my sins 
knowest likewise how bitterly I have mourned for them ...... 
and how seriously I am resolved to change the whole course of 
my life, even to the smallest particulars...... As for this 
Holy Function, into which I enter, as thou hast given me high 
and sublime notions concerning it, so I will by thy grace put all 
these in practice. ..... I will not spare myself...... I will 
not act by my own single advice, but by the concurrence of the 
best of my clergy, and will do what in mo lies to carry on the 
Reformation of this Church to a full perfection, by cutting off 
the corruptions that do still remain among us, and by adding 
such things as are wanting...... All these are my sincere 
resolutions; yet I know they will be as nothing if thou dost not 
concur. Do thou but enable me to perform my duty and then 
dispose of me in all other things.” 


These words betoken, not the humility that paralyses, but the 
humility of the man of action who knows that his efforts are 
insignificant compared with the whole working of God's 





providence, but that nevertheless those efforts are an essentia¢ 
though infinitesimal part of that providential scheme. 
Another point to be noticed about this fine prayer is that 
Burnet actually put into practice the ideals which he here 
sets before himself as the true functions of a Bishop of the 
Church of England. 

Such a man as Burnet is too little known in England except 
to historical students, and Mr. Clarke and Miss Foxcroft-have 
rendered a great service to the community by the admirable 
biography of him which they have published. By a fortunate 
circumstance, each, after making independent studies for a 
biography, discovered that the other was engaged on the same 
task, and they decided to combine forces for the undertaking. 
The result could scarcely be bettered. Mr. Clarke, Burnet's 
successor in the manse at Saltoun, deals with his life in 
Scotland, and Miss Foxcroft follows him to the wider sphere 
in which his activities are best known. Mr. Clarke will hardly, 
perhaps, consider it any but the highest praise to say that his 
part of the work is quite worthy. of, and in harmony with, that 
of Miss Foxcroft, who has been for a considerable time known 
to students for her loving labours for Burnet’s glory. In this 
work she shows a sanity of judgment and a full apprecia- 
tion of all Burnet’s faults of taste and inconsistencies which 
in no way interfere with the delight which she imparts to the 
reader in this great, jovial, genial, and eminently human 
Bishop, or with her full appreciation of the humorous side of 
his character. The whole picture of Burnet in this book 
gives just the right impression of Shakespearean rotundity to 
the Bishop's personality, and, though it may seem paradoxical 
to say 80, recalls that suggestion of British vigour and direct- 
ness which underlies all the amiable foibles even of a Falstaff. 
Her only fault comes from the fact that she is so bubbling 
over with knowledge and sense of fun that she sometimes 
makes allusive references to facts not so well known to the 
uninstructed reader as to herself. But this fault is rare. Qn 
the contrary, owing probably to the fact that hardly any event 
of importance occurred during Burnet’s lifetime on which he 
had not something to say, this biography by Mr. Clarke and 
Miss Foxcroft is on the whole almost adequate for a general 
history of the period, especially after Charles II.’s death. 

To the student the book will be invaluable. In addition to 
Professor Firth's judicious estimate of Burnet as an historian, 
Miss Foxcroft has added two most useful appendices giving, 
in addition to a bibliography of Burnet’s printed works, a 
list of all his letters known to be extant, with indications of 
the places where they can be found. There is alsoan apparatus 
of notes to the text which contain references to authorities 
and much other learned matter supplementing the wealth of 
information in the biography. The only fault we have to 
find with these notes is that there is no reference to them in 
the text, and that they come as a surprise to the reader after 
he has finished the book. No doubt there will soon be a 
second edition of this volume, which deserves to be widely 
read. In that case it would be well to remedy this slight 
defect. 





CHINESE CHARACTER.* 
Mr. MacGowan, who gave us a useful work in his Imperial 
History of China, compiled from the Chinese historians, relies 
in his new book entirely upon his own knowledge and observa- 
tion. One cannot read many pages without discovering the 
mark of the writer who has first-hand information; and yet 
Mr. Macgowan detracts from what might have been a much 
more illuminating book by careless writing, which involves 
him in many seeming contradictions and repetitions, and by 
such trite reflections as a satirist once called “Glimpses into 
the Obvious.” He has very little sense of the appropriate ; 
he seldom mentions the dawn in the most matter-of-fact 
passages—passages in which there is no intention of describing 
natural phenomena—without talking about the curtain of the 
night being withdrawn, or words to that effect. For instance, 
in telling us about the routine of school life in China, he 
says :—“ The little fellows have to rise as the dawn begins to 
fling its grey and trembling light across the darkness that 
clouds the earth, and to send its kindly messages into the 
homes of rich and poor.” That, coming where it does, is, wo 
must say, exasperating to the intelligent reader. Again, 





* Sidelights on Chinese Life. By Rev. J. Macgowan. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Montague Smyth, and 34 other Illustrations, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, (15s, net. 
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in writing of the impassivity of Chinese servants when 
they have been detected in cheating, he says:—‘ An 
Occidental will stammer and hesitate. ..... And the 
scarlet flush that will flash over his face will announce 
his confusion. An Oriental will instantly become more calm.” 
Three pages later he cites a particular instance in which a 
Chinese cook was charged with swindling. ‘“ A sudden flush 
ran through the man’s face.” The cook’s mistress naturally 
proceeded to press the matter home. A few lines later we 
read: “ She looked at the cook with flashing eyes, but he was 
apparently unmoved. No flush of shame mantled his cheeks.” 
It is arguable, perhaps, that this does not do violence to the 
sense of Mr. Macgowan’s statement, but we can only say that 
it does not inspire the careful reader with confidence. We need 
not give more examples, but it is merely fair to warn the 
reader what to expect. In spite of this slovenliness, Mr. 
Macgowan will be able to give the reader who does not know 
China an almost complete picture of the Chinese as sons, 
daughters, husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, citizens, and 
men of business. 

Mr. Macgowan supplies entertaining proofs of the China- 
man’s obliquity of mind. The servant who “gives notice” 
never does so by direct statement, but says that he is suddenly 
ealled away by the illness of a relation. Inquiry reveals that 
the relation does not exist,—and soon. Mr. Macgowan remarks 
that “the direct method would have been pursued by a 
foreigner”; but although in China a foreigner would not have 
the need for secrecy which often influences the Chinese, he 
still might prefer the indirect method by temperament or 
custom. All Eastern peoples are oblique in mind, and so in a 
smaller way are the Latin races. A good percentage of French 
servants, we fancy, shirk the brutal directness of telling their 
mistresses within a few days of their arrival that they do not 
like the place or their employers, and they, too, are called 
away by fabricated catastrophes. 

Under the head of “ want of lucidity” in the Chinese, Mr. 
Macgowan relates the following conversation as typical :— 

“ You tell a coolie, for example, to take a letter to the post- 
office. He has gone there perhaps a dozen times before. He 
stands and gazes at you with a perplexed look, as though you had 
told him to go to New Zealand. Knowing this peculiarity of the 
Chinese mind, you repeat your order, and you ask him if he knows 
where the post-office is? The blank look becomes more confirmed, 
and he says, ‘I'll inquire of some one where it is.’ As you feel 
anxious about your letter, you say, ‘Now tell me what I have 
asked you to do.’ ‘Asked me to do?’ he exclaims, and the dense 
look deepens on his face. ‘Yes, I have asked you to take this 
letter to the post-office, the place where you have often gone 
before. Do you know where it is?’ ‘Ill inquire, he says 
briskly, as though it was just beginning to dawn upon him that 
he had some idea where the post-office was. He moves away, and 
you have doubts in your mind whether your letter may not go 
astray and never be posted, when the coolie returns with hasty 
steps and with an anxious look on his yellow face, and inquires 
of you, ‘Did you say that I was to take this letter to the post- 
office?’ ‘I did, and I hope you understand now where it is.’ ‘I'll 
inquire,’ he says, and vanishes.” 

In spite of the unattractiveness to Europeans of the Chinese 
face with its inscrutability, Mr. Macgowan does find that the 
Chinaman “ bypnotizes” him. The Chinese have humour, 
which permeates their whole lives, and much humanity in 
small ways, though it is true that when they are cruel they 
are very cruel. They have an infectious smile. Bret Harte, 
we suppose, had in mind the same smile which bas captured 
Mr. Macgowan when he called it “the smile that was child- 
like and bland” :— 

“A person comes to see you about whom you are suspicious. 
You stand on your guard, and you put on your coldest and most 
reserved air, as you ask him to be seated. ‘The Chinaman acts as 
though he were quite oblivious of your state of mind. There isa 
smile upon his face that travels over the rough hollows of his 
expansive countenance, and spreads to the back of his neck, and 
seems in some mysterious way to vanish down his long tail. No 
amount of coldness can long resist the eyes that are flashing with 

humour and the features that are lighted up with such a 
pleasant look. Insensibly you begin to thaw, and before you are 
aware of it you are talking with him on the most friendly terms. 
You laugh and chat with him, and when he leaves, you accompany 
him to the door, and with the usual polite phrase to the parting 
guest, you entreat him ‘to walk slowly, and come again as soon 
as he can.’ Ten minutes after he has gone, your old suspicions 
revive, and you wonder at yourself in being such an egregious 
fool as to give yourself away as you have done. ‘The fact is, it 
was the nameless something about the man that worked the 
miracle, and now that the bright black eyes have gone, and the 
moorland of smile has vanished, and the hypnotism no longer 
works, you come back to the old thoughts that you had before, 
which you are certain after all are right.” 





Mr. Macgowan laughs at the idea of such people threatening 
Europe with a “ yellow peril.” They do not like war; their 
ery when strife arises among themselves is always “ Mediate! 
Mediate!” The only danger to the Western world is that 
they will possess themselves of new markets and lower the 
standard of living in other countries to their own parsimonious 
level. That is a danger, we may safely add, which is being 
pretty effectually provided against all over the world to-day. 

In China marriage is a matter of arrangement, and the 
bride and bridegroom have generally never seen one another 
before the wedding, as they invariably belong to different 
clans. Here is Mr. Macgowan’s comment :-— 

“Their first look into the faces of each other, after the bride 

has been carried with noise of music and firing of crackers in the 
crimson chair into the home of her husband, must be one in 
which is concentrated the agony and passion of two hearts, trying 
to read their fate for the years that are to come, from what a 
bashful glance at each other’s faces can tell them. If either of 
them is disappointed, the wave of despair that flashes through 
the heart is hidden behind those sphinx-like faces, and no quiver- 
ing of the lips and no glance of the coal-black eyes betrays the 
secret that has sprung up within them.” 
In spite of Mr. Macgowan’s obviously real knowledge of 
China, we venture to say that this is an example of the 
mistaken application of the sentiments of one country to the 
practices of another. In China, as in France in a lesser 
degree, marriage is only the first step in the building of a 
newly planned social edifice. Till there is a family neither 
side feels very acutely about the “success” or “ failure” of 
the marriage. The English-speaking theory of “love or 
nothing,” after all, is shared by few countries, and it is useless 
to talk as though it were or ought to be. French marriages 
are generally happy ; and in China there is no Divorce Court. 
Mr. Macgowan himself, however, says ten pages after the 
passage we have quoted: “It is unquestionably the fact that 
the great majority of the homes in this land are bound 
together by a true and a solid affection.” So his romantic 
insight was wasted sentiment. 

The extraordinary system of Chinese education under which 
boys spend years in learning by sight the characters of 
Chinese writing without being told what any of the characters 
means has this result,—that the majority of the pupils never 
get to the stage where the characters are explained. The 
explanation amounts to a revelation, of course, when it comes; 
but Mr. Macgowan reckons that of the four hundred million 
subjects of the Chinese Empire only fifteen million can be 
classed as able to read. In most cases all the preparation for 
the revelation has been thrown away. We quote from the 
description of a Chinese school at work :— 

** Now it seems impossible for any Chinese boy to impress upon 

his mind’s eye the intricate and apparently meaningless strokes 
that make up the ordinary Chinese word. He seems to be able to 
do this only by bawling them at the very top of his voice. Efforts 
have been made to get the scholars in a school to learn them 
without raising their voices, but failure has always been the 
result. The consequence is, that silence among the lads is most 
displeasing to a Chinese school-master, and a stern, severe look 
from him will set them all off into shouts so deafening that only 
one great uproar can heard resounding through the building, 
each lad seeming only to be contending with all the rest to see 
if he cannot outshout them all.” 
We have said enough to suggest the contents and manner of 
the book. The reader will find information on foot-binding, 
the opium habit, acting, gambling, and many other matters; 
and his eye will be pleased, we think, by the illustrations in 
colour by Mr. Montague Smyth. 





THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD.* 
THE most intrepid of reviewers, bis energies necessarily 
limited by inevitable conditions of time and space, must 
feel a sinking of heart when he contemplates the task 
here set. Twelve only of the volumes (or thirteen with 
the index) are, it is true, at the present moment before 
him. But the twelve must contain an aggregate of between 
eight and nine thousand pages, or something like six million 
words. They deal, to speak of matter rather than bulk, 
with Egypt and Babylonia, with Israel and all the kingdoms 
of the East, Greece (two volumes), Rome (three volumes), 
Parthia and the Arabs, Italy from the fall of the Empire 
down to the present time, Spain and Portugal, and 
France (two volumes, leaving a third to follow). The 








* The Historians’ History of the World. Edited by Henry Smith Williams, 
LL.D. 25 vols, London: The Times Office. [7s. 6d. per vol.) 
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impression left by the introduction is not wholly favourable. 
An authority is accorded to Sir George Cornewall Lewis that 
his name has ceased to curry with it. No one now attaches 
much importance to his “exhaustive examination of the 
credibility of early Roman history,” and there has been a 
strong reaction in favour of the value of tradition. On p. 2 
we read: “The Greek authors are known to us only through 
the efforts of successive generations of copyists; and with 
the exception of a small number of Egyptian papyri, there 
is nothing in existence representing the literature of ancient 
Greece that is older than the Middle Ages.” What does this 
mean? Does Dr. Williams suggest that the dramatists, the 
poets, the historians of Greece are a doubiful quantity, that 
we have not got what they actually wrote? This is a 
far-reaching proposition, and reminds us of Pére Hardouin, 
who maintained that all classical literature, with a 
few exceptions, was a mediaeval forgery. What of the 
Hebrew Bible, of which there is no codex a thousand 
years old? The papyri, as a matter of fact, are always 
in substantial agreement with the traditional texts. Why, 
again, are we told that Tacitus fared worse than Livy in 
respect of the preservation of his writings? Thirty-five books 
out of Livy’s hundred and forty-five survive, rather less than 
a fourth. Of Tacitus we have the three minor treatises 
complete, and about one-half of the longer historical works. 
The same thing is said of Dio Cassius, and is certainly 
incorrect. Nineteen out of the eighty books exist complete ; 
there are fragments of 1-24; a full summary (more full than 
the abridgments of Livy) of 55-60, and parts of 71 and 75. 
This is not a matter of much importance, but it makes us 
doubt the editor’s judgment. 

When we come to particular histories, we find Egypt | 
in the first place with an excellent “Characterisation of | 
Egyptian History,” by the able hand of Dr. Adolf Erman. | 
In the history itself, extending over about two hundred and 
fifty pages, Professor Flinders Petrie is commonly followed. | 
This seems to be a good piece of work, but we could ; 
hardly describe it as altogether adequate. A student who 
wants to study Egyptian history could not be satisfied with 
what he finds here. A single paragraph, for instance, is 
given to the religious revolution attempted by Amen- 
hotep IV., and the reader who does not supplement his 
knowledge of this most interesting crisis from other sources | 
will know practically nothing of what it really was. To the | 
Book of the Dead, again, some seven or eight lines only are | 
given, though its importance in the history of human thought 
in a province of surpassing interest cannot be exaggerated. 

Passing on to Vol. II., we find something more than a third 
assigned to the “ History of Israel.” Willing as we are to 
recognise the learning and industry of Professor Cheyne, we 
cannot but regret that this section has been put, it would 
seem, under his control. Of course the “North Arabian” 
idea to which he is devoted at once appears. “The whole 
story of the Exodus from Egypt appears to be due to a con- 
fusion between Mizraim and Mizrim.” And so it goes on 
through the “ Critical Survey.” Curiously enough, when we 
come to the “Hebrew History in Outline” we find Egypt, 
but not North Arabia. The writer very properly insists 
on the important fact that the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt is 
not recorded on any of the monuments, and that the mention 
of “Hebrews” in the Meneptah inscriptions seems to point 
to a people so described outside the Egyptian borders. He 
suggests that the importance of the event was rather in the 
development of the Hebrew people than in any influence that 
existed in Egypt. But he has no suspicion of the Mizrim 
and the Mizraim confusion. Further on these conclusions 
are again disputed. Here are two statements which the 
puzzled reader will have to reconcile :— 

“The contact with the high civilization of the Egyptians may 
have had upon them something of the same effect as the contact 
with the Romans had in later times upon the barbaric German 
hordes” (p. 31). 

“It is not known what the Hebrews may have borrowed from 
the Egyptians. Part of that which has been put under that 
category is entirely foreign to the old Jewish religion, and was 
gradually and spontaneously evolved, and the rest plays no part 
in it at all” (p. 59). 

How is the reader to decide after being blown about by these 
“diverse winds of doctrine” ? 

“The Rise of Christianity” is very briefly treated. It is 

true in a sense that “no contemporary record of the life of 





| 





Jesus has been preserved to us.” But to say that “this is one 
of the most striking paradoxes in all history” is an extrava- 
gance. The earliest Gospel is not later than 62 A.D., and the 
first Pauline letter about ten years earlier. Is there any 
record of Solon anything like as near to his time? It is much 
to be regretted that some less destructive criticism has not 
been adopted in this section. 

The same volume contains an account of the minor king- 
doms of Western Asia. We notice the statement that “our 
real knowledge of the Cappadocians goes back only to the 
Persian conquest in the sixth century.” Recent discoveries, 
however, have established the fact of a much older connexion 
with the Babylonian Empire. 

In Vol. IIT. we come to Greece. Homer, we observe, is very 
soon disposed of. We do not even know whether the writer 
believes or disbelieves in the “ crown of indivisible supremacy.” 
On the whole, however, we find this section very satisfactory. 
The battle of Marathon, for instance, is lucidly described. 
Perhaps a little more space might have been given to the 
naval policy of Themistocles, though the general account 
of Athenian politics in the early decades of the fifth century 
B.C. is well done. The constitutional history, as a whole, is 
especially worthy of praise. 

The early history of Rome (Vol. V.) is treated with less 
regard to the importance of legend than many of the most 
recent students of the subject would be disposed to accord. 
But these chapters are written with much ability. Further 
on we find a chapter (14) of notable quality entitled 
“ Civilization at the End of the Period of Conquest.” The 
Roman volumes seem to be of more than average value. 

An estimate of the worth of the whole undertaking must 
depend upon the point of view taken. The title Historians’ 
History clearly does not mean that this is a work which the 
historian would do well to make a general book of reference, 
but rather a history which takes the general reader direct to 
the sources,—i.e., the historians. As a whole, it is not a book 
for the scholar. But to the general reader it may well be of 
very great use. If he is not, as we have pointed out, always as 
well supplied as he might have been, still, he will find here a 
great treasury of knowledge. And, indeed, there is some 


| very able original work in these volumes. That is amply 


proved by such names as C. W. C. Oman, Wilamowitz- 
Millendorff, H. F. Pelham (the late), H. J. Mackinder, 
Julius Wellhausen, Adolf Harnack, Eduard Meyer, and 
Arminius Vambéry. These are testimonials of value which 
we should not think of gainsaying. We may add that the 
volumes are handsome in appearance, well printed, and any 
one who should acquire and remember all that they contain 
would find himself possessed of a good store of historic 
learning. In a word, in spite of the limitations we have 
noticed, they form an exceedingly interesting shelfful. 





A RESIDENT'S WIFE IN NIGERIA* 
Some one has said that books which have any pretension to 
be ranked as literature are divided into two classes,—those 
that are read by everybody for a little while and thereafter 
read by nobody, and those which are read by somebody for 
ever. The volume before us is “in no sense intended as a 
literary effort,” but it is a good example of a class of book 
which always attracts and pleases an Englishman :— 
“ Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam 
Survey our Empire, and behold our home.” 

Mrs. Larymore deals with a part of the Empire which Las 
not yet been “trammelled by civilisation” and where few 
Englishmen have been. She herself had left England to do 
what no Englishwoman had done and go where no English- 
woman had gone. She accompanied her husband on three 
long visits to Nigeria, and she gives us now a record of these 
visits. There is no attempt to deal with the problems of race 
or civilisation, and we can only infer how much the British 
Resident is called upon to do in these “ dark regions rising 
to the day,” and how devoted he invariably is to his responsi- 
bilities. Mrs. Larymore simply “kept her eyes and ears 
open,” and in an artless, epistolary style (often with question- 
able grammar, bad punctuation, and abundant points of 
exclamation) she tells of the many interesting things she saw 
and strange people she met. The best possible way to know 











* A Resident's Wife in Nigeria. By Constance Larymore, London: George 
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and reach the hearts of a people is to discard railways and 
the ordinary routes. In Nigeria Mrs. Larymore had no rail- 
Ways to discard, and she had to choose her own routes over 
tocky tracks on plucky little ponies, sometimes penetrating 
kilent forests, sometimes open, grassy, park-like country. She 
Was known to the natives—“they are all my friends ”—as 
Uwamu, “Our Mother,” the highest title of affection and 
iespect that the African can offer to a woman. In one 
Village she at first created “a painful impression.” “The 
Headmen who came to the usual interview, lay on the 
ground, their heads wrapped tightly in their gowns, and 
groaned aloud, in abject fear, and no persuasion could 
induce them to speak or look up till I retired from the 
scene! The scare subsided happily before we left, and 
they recorded their opinion that I had come straight from 
Heaven, and besought me not to permit it to rain for a day or 
two. I could but hope for the best, and felt relieved when we 
got away without a shower!” Inan account of a new country 
thére are many opportunities for good descriptive writing. 
Mrs. Larymore has the observant eye (she notes, for example, 
that ostriches have eyelashes), and she has some good stories 
to recount in connexion with her descriptions. But she is 
carried away occasionally, as when she describes the procession 
that comes forth from Bida to welcome her, the first white 
woman who arrived there. “They made an attractive picture, 
splashes of brilliant colour and snowy white robes and turbans 
dashing hither and thither, pulling up their horses suddenly 
on their haunches, with a great display of jingling brass and 
gandy leather trappings, then darting off again, scattering the 
crowd like irresponsible butterflies!” The last part of the 
volume is most serviceable. It isentitled ‘‘ Household Hints,” 
and is full of excellent advice as to what to wear in the tropics, 
what to use, what to avoid, how to deal with servants (“ Don’t 
beat the black” is her advice), how to care for your horses, 
and soon. The writer of this notice drew the attention of a 
friend going eastward to these “ Hints,” and they were greatly 
valued: The index adds to the usefulness of this interesting 


book. 





A SUMMARY OF SOCIALISM.* 
M. Yvus Guyot, with his wonderfully prolific pen, has just 
produced anotber little book on Socialism which he aptly calls 
Socialist Sophisms and Economic Facts. The purpose of the 
book is to give a summary of the Socialist creed, and of 
vurious attempts that have been made to give practical effect 
to Socialist principles. Such a summary is very useful at the 
present time, whén a great many people are wanting to know 
something about Socialism without taking too much trouble 
to learn. Specially interesting are the pages which M. Guyot 
devotes to what might almost be called a lightning-sketch of a 
whole series of Socialist Utopias and experiments, from the 
days of Plato down to Robert Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, 
Louis Blanc, and the Communistic societies of North 
America. Modern Socialists are fond of saying that the 
failure of all these experiments proves nothing. At least it 
proves that the men who were the intellectual forefathers 
of the present generation of Socialists had not sufficient 
acumen to discover what were the conditions necessary for 
the success of their experiments. But the real lesson to 
be learnt from this long list of failures goes far deeper. 
While the authors of these experiments were wasting their 
energy on schemes which we are now told were foredoomed 
to failure, the world was moving on, and they were doing 
nothing to help its progress. The advancement of 
humanity has been secured, not by Socialist dreamers, 
but by men who were content to work on the lines of 
individual property and individual liberty which Socialists 
denounce. And the same failure which has marked all 
attempts by Socialists to put their theories into practice is 
also the characteristic of their confident prophecies. Very 
carefully M. Guyot examines the prophecies of Karl Marx, 
which modern Socialists still continue to recite, and shows 
how remote they are from the realised facts. He shows, among 
other things, that in all the principal countries of the world 
capital is not becoming concentrated into fewer and fewer 
hands, but is every year becoming more widely diffused. On 
this important point his analysis of American, Belgian, and 
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French official figures is particularly valuable. We trust 
that a translation of M. Guyot’s valuable little book will 
be published and circulated widely both in England and 
America. 





THE CHEAPEST COTTAGES.* 


THOosE who have professed to disbelieve in the possibility of 
building agricultural labourers’ cottages for £150, less cost of 


| land and the other expenses which the owner of an estate 


does not expect to be recouped, should see Mr. Alderman 
Thompson’s extremely useful companion volume to The 
Housing Handbook. It reports that at Altrincham the Urban 
District Council has been able to put up ten cottages for 
£1,577, although the foundations had to be taken down five 
feet. Then the municipality of Exeter completed two years 
ago about fifty cottages at £149 each. At Neath there are 
a number of two-bedroom cottages built for £121, and a 
dozen with three bedrooms costing £141. Some thirty-eight 
cottages near Merthyr Tydfil are being erected for £150, 
which includes cost of drainage and road. The contractor 
is reported to be willing to build duplicate cottages at 
the same price in similar conditions elsewhere. The cost 
of some municipal cottages at Stretford, a plan of which is 
given by Mr. Thompson, is stated as £148 apiece. Fourteen 
five-roomed cottages are said to have been erected near Ton- 
bridge at £126 each. The author of Housing Up to Date 
asserts that “ the average cost of municipal cottages has been 
reduced by 20 per cent. since the holding of the [first Cheap 
Cottages] Exhibition, as the result of the stimulus given to 
cheaper building.” He also says that “the demand for cheap- 
ness has, so far, guided us towards better rather than worse 
sanitary conditigns for our dwellings.” It is plain that one 
of the causes of economy in the case of the municipal cottages 
was the fact of their being erected in considerable numbers. 
At the same time, rural landowners have also advantages in 
their cottage-building. It is doubtful, however, whether they 
always get full value for their money. 





NOVELS. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN.t+ 

Tus interesting volume, if it does not inaugurate a new 
departure in fiction, is at any rate an example of artistic 
collaboration as unfamiliar as it is agreeable. Illustrated 
novels are common enough, but nine times out of ten the 
efforts of the artist fail to satisfy the requirements of the 
reader, whatever may be the verdict of the author. Of late 
years efforts have been occasionally made to supply the place 
of the pencil with the camera, and we have seen more than 
one novel illustrated by photographs of living figures, posed 
singly or in groups. Where landscape is concerned, the 
result may be pleasing enough; but it cannot be honestly 
said that it is otherwise illuminative. The nearest approach 
to the ideal would, of course, be made by the author-artist; 
but that combination rarely occurs, and, when it does, the two 
talents are never on an equality. The case of Thackeray will 
at once recur in support of this view, for while his drawings in 
the grotesque vein—e.g., The Rose and the Ring—established a 
perfect harmony with his text, he soon realised his incapacity 
to do justice to his more ambitious work, and preferred to 
rely on the assistance of Doyle and Walker. Du Maurier 
may be regarded as the exception that proves the rule; 
but Peter Ibbetson and Trilby, for all their ingenuous charm, 
cannot be seriously considered as masterpieces. Short of the 
combination of both rdles in the same person, it would be 
difficult to imagine a happier form of collaboration in this 
field than that exemplified in the volume before us, where 
husband and wife have joined forces, literary and pictorial, in 
the effort to record an episode in the “simple annals of the 
poor.” The scene, so we gather from general indications 
rather than any specific reference, is laid on the South Downs 
within easy range of the sea, and the dramatis personae of this 
tragic idyll are without exception of the peasant or small 
farmer class. Jacob Pyrah, the central figure, is an aged 
farmer whose life has been a long, but not ignoble, struggle 

* Housing Up to Date. By Alderman Thompson. London: P, 8. King. 
[3s. 6d.] 
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with adverse fortune. A dull but gentle rustic, he has borne 
bis burden with dignity and resignation. When well on in 
middle life he is left a widower with an only daughter, Tamar, 
as the sole companion of his old age. Tamar marries a fine- 
spoken ne’er-do-weel sailor, but after a short and disastrous 
experience of matrimony returns to her father’s roof a deserted 
wife with two children. Her return brings a gleam of wintry 
sunshine into the old man’s life; he is devoted to his grand- 
children, and his daughter does her best to make him comfort- 
able. But this peaceful interlude is soon disturbed by another 
rude blow. The two children, straying away from the farm, 
fall into a pit and are brought home drowned. Finally, 
Tamar is stricken by mortal disease and dies, and the old 
man’s hearth is once more left desolate. The recital closes 
with a touching picture of the old man finding solace in the | 
companionship of two children from a neighbouring farm, 
who go with him every day in his cart on a pilgrimage to the 
churchyard to lay a sprig of rosemary on the graves of his 
daughter and his grandchildren. 

The obvious criticism that will occur to most readers of 
Mrs. Bone’s narrative is that it is too uniformly and con- 
tinuously dismal in tone. Certainly no one could call it 
a cheerful book, and yet it differs in several important 
respects from recent efforts to portray the soul of 
dwellers on the soil. Mrs. Bone shows us that within 
easy hail of the rush of town life there may be rural 
labourers who are “remote melancholy and slow,” 
but she is by no means inclined to believe that such 
primitive types are necessarily brutish, callous, or immoral. 
The charities of humble life are illustrated at least as effec- 
tively as its tragedies, and while the picture is lacking in light 
and shade, it awakes admiration for unexpected virtues as 
well as compassion for undeserved affliction. Lastly, the 
effect of the whole is greatly heightened by the unaffected yet 
impressive drawings of Mr. Muirhead Bone. His drawings of 
old labourers are quite in the spirit of Millet. He contrives 
with a rare economy of means to convey the lonely sweep .of 
the Downs, and the pictures of Tamar and her children have 
a simple and elemental dignity from which the quality of | 
prettiness—the bane of most British artists when they deal | 
with domestic themes—is conspicuously absent. 











Outrageous Fortune. By “Bak.” (W. Heinemann. 4s.)—It 
will not take the ingenious reader long to discover why Mr. 
William Hayes, although possessed of a large fortune, only left 
an annuity of £450 to his wife. It must be premised that 
this lady, although she has a penchant for another man, is 
perfectly well behaved. The late Mr. Hayes, however, being an 
excellent man of business, probably did not see why his money 
should be wasted on bridge and frocks by a lady who was quite 
incapable of spending it in a rational manner. The consequences 
to Eleanor Hayes were very disastrous. She was entirely 
unable to exist on the sum allowed her, and very shortly her 
affairs were in an inextricable muddle. In parenthesis it may 
be remarked that the author is a fortunate man if he discovers 
any “fine old” rooms in a house in Queen’s Gate. Queen’s Gate | 
is not old, and though some of the houses therein are large, the 
rooms, as a rule, suggest anything rather than those two particular | 
adjectives. If the society butterfly, as typified by Eleanor Hayes, | 
were ever capable of reflection, the perusal of this book might 
possibly be a warning to her of the extraordinary futility of the 
objects in the pursuit of which she wastes her time and her 
mioney. 


One Fair Enemy. By Carlton Dawe. (John Long. 6s.)—This 
is a story of the Great Rebellion containing many exciting regcues 
and adventures. It is always a perilous experiment to introduce 
Oliver Cromwell into fiction; but Mr. Carlton Dawe gives 
us a not wholly inadequate figure in the glimpses which he | 
affords of the great general. The story ends before the death | 
of the King, so the reader feels that many adventures and | 
perils still lie before the hero and heroine, whom he leaves united 
on the last page. However, he will hope that they emerge from | 
them as prosperously as from those which Mr. Carlton Dawe | 
describes in these chapters. The conversion of the heroine from 
Royalism to the side of the Parliament is more of the heart than 
of the head. Indeed, the saying might be applied to her which 
was once spoken of an artistic lady who took to painting after 
having been devoted to nothing but music: “It is not the sister 
art, it is the brother artist.” The Lady Beatrice’s devotion to 
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the King, though fervent at the beginning of the story, is not 
very deeply rooted, and she is quite willing to embrace her lover’s 
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principles when she takes him for a husband. The story is 
graceful and readable, though somewhat slight in texture. 

ReapasLe Noveis.—Second Selves. By Algernon Gissing. 
(John Long. 6s.)—A modern story, in which the self-sacrifice of 
Geoffrey Morton will be found rather difficult to credit.——The 
Meddler. By H. de Vere Stacpoole and W. A. Bryce. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)—A wild farce chiefly concerned with the doings of 
a very mild curate under the aegis of a fast young man of fashion. 
The adventures are sometimes amusing, but not always in the 
best of taste.——Mam Linda. By Will N. Harben. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—A story of American life; the reader must be 
prepared for lapses into dialect. Jael: an Australian Story. 
By E. L. Sutherland. (Elliot Stock. 6s.)—A powerful story of 
the tragical kind.——The House of Murgatroyd. By C. C. Andrews. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Here we have a family skeleton, discreetly 
managed, with some quite healthy living people. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


In its last article the Quarterly exposes the futility of Mr. 
Birrell’s rule in Ireland. This might seem to be slaying the 
slain. Still, he is ruling, and it is necessary to go on protest- 
ing till he ceases to do so, or, if that is conceivable, amends 
his ways. He began with a cheerful ignorance—and for so 
clever a man he can be surprisingly ignorant—and he has 
allowed one of the most formidable of Irish agitations to gather 
force. Formidable it is in every way,—economically, because it 
attacks Ireland’s most lucrative industry; morally, bedause it 
encourages both dishonesty and cruelty.——-“ The Right to Work” 
is 2 courageous protest against a very plausible Socialist scheme. 
This scheme seems to provide for a pressing need. But the 
truth is that this provision will increase the evil. There are 
thousands of men who will work if they must, but will be idle 
if they can. The Elizabethan politicians who dealt with 
the unemployed problem knew this, and sought to pro- 
vide against it by savage penalties exacted from the shirkér 
and the loafer. But the best thing in the article, from otir 
point of view, is this :—“ Free-trade, by placing at our command 
the more fertile soil or the more favourable climate of other 
lands, enables us to add to those commodities which are the 
real wages of labour, and thus to increase employment. The 
wheat grown on the broad and sunny plains of Argentina is 
cheaper and better than the wheat grown in the moisture-laden 
climate of England. It yields cheaper and better bread. But if 
bread be cheaper every housewife in the country will have mote 
money to spend on other things, and by buying these other things 


| she is giving employment to British labour in factory and in work 


shop.” Euge /——Another social question, not wholly dissimilar, 
is ably discussed in “The Eight Hours’ Day in Coal Mines.” A 
smaller production of coal (estimated by one eminent authority 
at thirteen and a half per cent. or thirty-one million nine hundred 
thousand tons per annum) will mean an enhanced price, an enhanced 
price will increase cost of production, a vicious circle which will 
industry of the country.—< 
Professor J. Westlake contributes an article, which seems to 
us somewhat too favourable, on “The Hague Conference.”—— + 
Among several interesting literary articles, we would mention 
Professor J. Churton Collins’s on “ Johnson’s Lives of the Poets.” 
A more discriminating piece of criticism it would be difficult to find. 
The writer has the advantage of treating familiar themes. The 
same can hardly be said of Mr. R. Warwick Bond’s “ Ariosto”; 
but it is easy to recognise in the article a quite complete 
mastery of the subject. We must not omit to mention Mr. 
H, W. C. Davis’s appreciation of the industry, learning, and 
keen intelligence shown by the late Miss Mary Bateson in her 
historical work, notably in her “History of the Borough of 
Leicester.” 

The Edinburgh opens with an article on the most important of 
Imperial questions, with which we have dealt elsewhere.——The 
writer of “ The Second Hague Conference” indicates serious short- 
comings, especially in the attempts to regulate naval warfare. On 
the whole, he makes a less favourable estimate of its action than 
does Professor Westlake.——There is an admirable paper on “ The 
Fallacies of Socialism.” Mr. Thomas Kirkup, to whose books on 
the subject the larger portion of the argument is addressed, 
seems to us to get more than one heavy fall. Perhaps the heaviest 
is when he attempts to claim John Stuart Mill as a supporter of 
Socialism. Itis passing strange that the author of “ Liberty” should 
be made to appear in such company. But when we have & 
combination of Socialist and Tariff Reformer what can surprise 
us? The anti-Socialist argument may be summed up by saying 
that the ideal is impossible, and the attempts to realise it 
—old-age pensions, for instance, and free meals for children— 
demoralising——It is impossible to pass over without notice 
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a@ very remarkable article, “ Bishop Gore and the Church of 
England,” but to examine it in detail would take us too far. We 
must say, however, that we shrink from the notion of a “ pro- 
found reconstruction” of the Christian faith. A great theologian 
used to speak of the Creeds as a protection against the tyranny of 
new fashions and movements. When we see to what length the 
personal magnetism of a teacher will hurry his disciples in creed- 
less Churches we recognise how right he was.——“ The Agri- 
cultural Position of the United Kingdom” gives us a number of 
facts and figures from which the writer deduces a hopeful 
conclusion. One thing is evident: that general impressions 
need to be corrected by carefully collected and arranged facts. 
Who would believe, but for the convincing figures of the 
Agricultural Returns, that the season of 1907, one of the most 
dismal in living memory, produced our record crop in oats, which 
was half-a-bushel better than the previous best (1902); that the 
wheat crop was the second best of the seventeen years since 1890; 
that the same may be said of barley, while the grass crops were 
not less satisfactory ? Among some excellent literary articles 
we would specially mention that on “Lady Mary Wortley 


Montagu.” 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
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The Early Traditions of Genesis. By Alex. R. Gordon, D.Litt. 
(T. and T. Clark. 6s. net.)—We must be content with saying 
that Professor Gordon’s theories show great learning and 
ingenuity, and that the whole book is well worth careful study. 
This or that theory may fail to satisfy us, but the effect of the 
whole study is largely to widen our outlook. There is the story 
of Eden, for instance, a barren, uncultivated land, first made 
fertile ‘by the mist that rose and “ watered the whole face of the 
ground,” and so made it fit for the home of man and beast. Where 
did this come from? From the Bedouin tribe of the Kenites. 
The original Eden is the desert; the watered and cultivated 
Eden is the oasis. One may doubt whether the Kenites were 
important enough to have so prominent a place given to their 
legends. They were the gypsies of Palestine. Could we find a 
gypsy analogy of the kind ? 


The International Geography. By Seventy Authors. Edited by 
Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co. 15s.)—Our notice 
of this book must be purely descriptive, for reasons which a short 
account of its construction and contents will make sufficiently 
evident. Part I1., consisting of ten chapters, deals with “ Prin- 
ciples of Geography.” In the first the editor lays down his 
plan: his book, he says, “is neither a gazetteer nor an encyclo- 
paedia, but is intended to give a readable account of the character 
of all countries in language which is neither technical nor 
childish.” Among the chapters are “ Land Forms,” by the editor; 
“The Ocean,” by Sir John Murray and the editor; and “The 
Distribution of Mankind,” by Dr. A. H. Keane. Dr. Keane 
emphatically pronounces for the theory that mankind is “a 
distinct zoological genus,” though he does not bind himself 
to the hypothesis of a single pair. Vhe “Pliocene Precursor” 
he finds represented by human remains discovered in Java. 
The skull “holds a position about midway between those 
of the chimpanzee and the Neanderthal.” This, anyhow, takes 
us back to a very remote past. Progress was slow; Pleisto- 
cene man was not much beyond Pliocene. The “culture zones” 
are to be found in North temperate regions. The divisions as 
they now exist are: (1) Ethiopic (Western, or African; Eastern, 
or Australasian); (2) Mongolic (yellow); (3) American (red) ; 
(4) Caucasic (white) ; the total population being estimated at 1,507 
millions, divided according to the order given above thus: 175, 
540, 22,and 770. Part II. contains “Continents and Countries,” 
divided into seven books: Europe, Asia, Australasia, North 
America, Central and South America, Africa, Polar regions. 
This part contains, exclusive of the index, nine hundred and thirty 
pages, of which fifty-nine are assigned to the United Kingdom, 
thirty-nine to India, thirty-one to Canada, &c., and sixty-four to 
the United States. 


The Royal Manor of Richmond. By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is great historical 
interest about Richmond, but the archaeological and antiquarian 
element is not much in evidence. Whether there are manorial 
records we know not, but they do not appear in these pages. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Arthur Bell has taken considerable pains with 
the personal history of the place. In this respect few places are 
more rich in associations. Richmond, though it must yield to 





for its literary associations, surpasses all in the list of Royal 
and noble personages who have had to do with it. One extra. 
ordinary mistake Mrs. Bell makes in her history. “ Mary, who 
was later to drive her brother from the throne,” is mentioned first 
among the three daughters of Charles I. Mary, the daughter of 
James II., is, of course, meant. But even of her it is strange to 
say that she “drove her brother from the throne.” Her brother 
was a child when she died; and even her father was scarcely 
“driven from his throne” by her. She may have been wrong in 
accepting the throne he left vacant by his flight; but it is pretty 
certain that her refusal would have done nothing to bring him 
back. Richmond is fortunate in having registers as old as 1583, 
though this was forty-five years after Thomas Cromwell’s 
injunction (p. 95). Few places can go back so far. 


Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts. 2 vols. (British Museum.) 
—The sub-title of these volumes runs thus: “ Catalogue of the 
Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts Relating to the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth and Restoration, Collected by 
George Thomason, 1640-1651.” George Thomason was a book- 
seller (and, in a small way,a publisher) who had his place of 
business first, in partnership with Pullen, at the ‘Rose’ in St, 
Paul’s Churchyard (North Side), and afterwards at the ‘ Rose and 
Crown’ in the same quarter. He was a Presbyterian, and was out 
of sympathy with the later proceedings of the Commonwealth 
leaders, and he had a great dislike of the Quakers. He had, it 
seems, something to do with the Love conspiracy, but suffered 
nothing beyond arrest. For the two decades 1640-60 he busied 
himself with collecting everything that came from the press con- 
cerning the great Civil War controversy, bringing his work to an 
end with the Restoration. He seems to have survived this event 
by five years. If so, he had reached the age of sixty-three. 
Nearly a hundred years later the collection was bought by 
George III. and presented to the British Museum. It consists of 
22,255 pieces, bound in 2,008 volumes. The pamphlets number 
14,942, the manuscripts 97, single newspapers 7,216. 

Sidelights on Golf. By Garden G. Smith. (Sisley’s. 3s. 6d. 
net.) —Mr. Smith, who is editor of a well-known golf journal, has 
collected some pleasant, and we may say instructive, miscellanea 
about the game. He is, we see, very contemptuous of the solitary 
player ; but as he says in the next breath, so to speak, that “to be 
an agreeable partner is almost as difficult as to be a good player,” 
he really answers himself. No one but a churl would refuse a 
game with an antagonist, unless he were immeasurably better or 
worse. Still, it is harsh to condemn the solitary. Surely it is 
one of the recommendations of golf that he is a possible being. 
Every part of the game affords some occasion of comment. 
Perhaps putting is as fertile a subject as any. It is an art in 
which all might seem to be on a level; but the real duffer does 
not rise above himself even on the putting-green. On the other 
hand, the expert who next to never “foozles” a drive not unfre- 
quently misses the short putt. Old Tom Morris was, possibly is, so 
notorious in this respect that a letter addressed “The Misser of 
Short Putts: St. Andrews” was unhesitatingly delivered by the 
postman at his house. 





A Pictorial Guide to Gardening. By the Editor of Garden Life. 
(Cable Printing and Publishing Company. 1s. net.)—This 
volume, with its two hundred and fifty pages of instruction and 
nearly as many illustrations, will be found a most useful guide. 
It is in seven sections: “Floral” (occupying about one-half of the 
volume), “ Plant” (creepers, &c.), “ Bulb,” “Shrub,” “ Fruit,” 
“ Vegetable,” “ Miscellaneous.” 


The School World, Vol. IX. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
We are glad to see this “ Mouthly Magazine of Educational Work 
and Progress” in volume form. It does very serviceable work in 
the direction indicated by its title. We observe a paper (con- 
tinuing one published in an earlier volume) on “The Reform of 
Latin Teaching” by Mr. W. H. S. Jones, of the Perse School, 
Cambridge. Mr. Jones observes :—It is a curious fact, and one 
for which it is hard to give a psychological reason, that a boy 
may be able to speak Latin with fluency and correctness, and yet 
make monstrous mistakes when he has to express himself upon 
paper.” Does not this bear very directly on the “anti-trans- 
lation ” movement in the teaching of modern languages ? 


Nisbet's Church Directory and Almanac. (James Nisbet and Co. 
2s. net.)—Here we have, considering the size and price of the 
volume, as much information in a convenient form as we could 
possibly expect.—~From the same publishers we get The Church 
Pulpit Year Book (2s. net), with two sermons for every Sunday in 
the year, the principal Holy Days, and twelve for special occa- 





Hampstead, Chelsea, and other suburbs that could be named 





sions; also Nisbet’s Full Desk Calendar (1s. net). 
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The Dickensian. Edited by B. W. Matz. (Chapman and Hall. 
4s. net.)—We welcome the third annual volume of this very 
entertaining periodical. It is quite impossible to give an account 
of its contents; they are various, and almost unfailingly inter- 
esting. On p. 37 there is a brief reminiscence of a Dickens 
reading. The writer thinks his pathetic better than his comic 
scenes, and sees a possible reason in his failing strength. The 


writer of this notice heard him read extracts from “ Martin | 


Chuzzlewit,” and was greatly struck by his histrionic power. 
He had a marvellous command over the facial muscles. His get- 
up as Jonas Chuzzlewit seemed iike a reproduction of “ Phiz.” 


A Bibliography of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton. By George G. 
Gray. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 5s. net.)—This work, 
divided into ten sections, and extending to seventy-eight pages 
(including index), gives (1) collected editions, (2) “ Principia,” 
(3) “ Optics,” (4) “ Fluxions,” (5) 
rest being devoted to minor chronological works, &c. 
&c., are also enumerated. 


Translations, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


Anderson (J. H.), Précis of Great Campaigns, 1796-1815, 4to ......(Rees) net 10/6 







3ecke (L.), The Call of the South, cr 8vo..... «e(J. Milne) 6/0 | 
Black (C.), Casallne, OF B¥0 2.10000 ++-ccsese essence cscesns ssoncccovevonscccves (J. Murray) 6/0 | 
Bogart (KE. L.), The Economic History ‘of d St (Longmans) net 9/0 
Briggs (W.), Elementary Science for the Certificate Examinations (Clive) 2/6 
burgess (G.), The White Cat, cr 8V0.............0:sssseneseneees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 | 
Burnett (C. P. A.), A Ritual and Ceremonial Commentary on the Occa- | 

i alates ie crereeaaeemhetl (Longmans) net 7/6 
Burrell (D. J.), Wayfarers of the Bible, cr 8vo .. 3/6 
Burton (G. B.), The Last of Her Race, cr 8vo .... 6/0 





Byers (M. L.), Economics of Railway ‘Operation, ro} 7 Bvo.. AC onstable) net 21/0 
Cain (J. C.), The Chemistry of the Diazo Compounds, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Clark (F. E.), The Continent of Opportunity, 8vo ..... .(Bevell) net 6/0 
Cunningham (B.), A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Harbour 









Engineering, 8vo ..(Griffin) net 16/0 
Darche (M.), The Porters of Woodthorpe, Cr 890 ...........cceseeeseeveees (Long) 6/0 
Dillon (A.), The Heir’s Comedy, 16mo .......... . Mathews) net 3/6 
Drake (M.), Lethbridge of the Moor, cr 8vo , .(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Damas (A.), The Crimes of the ee ¢ de Brinvilliers and Others, 

cr 8VO ..... . evens .(Methuen) 6/0 






Egypt, and How to See It, 12mo.......... 2/6 
Ellesmere (Earl of), The Standertons, cr 8vo 
Emmett (K. P.), The Silver Zone, cr 8vo 
Fisher (A. O.), Withyford, er 8vo.................. ‘ (Chatto & Windus) 
Fletcher (H.), Optimism a Real Remedy, 12mo ............(B. F. Stevens) net 
Forster (H. O. A.), English Socialism of To-day, er 8vo (Smith & Ek ler) net 2/6 
Fothergill (G.) aud Others, Some Special St udies in Gene: slogy, l6mo 


...(Ballanty ne) 
a "(Heinem: ann) 


(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Gaebelein (A. C.), The Harmony of the Prophetic Word, er 8vo (Revell) net 3/6 
Glasgow (E.), The Ancient Sy GE COD ccntengrttenrienianesenes (Constable) 6/0 
Gleig (C.), Julian Winterson, Coward and Hero, er 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 








Gorst (Sir J. E.), New Zealand Revisited, 8vo ... a AL. Fine net = 
Gull (C. R.), The Patron Saint, and other Storie: S, cr 8V0...... V. White) 6/0 
Hardy (I. D.), Love in Idleness, cr 8V0........ccccce0e soceseseceeees ‘iicby & Long) 6 ° 
Harrison (F.), My Alpine Jubilee, 1851-1907, cr Svo...... (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Hastings (J.), Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Vol. IL., roy 8vo 

(T. & T. Clark) net 21/ /0 
Hayward (W. L.), Obsequiale, cr 8V0...............cecccereeseeseeees 3/6 
eee OA ) Airships, Past and Present, ..(Constable) net 10/6 





(Longmans) net 
































Hobart (M J.), The Vision of St. Agnes’ Eve, Svo .......( Longmans) net 4/6 
Holden (G. F.), The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, er 8v ” (Long gmans) net 26 
Hope (J. F.), A History of the 1900 Parliament, Vv ol. I. (WwW. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Horne (H. P.), Sandro Botticelli, folio ............c.ceeceee cesececeeseseecd (Bell) net 210,60 
James (R, A. S.), Modernism and Romance, 8vo. (Lane) net 7/6 
Lloyd (H. D.), The Swiss Democracy, 4t0.............cce cesses soeeees (Unwin) net 6/0 
Mallock (W. H.), A Critical Examination of Socialism, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
Mann (K.), Stray I IID tai ca ear ceca cpanttedinteasiai (MacLehose) net 26 
Mann (M, E.), A Sheaf of Corn, cr 8V0........0...cccececsssesseceeee scocenes (Methuen) 6/0 
Momowies and Music, 120 .....0....0cccccceccesecccs cvccece coccces (E, Mathews) net 3/6 
Milligan (G.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians, 8vo ......(Macmillan) 12/0 
Murray (D. C.), Demos Awakes, cr 8vo.. on 6/0 
Noble (E.), The Grain Carriers, cr 8vo....... . 6/0 
O'Donnell (C. J.), The Causes of Present D onter dia * (Unwin) net 26 
a -~naan (J. H.), Roses: their History, Development, and Cultivation, 
sesiateilaihalacdanincadcnanidasiensiciiinainnitiniiaiaesipniahlaidainiedsintiaaiatttaembiaiaia (Longmans) net 10/6 
Plays ne (C. E.), The Terror of the Macdurghotts, er 8vo. (Unwin) 60 
Randall (F. J.), Love and the Ironmonger, cr 8V0  .......ess0000+ 00 eeceeee (Lane) 6/0 
Kobbins (H. H.), Our First Ambassador to China, 8yo .. (J. Murray) net 16/0 
Royle (E, M.) and Faversham (J. O.), A White Man, cr 890 ......... (Harper) 6/0 
Schwann (D.), The Spirit of Parliament, 4to .. ~ ‘sarmom Rivers) net 36 
Seitz (Don C.), Discoveries in Every day Europe, ¢ cr 8¥0.. ..(Harper) 31 
Shore (W. T.), The Pest, cr 8vo........ (Long) 60 







‘(Macmillan) 26 
-(Digby & Long) 


Siepmann (O.), A Short French Grammar, cr 8vo 
Speight (T. W.), The Price of a Secret, cr 8vo 





















Standard Handbook for Electrica! Engineers, 12 ; ..(Spon) net 
Stephens (BR. N.) and Westley (G. H.), Clementina’s Highwayr man, cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Summers (D.), The Plains of Alu, cr 8V0............ccsecseces ses seeeeee ees (Everett) 6/0 
Travers (R.), Thyrsis and Fausta, cr 8vo . E. Mathews) net . 3/6 
Tytler (S.), The Two Lady Lascelles, er RE aOR EDRs (Digby & Long) 6/0 
\ an Norman (L. E.), Poland the Knight among the Nations (Revell) net 60 
Wallace (W.), The Threshold of Music, cr 8vo..........00...-+- (Macmillan) net 5/0 
——— gm ), A Brief Discourse of the Troubies at Frankfort, 1554- 
STI ais TI tinscrchson dnianittensenieaioninnaiinantaenenstoiaiausinmananeds E. Stock) net 5/0 
Williams i E. ) and Fisher (K. R.), Elements of the Theory and Practice 
of Cooker . ‘ .(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Wolff (Sir H. ’D.), Rambling Recolle tions, 2 vols. 8vo .(Macmillan) net 30/0 
Wood (H. F. W.), Under Masks, cr 8V0 .......ccs0000 seaanseiatinnmaeniaéll (Sisley) 6/0 
Woolnough (G.), Kosmos, er 8vo . .(Simpkin) 6/0 
Wyndham (H.), Irene of the Ringlets, ‘er 8y0 ..(J. Milne) 6/0 
Yorke (C.), Their Marriage, cr 8vo.. . sseeee(Long) 6/0 
Young (S.), Stoichiometry, er 8vo ..(Longmans) 7/6 
Zeidler (J.) and Lustgarten (J.), Electric Are Lamps, 8vo...... (Harper) net 5/0 
LIBERTY & CO. WINTER SALE 
LAST REGENT ST. LONDON WEEK 
LAST MONDAY NEXT WEEK 
LAST (Jan. 27) WEEK 
LAST AND 4 FOLLOWING DAYS WEEK 


REMNANTS FURTHER REDUCED 


“ Arithmetica Universalis,” the | 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIO FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 


ALLIANGE 
‘ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS 





£16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Per § Accident and Di 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 

Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 





The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company’s Offices or A; gquts. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO,’8 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 


| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
le ~ 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MALE- 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE Gusanrens. & Ganuins WORCESTERDIURE, 


DRUCE & Co., BAKER sT., LONDON, W. 


CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES ., 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD OAK-PANELLING 
REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
OLD PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Estimates FREE. 


H A MP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 





rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
| WAREHOUSING 


of 

every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 

| numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 

in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES : | Ga s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 








HE LAW SOCIETY. —The COUN CIL OFFERS for 

AWARD in JULY next EIGHT STUDENTSHIPS of the annual value 

of £50 to £40 each, tenable on conditions of pursuing under proper supervision 

| courses of legal studies approved by the Council—For oe of the Regula- 
tions apply THE LAW SOCIETY, 104 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Scale of CBharges for Advertisements. 


‘ so empame 
OvuTstbz Pack (whén available), FouRTEEN GUINEAS. 


PAE oo ences ccceescecee.cees £12 19 0 NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 





Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPA SITIES, 

Outside Page ...ssesecccesss+ £16 16 0} Inside Page ..s..eee0e---- £14 M 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two Darrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. au inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to an t of the United Yearly. 
Kingecm none Loninnasbcvadinsetvarin 1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Beerens COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 

Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 3lst to the tary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 
Salary £150 








The Council are about to appoint a Demonstrator in Botany. 
per annum, 

Applications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than February 22nd, 1908. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
LERGY ORPHAN 


CORPORATION. 

A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for St. Margaret's School, Bushey, 
to enter upon.her duties after the Easter Holidays. Stipend £300 per annum, 
andallfound, Candidates, who must be members of the Church of England, 
are requested to send in their applications, stating age, University or other 
qualifications, and experience, with no: more than four testimonials aud three 
references, one of which must be to a Clergyman, before February 5th next 
to the Rev. W. C. CLUFF, at the Office of the Corporation, 35 Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W., from whom further particulars as to duties may 














be obtained. — 
) eeeaialanaae EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 





REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School for general 
Form work. He will be required to begin work at once. Salary £110 to £150 
by £5 increments.—Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER on or 
before 3lst January, 1908. 





F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Truro. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, a FORM MISTRESS for the above-named School. A Uni- 
versit? Degree, or equivalent, and some experience in a Secondary School 
essential. Chief subject required, French. Elementary Mathematics and 
General English desirable. 

Salary, £9Q per anuum, rising by £5 annually to £120. 

Application forms (to be completed and returned not later than 4th February, 
1908) may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education Offices, North umber- 
laud Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


JHE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST COLLEGE 
OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 











LADY WANTED to act as PRINCIPAL of the COLLEGE.-— For par- 
ticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, Dunferm- 
line ; with whom applications must be lodged not later than 8th February. 


RESIDENT SCIENCE MISTRESS is REQUIRED 

immediately after Easter. A Graduate or equivalent preferred. 
Elementary Botany and Practical Biology essential. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—Forms of application may be obtained from 
the PRINCIPAL, Training College for Schoolmistresses, Darlington. 











YHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED up to February 15th for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION. Salary £400.— 
Particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


OWELL'S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED, after 
Easter, 2 SCIENCE MISTRESS, B.Sc. Lond. preferred, with good 
Botany and Mathematics. Salary offered, £70 to £80 resident, with laundry, 
according to qualification and experience. Applications, with testimonials, to 
be seut to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
before February 5th.—Further information may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
RT EDITOR.—A GENTLEMAN of exceptional quali- 
fications and experience in Magazine, Book, and Newspayer !ilustration 
is OPEN to au_ ENGAGEMENT.—Address “X,"* care of lever Harper, 
29 New Bridge Street, E.C, 











NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 


Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured,—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 yeurs.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 




















LECTURES, dc. 





| poral INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

TUESDAY next, January 28th, at three o’clock, Professor F. J. HAVER. 
FIELD, M.A., LL.D. First of Two Lectures on ‘Roman Rritain: (a) Its 
Frontiers and Garrison; (b) Its Interior Civilisation.” Half-a-Guinea the 
Course. 

THURSDAY, January 3th, at three o’clock, Major MARTIN HUME, 
First of Three Lectures on ‘* The Story of the Spanish Armada.” Half-a. 
Guinea. 

SATURDAY, February Ist, at three o'clock, LIONEL CUST, Esq., M.V.0., 

-A. First of Two Lectures on “ Anthony Van Dyck.” Half-a-Guinea, 

Subscription to all the Courses in the season, Two Guineas. Tickets may be 
obtained at the Office of the Institution. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CG tsawsrt HALL OXFORD, 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Studeuts to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July, 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 


Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 








Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
Pence SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


tbe GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very heaithy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


] | IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN, 22nd and ENDS APRIL 15th. 




















OS WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical training, FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING. 

taught by Frenchman. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving, 

Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.RB.HS. Ist cl. certii- 
cates. See Prospectus. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightftul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIKE. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
EIGH COURT, CLIFTON, near BRISTOL.—Home 
School for Girls. . Principal—Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers, Preparation for University Exammations 
undertaken, Special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Prospectus On 
application, The TERM BEGAN JANUARY 23rd, 1908. 


BWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE—A 
SCHOLARSHIP for Classics is offered in March, and the MATHILDE 
BLIND SCHOLARSHIP for Modern Languages in June, each of £50 a year 
for three years. Other Scholarships are offered on the resalts of the Cam- 
bridge Hizher Local Examiuation in June.— Particulars cau be obtained from 
the PRINCAP AL, 
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ONIOA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, 8 - 


. M 
St URBEY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education rd modern ee a Ding, Sf of } arrmog N ~ yy 
- , Art, Music, b> muastics, &c. isiting Professors. 
- Tange PECIAL DEP. TMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Pr tus on lica ti 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, BR.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 G mnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swiinming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student hools and Colleges 
gupplied with qualitied teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. j om opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathewatics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Traiuing College. 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses aud informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 





Y Pr 








OOTHAM SCHOOL YOR K. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 
_ A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Boothain School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


L2ie2 TON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulare of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.,, at the School. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, NEAR READING. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for Competition on 

April 6th, 7th, and Sth, one of £70 a year for Friends undef 16, aud one of £50 

a year for Friends under 4. These Scholarships are tenable during the whole 

of a_boy’s stay at the School.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, up to March 29th. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 3lst March, Ist aud 2ad April, 1908, 

for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann.; Two of £50 per ann. ; 

Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School, Candidates entertained 

free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1908,—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY w. McKENZIE. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
i Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. ys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings, School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 





SCHOOL 











Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for | 


Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Foes advanced to 
guitable students in special cases. 





RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. 
Languages, English, and Music. 


W. 


Large grounds. Fees, 66 gns. to 75 gus. per 


ir. 
1 
y} 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Misttess—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Laugunges Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

THE TERM COMMENCED JANUARY 16th. 

Prospectuses, &c,, can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


.1T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 








‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Bev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 

YURREY HILLS. 

GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


NOUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS (Ladies). 
Private, High Class. 
LONDON, SURREY HILLS. ZASTBOURNE, BRIGHTON. 
For information and wen oy kindly write or call upon — 
The Secretary (Miss GREEN), 97 New Bond Street, London, W. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


as LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 
CHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE 





~! BOYS. 
S THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next March 2ud and July Ist a SOHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
#100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 
Cc. C. LEMPRIEBE, Head-Master. 


climate in 





N SWwOUAr, CORN WALL. — Healthiest 
England.—Mr. H. E. RUSSELi, B.A.(Honours) T.C.D., OPENS in 
MAY a HIGH-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL (Preparatory). Near sea at 
8S. Columb, Porth. Former pupils have taken lst place LC.S., lst R.E., &e., 
. Limited numbers.—Applications to Thornton House, Redruth. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Howie or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Leal life for delicate boys. 


Excellent Education, with special attention to | 


| 





is) we es 


tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTEB, 
PSR ERE COLLEGE. 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,&e., 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS. MARCH 17th 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 





out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for loys from 8 te i, New Seienee 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Heal-Muster, Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


JYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 

rv Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 

‘Lhe Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


JEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Heud-Master: J. E. 

) KING, M.A.—An Examination will be held at Bedford on March 10th, 
llth, 12th, for School Exhibitions for Boarders and Day Boys. There will be 
4 Exhibitions of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum, offered to boys coming as 
Boarders.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER. 


| hapememenel GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 

Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January léth, 1908, 

Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA, Cantab. 

Ky PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships aunually in Mareh. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


YLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. ‘Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 











Team, Bee Ss 
Rev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. (Honours, Oxford), PREPARES a 


few PUPILS (aged 16 and upwards) for OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON 
MATRIC. and other EXAMINATIONS. Large house facing south; 50 yards 
from sea. Most healthy climate. Terms moderate. 


NHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Joys prepared for Sherborne School, Pablic Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. ¥ - tae: 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.- Apply HEAD MA: ER, School House, _ 


(\AKHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
7BLSTtED 8CR OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLAKSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 











RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elemenutary and Technical Education, 





Employment Hon e Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
tweive counties. Funds urgently solicited fer Maintenance and New Building. 
+Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patrron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipert—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agrivaivariate intending Oclonite,fe. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1903. 





FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to stndy Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery aud Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, | DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Piauoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and ioloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. rtunities for every form of ‘we enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French aor (skilled chef) and of Dressmakiug. 
Direct service twice daily with bh Englan Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEE? s. —Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph. D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Prep aration for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French fawilies, if desired, ‘Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs,—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


FTNTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sor bonne, 
Paris. —Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recoguised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 


ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 
FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 
and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 


the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. < tld 
ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Tichterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 
































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 





CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Contiuent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Wheu writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C, Telephone : S003 Central. 


DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call wpon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 3 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishwents. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TU''OR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, a.d Educational Homes ” (500 

ges). published Ly Messrs. TRU M AN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

fai particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 

establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


. DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assixtavce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schovls (for buys or Girls) aud ‘luters for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Re uirements should be sent to the 
Murnwer,B. J. REEVOR,M.A..2 


Craven Street, Nortlhuuiberiand Avenue, W.C, 

ryxO)6INVALIDS.—A LIS! of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDEN'T-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

tue Seaside sent free of churge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “'‘l'riform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrurd). 


143 Cannon Street, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





J bey SECURE FRIENDS A} AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENULISH- 
sr EAK EBS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


Sm AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, aud LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. a is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The "SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. _ 


A “A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. __ ta etree Pe : 
ml YPEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 





~—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lieyd Square, London, wc, 
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gor for Lunch or Tea at one of these Fully-Licensed 
Inns meneees by the PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE asso. 
FOX, WILLIAN, FIRST GARDEN CITY. 

SYDNEY ARMS, PERRY STRERT, CHISLEHURST. 
CROWN, BASILDON, PANGBOURNE, 

Apply for £1 shares to P.R.H.A., Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westmiuster, 


5% paid regularly since 1899. 
“Ask for list of 70 Inns run on Reformed Lines. 


CIATION, 





ANGLEY HOUSE, DA WLISH, Ss. DEVON.— 

4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort, 

Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 

younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


“4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and meet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile; sy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric et, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 





rf,HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week. —For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, w. 


‘XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B, 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank. ) 


J ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration, 
Telegraphic address : “Sy ndicate, Kendal, ys 











FS —Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 


6 Ib. 9lb., 2s. Gd.; 1Ltb.,3s.; 141b., 3s. Gd.; 2LIb., 5s. Session 
paid. Deceaed "for cooking. * Assorted or one kind only. Qui ick deliver: 
Full _ ticulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORT SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. Pi Mae nee % 

in Landed 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. eo (Paid up) £500,000, 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
a GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 


PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 


Secretary, 5 Endsleigh — N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, 8.W. ; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C, 


Rw SP. =0 HE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., aud 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MAIL 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £265; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY in the MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC by the CUNARD LINE. 

~The twin- screw steamer ‘CARPA'THIA,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from LIVERB- 
POOL on SATURDAY, 15th Feb., for GI BRALTAR, ALGIERS, MALTA, 
ALEXANDRIA, TRIESTE, FIUME, PALERMO, and NAPLES. Pas 
sengers may join that LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL, ‘CARONIA,’ 
20,00) tons, either at Alexandria or Naples for return to Liverpool. The 
round will occupy abont 30 days.—Appiy THE CUNARD S8.S. CO., Ltd, 
Live rp ol. London: 93 Bishopsgute Street, E.C. ; 29-30 Cockspur Street, 8.W, 


1A RADIAT PACIFIC LIAB. 

















NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 





| FASTEST LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES tou CANADA 
| TO aud the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA. S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 
— GH TICKETS vidi CANADA to JAPAN, 224 days; 
HINA, 274 days ; AUSTRAL IA and NEW ZEALAND. 
WINTER IN PORTUGAL 


MONT ESTORIL, Tue Portveurse Riviera, 
Last week’s average mean temperature, 53°3 deg. Fahr. 


OR MADEIRA. 

13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses. 
R.M.S. CLEMENT (3,500 tons) .. L’pool, 29th Jan. London, Ist Feb. 
K.M.S. LANFRANC (6,400 tons, tw.- scr.)... L’pool, 8th Feb. London, 11th Feb, 


| BOOTH LINE, ll Adelphi 7 Terr., Strand, Londoa ; 30 James St., Lverpost, 











A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required, Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid aud dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
| light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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SPECTATOR 


THE 


THE NEW TALMUD 


Translated from the Original Text into English by Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
| 


(Zhe only Translation in the World). 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD IN ENGLISH 


AND 


THE HISTORY OF THE TALMUD 


Cash or instalments. 


Prospectus Free. 


THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


471 Colonial _Building, Boston, Mass. 

















Admitted by the Profession to te the Most \ Valuable Remedy ever Gieeveentt. 


Dr. J. 


Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





The Best Remedy known po 


COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA 


Yo avoid disappointment, insist upon ‘evtey Dr. 


| 
| 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical 
each bottle. 


Of all ui Chomiste, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6, 


Testimony accompanies 


J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On ———y it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additionai con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pasd to any Katlway Station, wcludmg Cases 
and bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to eqnal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC Ladies ngBees. 3 Lavies 2 3do% 
5 Gents’ 3 - 


me The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosrnson & CLEAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
RS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH a Cutfs for Gentlemen from 6/11 
doz. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


COLLA 


SHIRTS with 
Cuffs & Bodies 


SAMPLES & PRIC o Clotk eo 
E Cloth, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 





N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the $-doz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 


Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


~ CASES F OR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 














MATCHLESS | 
4-fold Fronts & | 


— 


INNES SMITH & cO.,, 


83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoL_e ProrrietTors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. por doz., 
carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid. 
To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 


THE UNION BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 





Incorporated 183. 





Paid-up Capital .. .-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ., 21, 170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE = SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL NEwsS Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, US,A.; 
BRENTANO, Square, 
U.S.A,, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., 


field Street, THE 
MEssRs. 
York, 
Wash- 
THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


Union New 
ington, D.C.; 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A. ; 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 


GALIGNANI'S 


Paris; 


; Haroup A, WILSON ComMPAny, LTD., 35 Zing 


| Street West, Toronto, Canada; WM. Dawson 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
| Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 


May be had by order through any Book. ' 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTO N ST., STRAND. 


Port Said ; 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuirv and 
and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, 


| Cape Lown. 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 


THE | 
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Pp. xx. + 850, demy 8vo, price 16s. 
| THE LAW OF 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRICHT. 


With Special Sections on the Colonie: 
and the United States of America. 
By WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 
The Times.—‘‘ A work of no small literary as 


well as legal value. This remarkably luminous and 
readable volume.” 





London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 
13 Bett Yarp, Tempe om, © W.c. 


JUST OUT, 
A STRIKING NOVEL 
by 


EDITH NOWELL. 
“WHICH P” 


3s. 6d. At most Libraries and 
Booksellers’. 





F JOHN OUSELEY, 16 Farringdon Street, E.C 


JUST PU BL ISHED.—8vo, boards, ls. net. 


THE SLING. 


Remarks in connection with Lectures de- 
| livered in the penal inotiesien, May, 1905, 
une, 


By WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN. 


N: 
HAMILTON, KENT, 
Ltd. 








Loxpo 
MARSHALL, 
and 


SIMPKIN, 





THE AUTHOR’ s HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
} LTD., Publishers and Printers, }) Leadenhall) 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. perdozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Taz Leapeyuat. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the losaot 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by instalments. 


By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
| advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 


Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman Major-Gcn. Hale- Wortham, B.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“K" BOOTS 


are made to swit all Clumates and all Wearers, 





Residents abroad can order from the local 
ae Agent. Where there ts no “K™” Boot 
Agency, any iss Store will obtain from 


“K ” Boot Meawe ac oturert, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


[JP stains, and DOWNSTAIRS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 
CIATIONfor BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhul Magasme, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECBETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent. ee. Messrs. BABCLAY aad 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W 
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“THE 


The Historians’ 


There is 


TIMES” 


describes its 


His- 


no other English work of 


similar scope and extent. It is a book 
for both the general reader and the 


scholar; a 


luminous 


and_ fascinating 


narrative, a standard work of reference. 


25 Volumes; 17,000 Pages; 3,000 
Illustrations ; 11,000,000 Words ; 
and yet only 7s. 6d. per volume. 


The first commandment of his- 
tory is to be authentic. Its 
primary function is to supply 
a record of human experience ; and unless this record 
is trustworthy it is worse than useless. The Historians’ 
History of the World is the product of the highest 
modern scholarship applied to the most authentic 
sources. It utilises the best accounts written by the 
greatest historians of the leading events in world- 
history. All the resources of the latest criticism have 
been devoted to the task of editing these accounts in 
the light of modern research. Thus the book repre- 
sents the closest approach yet made to the ultimate 
truth on world-history, Test this claim at our expense 
by accepting our offer of free examination. 


A Readable 
History 


An Authentic 
History 


A good history must be read- 
able as well as authentic. The 
Historians’ History of the 
World is more readable than any other work of its 
kind, because it describes all great events and person- 
alities inthe language of the best writers. The famous 
“purple patches” of the world’s historians fall into 
their orderly place in the narrative. The result is a 
book that unites the human interest of the best fiction 
to the authenticity of real life. We cannot prove by 
mere assertion that no reader will find the book dull, 
but we invite you to test it at our expense by accepting 
our offer of free examination. 


A Many-Sided An _ adequate  world-history 
History must take account of all de- 

partments of human activity. 
The Historians’ History describes the political and 
military achievements of mankind, their social con- 
ditions, their religions and philosophies, their industry 
and commerce, their arts, sciences, and literatures. It 
is a many-sided work, equally copious in its handling 
of biography, of government, of social progress, and 
of intellectual development. Test it at our expense 
by accepting our offer of free examination. 


We will send you a 200-page 
Descriptive Booklet, exhibiting 
the main features of the History, 
gratis and post-free on request. 


An Impartial All adequate world-history 
History must be impartial. But it is 
well-nigh impossible for any 
single historian to free himself from every form of 
bias. A high standard of critical impartiality can 
only be attained by the co-operative effort of such 
a cosmopolitan group of scholars as are responsible 
for The Historians’ History of the World. The 
narrative of every epoch has run the gauntlet of 
many minds. The great historians of the world have 
studied its sources and elucidated its details, Further, 
the most eminent living scholars have criticised and 
supplemented it in the light of the latest research. 
Test the scrupulous impartiality of the work at our 
expense by accepting our offer of free examination. 


An Educative 
History 


History is an important factor 
in education—not merely in 
the education of the young, 
but in that riper and most lasting process of education 
which is co-extensive with life. The Historians’ 
History of the World is a text-book of practical and 
political wisdom. The story of world-progress, as 
told in its pages, can be read with profit by any 
intelligent boy or girl, as well as by the mature man 
or woman. From such a study of world-history the 
rising generation must derive a wider mental horizon, 
a truer understanding of human nature, a clearer com- 
prehension of the causes that are dominant in the 
practical world, than can be attained in any other 
way. Test its value to your family at our expense by 
accepting our offer of free examination, 


A Pictorial 
History 


A very full pictorial pre 
sentation of world-history is 
included in The Historians’ 
History of the World, which contains more than 3,000 
portraits and other illustrations, chosen for the light 
which they throw upon history. The value of this 
great picture gallery will be best apparent if you 
accept our offer of free examination. 
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“THE TIMES” 


new publication 


tory of the World 


We offer to send you a complete set of The Historians’ History, in 25 volumes, carriage 
paid, for free examination in your own home. You may keep the books for a whole 
week, and use them precisely as if they were your own. Should you not decide to 


purchase them, we will pay the return carriage, and you will incur no obligation or 


expense of any kind. You need assign no reason for returning them. You will have no 


trouble in unpacking or packing them, since they will be sent ready for use in a special 


oak bookcase. 


The utmost you need do is to loosen a few screws in the lid of the 


packing-case, and there will be no litter of straw or paper. This offer is the best 


guarantee of our confidence in the book. 


A Wonderfully “The Times” has long con- 
Cheap Book tended that books are too dear. 

It now demonstrates that pro- 
position by publishing The Historians’ History at 
7s. 6d. per volume, though each volume contains four 
times as much as the average book at 7s. 6d., and 
compares favourably in paper, print, and binding with 
guinea books. The low price is solely attributable to 
a new and rational method of publishing. 


A New Method The price of a new book is 


of Publishing determined by three factors 
which depend respectively on 


the treatment of capital outlay, cost of manufacture, 
and publisher’s profit. The Capital Factor in the 
price is the proportion of capital outlay charged 
to each volume. This capital outlay includes the 
payments for literary and editorial work, and for 
type-setting and electrotyping—thus comprising the 
whole cost of the plates from which the book is to 
be printed. The Capital Factor varies inversely as 
the number of copies over which this outlay is dis- 
tributed. Here is a generic difference between the 
method of “The Times” and that usually adopted. 
Publishers insist on recovering the whole capital 
outlay by the sale of a comparatively small first 
edition. We prefer to distribute the capital outlay 
over the whole sale of the work. In the present 
case that outlay is £70,000. By distributing this over 
the 50,000 sets which we expect to sell, we make 
the Capital Factor in the price less than 1s. 2d. per 
volume. No publisher would print a larger first 
edition of such a work than 10,000 sets, and he would 
thus make the Capital Factor more than 5s. 6d. 
per volume. There is a saving to the purchaser 
of more than 4s. 4d. per volume on this item 
alone. The Production Factor, which is the actual 
cost of manufacturing each volume, is similarly reduced 
by the expectation of a large sale, permitting con- 
siderable economies in printing, binding, and the price 
of raw materials. The Profit Factor depends on the 
policy of the publisher. By preferring a small profit 
per volume on a large sale to a large profit per 


departments of history. 


-volume on a small sale, it is possible still further to 


reduce the price. There is, in fact, an endless chain 
of causes and effects tending to lower the price by 
increasing the sale, and to increase the sale because 
the price is reasonable. 


First Edition 
Cheapest 


One result of this method of 
publishing is that the first 
edition is also the cheapest 
“The Times” will never reduce the price of The 
Historians’ History of the World, although it may 
be necessary to raise it. We give the best bargain to 
the early purchaser. 


Payment by Many book-buyers prefer to 


instalments limit their monthly expendi- 
ture. For their benefit “ The 
Times” will accept payment for the work by small 


monthly instalments of only ros. 6d. each. 


The Descriptive If you wish to know more 
Booklet about The Historians’ History 

of the World before receiving 
it for free examination, you should apply for the 
Descriptive Booklet of 200 pages, which will be sent 
gratis and post-free. It describes the plan, scope, 
and contents of the work, and exhibits its leading 
features, with the help of full excerpts and specimen 
pages. The Booklet also includes a full account of 
the new method of publishing which enables us to 
publish The History at so lowa price. This Booklet 
cannot fail to interest you, dealing as it does with all 


INQUIRY FORM 
THE TIMES (Book Club), BiG cconseotetore 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Please send me, gratis and post-free, the Descriptive Booklet 
of The Historians’ History of the World, with specimen 
pages and particulars of prices in various bindings. 


Spi 


Rank, Profession, 2 
or Occupation § “rststsresteeeseeseeens breseeecscvencoooesecs 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 423. JANUARY, 1908. 8vo, price 6s. 


I, THE GOVERNMENT OF SUBJECT RACES. 
II. LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Ill. THE ORIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
IV. BISHOP GORE AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
V. THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 
VI. VERSAILLES. 
VII. HEINRICH HEINE: EMOTION AND IRONY. 
VIII. RELIGION IN LITERATURE, 
IX. THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
X. THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 
XI. QUEEN VICTORIA’S LETTERS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No, 89. JANUARY, 1908. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Articles. 
THE KING’S COUNCIL FROM EDWARD I, TO EDWARD III. By 
James F. BaLpwiy. 
THE AMALGAMATION OF THE ENGLISH MERCANTILE CRAFTS: 
By Miss Stevia KRAMER. 
THE NORTHERN PACIFICATION OF 1719-20. By J. F. Cuance. Part III. 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S LETTERS, 1837-1861. By the Master or Prrer- 
HousE, Cambridge. 
2. Notes and Documents. 
THE DATES OF HENRY II.’s CHARTERS. By the Eprror. 
CISTERCIAN SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. By R. C. Fowxer. 
A VOLUNTARY SUBSIDY LEVIED BY EDWARD IV.,, 1462. By Miss 
Cora L. Scorieup. 
7, CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By the Rev. H. A. 
ILSON. 
THE SALE OF EPISCOPAL LANDS DURING THE CIVIL WARS AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH. By G.B. Taruam, 
3. Reviews of Books, 4. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








READY. 240 pages. 28. Gd. net; 2s. 9d. post-free. 
Yearly Subscriptions, 10s. post-free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 


The Prospects of Modernism. By the Rev. Grorce Trrrevu, 
The Papal Encyclical. From a Catholic’s Point of View. By the Rev. 
Father Joun Gerarp, 8.J. 
The Papacy in its Relation to American Ideals. By the Rev. L. Henry 
HWAB, 


The Catholic Church: What Is It? By the Lorp Bisnor or Car.isve. 

The Immortality of the Soul.—I. The Transitory and the Per- 
manent. By Sir Oviver Lover. 

The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen. By Witiiam Waxtace, LL.D. 

The ‘‘Jerahmeel” Theory and the Historic Importance of the 
Negeb. By Narwanie. Scumipt, Ph.D. 

Religion a Necessary Constitution in all Education. By Professor 

. H. Muirueap. 

The Sources of the Mystical Revelation. By Prof. Gzornce ALnert Coe. 

The Magic and Mysticism of To-day. By Mrs. Sruart Moors. 

The Reasenabloncss of Christian Faith. By Wm. Apams Browy, 


The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. Jacks. 


With a number of Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliography 
of Recent Theological and Philosophical Literature. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, FEBRUARY, 1908, 


Asia contra Munpvum. By Viator. 

Tue VovaGE oF THE AMERICAN FLEET. By Sydney Brooks. 

A PourticaL Sipe-tieut. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. 

A SociaList’s ANSWER TO Dr. Crozier’s CHALLENGE. By Robert Blatchford, 

A PLEA For THE Britisu Composer. By A. E. Keeton. 

A Forcorren Revo.ivtion. By Mabel C. Birchenough. 

Tue Race Question 1n Germany. By W. H. Dawson. 

Tue Dramatic Cuaos, By H. M. Paull. 

Tur Smoxe Prosiem tn Lance Cities. By John B. U, Kershaw, F.1.C. 

Tue Gotpen Sovereicy. By A. W. Gattie. 

Arren Sunset. By W. W. Gibson. 

Tue Isovation or Mr. Ratrour. By Robert White. 

A Berrosrect or Fox Hunting axyp Morortne, By Basil Tozer, 

Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Corpr’s Soy.—II. By Carl Ewald. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 
1. “Our Trape ry Manuracturep Goons.” By H. Morgun-Browne. 
2. “Evo.urion anp Cuaracter.”” By Prof. Marcus Hartog. 


London: CHAPMAN anxp HALL, Limited. 


OOKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. 6d. (pub. 11s. net); 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; London 
Directory, 1907, 12s. 6d., cost 32s. ; Lear's Book of Nonsense, 2s. 6d. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 
books, and first editions. —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 











Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning’s Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett’s Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstatfe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scott’s 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1894; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814. 
—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





MDOOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity’ 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in large post 8vo volumes, and charmine 
bound in crimson cloth. ee | 


A CHRISTIAN LIBRARY 


A Popular Series of Religious Literature. 

Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, D.Litt. (Oxon), F.S.4 

Fellow of King’s College, London. ae. 
In these Popular Kditions, all Latin, Greek, and learned 
Notes are omitted, 
NOW READY. 
Vol. I. 

A BRIEF DISCOURSE OF THE TROUBLES AT FRANKFORT 
1554-1558 A.D. By WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, Dean of 
Durham. 5s. 

WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
Vol. II. 

THE TORMENTS OF PROTESTANT SLAVES IN THE 
pe Be yh GALLEYS, AND IN THE DUNGEONS 
San 0% S, 1686-1707 A.D. Edited by E. ARBER, 

Vol. III. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE, OR FOOD FOR 
A Book of Moral Wisdom, gathered from the y Rome 
sophers, 1555 A.D. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, suitably bound, and embellished by many Illustrations of the 
ocality, 15s. net. 


NOTES ON THE EARLIER HISTORY OF 


THE TOWN OF BARTON-ON-HUMBER. Vol. II. B 
BROWN, F.S8.A. Illustrated by Views, Plans, and Maps. y BOSERE 
Extracts from Reviews of Vol. I. 

“Mr. Brown's scholarly and handsomely produced book is well illustrated 

by many useful plans, maps, and views of the Church of St, Peter.” 
—Ant 

“It is a capital book, and will be consulted by archwologists for anap sees 
to come.”’— Yorkshire Post, 

“It would be extremely difficult to speak too highly of this most i . 
ing and valuable work.”—Eastern Morning News. . a 





In medium 8vo, tastefully printed, suitably bound, and illustrated, 6s, net, 


GLEANINGS AFTER TIME. Chapters in 
Social and Domestic History. Edited by G. L. APPERSON, LS.0. 
Author of “‘ An Idler’s Calendar,” “ Bygone London Life,” &. With re] 
Illustrations, 

“Mr. Apperson’s volume has many quaint pictures, and is a valuable con- 

tribution to the literature of England's past.”—Dundee Advertiser, ° 

“* How our forefathers lived and enjoyed their liberties, may be read with 
the greatest of pleasure in ‘Gleanings after Time.’ ’’— Western Mail, 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. A Lecture 


delivered at the Richmond Athenwum, Surrey, on November 18t 7, 
by the Rev. ASTLEY COOPER. as — 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, E.C, 


FORTY-EIGHTH ISSUE. 
NOW READY. 1908. 
WALFORD’S 


COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


*,* The work contains a notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
and Appointments of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, and 
also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto held, together with his 
Town Address and Country Residence. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, London, E.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY aT "SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrED Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £67,000,000. 


a 





PRICE 50s. 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to JoHN Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Ture PuBLisHER, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 
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RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

With Photogravure and other I)lustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An exceedingly readable record of the 


recollections of one who has had the good fortune to be ‘in the swim’ for 
more years than most of his contemporaries. It is full of good stories.” 


~~. L. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “Manchu and 
Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the Far East,” “The Truce 
in the East.” With numerous Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


H. FIELDING HALL’S NEW BOOK. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 
By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. N. 
FIGGIS, M.A., and R. V. LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 


Ap Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF THE WORKS OF 
THE MOST EMINENT DUTCH PAINTERS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Based on the Work of JOHN SMITH. By C., 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. Vol. L., 25s. net. 

Vol. I.—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou, Pieter de Hooch, 
Carel Fabritius, Johannes Vermeer. 














THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 

In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. Vol. Il. POEMS. 


4s. net. 








A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


—————— 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. 
Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
MILLIGAN, D.D. 8vo, 12s. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 8vo, limp 
cloth, ls. net. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volume, 


JAMES THOMSON. 
By G.C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


TIMES.—“* The book is, one need hardly say, a work of thorough seholar- 
ship; it is a very complete study of the man and his poetry.” 











SIXTY YEARS OF PROTECTION 
IN CANADA, 1846-1907. 


Where Industry Leans on the Politician. 
PORRITTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

TRIBUNE.—* Mr. Edward Porritt’s complete, detailed, and most instructive 

history of ‘ Protection in Canada,’ 


By EDWARD 


IS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATES. Adapted from the German of Dr. ROBERT WEIDERSHEIM 
by Prof. W. N. PARKER, Ph.D. Third Edition, founded on the Sixth 
German Edition. With 372 Figures and a Bibliography, 8vo, 16s, net, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





Edward Stanford’s List 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


Extending from Lisbon on the West to Damascus on 
the East, together with the bordering Countries North 
and South. 

In Two Sheets, size 53 by 26 inches; scale 50 miles to an inch. 
Price 10s. 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 15s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Revised, Largely Rewritten, and Augmented. 


By H. R. HALL, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. 


Printed on specially light thin paper, 800 pages, 58 Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo, 14s, 

This (the 11th) Edition has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date in all its departments. Many sections have been re-cast 
and almost entirely rewritten. A new section has been specially 
written on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Maps and Plans have 
been augmented and revised. The English-Arabic vocabulary (now 
printed separately) has been rearranged and expanded. 


“ Learned, comprehensive, and admirably arranged.”—Scotsman, 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


GREECE: 


The Ionian Islands, The Islands of the Agean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 
Seventh Edition, 40 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 20s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


FOR 


SYRIA and PALESTINE 
(THE HOLY LAND). 
Revised Edition, 26 Maps and Plans, crown 8yo, 18s, 


THE 


POCKET GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


328 pages, fcap. 8vo (4} by 69), rounded corners, limp cloth, 
8 Maps, 29 Illustrations, and 3 Folding Tables, 6s. 





“ Very clear, very concise, excellently arranged,” —TZribune, 
“The only guide to the West Indies.”—Antigua Standard. 


Detalied Prospectus gratis on application. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE.—STANFORD’S CATALOGUE 
of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS. Post-free on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geoqrapher to His Majesty the King. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, aud ABROAD, 


4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen uamber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 


Telephone: Centrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmex, Lonvox. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 


THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE, 
FIRST EARL MACARTNEY, 


1787-1806, Governor of Grenada, Envoy Extraordinary at St. 
Petersburg, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Governor of Madras, 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Pekin, Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, &. From hitherto Unpublished Corre- 
spondence and Documents. By Mrs. HELEN H. ROBBINS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


From Notes and Letters Selected by Barbarina the Honble. Lady 
Grey. Edited by Mrs.JOHN LYSTER. With Portraitsand 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

This book is a history of three generations of Englishwomen : Barbarina, 
ly Dacre, well known in social, literary, and artistic circles during the first 
half of the last century, her daughter, Mrs. Sullivan, and her grand-daughter, 

Lady Grey. It covers a period of about 100 years and includes wany reminis- 

coénees and unpublished letters from Fanny Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 

Lord Lynedoch, Mr. *‘ Bobus”’ Smith, and other people of interest und uote. 


ANNALS OF AN ETON HOUSE. 
With Notes on the Evans Family. By Major GAMBIER 
PARRY. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


* All that ‘Lorna Doone’ is to the West Countryman will Major Gambier 

“s record of ‘the last of the Dames’ be to the old Evans’ boy. What 

memories it conjures up! Memories of happy, reckless, tireless youth. Of 
thé days when the ills of life were all unknown.”—Globe. 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 
Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS, 
Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 


“Unaffected, brisk, and fascinating narrative, such as attains genuine 
historical importance ; and its patent sincerity and actuality add greatly to 
the value of its evidence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-1880 


Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, 
India. Abridged Official Account. With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


STORIES SELECTED FROM THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Conquest to the Revolution. For Children. 
late Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, M.P. 
trated by 24 Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


This book must be familiar to many p peta, now of middle age, as one of 
the early friends of their youth. It had a very large circulation during the 
early part and middle of the 19th Century, and is now often asked for, but 
copies are almost unprocurable. It has been reprinted with the original wood- 
cuts after Warren's drawings. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The Veil of the Temple,” 
“ Proporty and Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the 
Illus- 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JAN MACLAREN’S LAST WORK. 


GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


First Edition nearly exhausted. Second Impression in the press. 


This posthumous Novel is the last complete work from Ian Maclaren’s pen, 
and for that reason, as well as for the fact that it tells a stirring tale and 
depicts the character and times of a famous Scottish hero, will attract atten- 
tion. It was published in America on the day after his death, but the require- 
ments of serialisatiou prevented its earlier issue in this country. 


THE SILVER ZONE: 


A Hindu Novel. By KATHLEEN P. EMMETT (Mrs. Foley). 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


A story of Hindustan which wonderfully reproduces the atmosphere of 
India, The Author is a resident in the East and knows the native mind as 
few Europeans can do, 


CAROLINE. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of “High Treason,” &. 


A story of the days when smugglers pervaded our southern coasts and 
heiresses were still liable to abduction. It culminated in the trial of an ivno- 
cént man who is prevented, by loyalty to a lady, from exculpating himsel?, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, Mp. 


*.* The book is entirely without Party character. It is believed it 
will be useful to men and women of all Parties who desire to know 
what Modern English Socialism really is, and also to those who 
ae this knowledge, seek for assistance in the task of com. 

ating an 


exposing it. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. jp” Fyttaits, 


Guardian.—*' With rare dignity, self-restraint and sense of proportion, in 
a style at once distinguished, correct, and lucid, Lady Wantage has here told 
the story of a consistently noble life.” 














HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: fvne5.2n 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 3s. 64. net. ' 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ All lovers of skilful and witty light verse should get 
Mr. Graves’ volume at once,” 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. CONTENTS. Price One Shilling. 
WROTH,. Chaps. 18-19. THE LATE AMERICAN CRISIS. By 
aud Beerton Castle. HartLer WITHERS. 
THE QUEEN AND THE WHIGS. |FISHERMEN’S SORROWS. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russe... F. G. AFLaLo. 
THE ALL RED ROUTE. INDEXES. By Aurrep W. Pottarp, 
Hon. W. P. Reeves. A STRAGGLER FROM A FOR. 


By AGNEs 
By 
By the 


THE LIGHTS OF HOME, ByAurren | GOTTEN FIGHT. By Jouw 
Noyes. BaRNETT. 

THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By | AT LARGE.—VIII. THE DRAMATIC 
Vireinia STEPHEN. SENSE. By Arrucr C, Bensox, 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR. By L. M. Coos. 


CATHERINE’ CHILD. Chaps. 3-5, 
By Mrs. Henry pe La Pasture, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Our Land. | 


Edited by 
George Radford, M.A. 








*.* The first, the February Number of ‘‘Our Land” 
is now ready at all Bookstalls and Newsazents’, 
price Sd. net. 


‘Our Land” is a monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of Agriculture and Land in Britain. The 
central feature will be Co-operation, but Land 
Tenure, Housing, Taxation, Railway Freights and 
Local Traction, Sanitation, Purity of Food, Education, 
and other subjects will be discussed. 


CASSELL and CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 











THE MOORLANDS PRESS, at Leek, in North Staffordshire. 
A NEW SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION, 


i. 
LIFE’S DESERT WAY. 
By KINETON PARKES, Author of “ Love 4 la Mode,” 
Just Pusiissev.—Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





Times.—‘* The aim of the novel is to show the influence of nature and life on 
a sensitive character...... There is a great deal of work, and, indeed, thought, 
put into the book.” 


Scotsman.—*‘ * Life's Desert Way’ is both a clever and a solid book.......Inan 
earlier book, ‘Love 4 la Mode,’ Mr. Parkes gained a reputation for wit and 
sarcastic humour. With ‘ Life's Desert Way’ he is likely to obtain a more 
solid triumph.” 

Sheffield Independent.—‘‘ Contains work that one feels to be honestly 
imagined; it has life and thought.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘* Marvellously true to life.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—‘“ There is ten times the amount of brainwork in it 
that there is in the average novel.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘It has passages of great beauty; moments of real 
psychological insight ; situations of poignant emotion.” 

Western Daily Press. —‘“ It is a capitally conceived story......told with skill 
and strength.” 

Madame.—“ A fascinating book...... full of life and character, and is one of 
the strongest works of fiction we have seen for some time.” 
1l.—GOOD-BYE TO MARKET. [Ready shortly. 

By RB. MURRAY GILCHRIST, Author of “A Peakland Faggot,” & 
Hi.—_GQENEROUS GODS. [In the press. 








By IRENE BURN. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd, 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By SEVENTY AUTHORS, Edited by H. R. MILL, D.Sc. With 489 Illustrations, New Edition, 8vo, complete, 12s. net. 


The following Sections are issued sep: 


arately with Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text :—I. BRITISH ISLES, Js.; Il, EUROPE, 2s. 64.; 


Ill. ASIA, 2s.; IV. AUSTRALIA, ls, 6d.; V. NORTH AMERICA, uagsien ee” and the WEST INDIES, 2s,; VI. SOUTH AMERICA, ls, 6d. ; 
&1C 2s 
*,* Please write for detailed Prospectus. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, 
M.A., and V. M. TURNBULL, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, ds, 6d. 


A A MODERN ARITHMETIC. With Grapiic and Practical 
Exercises. By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Part I, Globe 8vo, without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. ; with Answers, 3s. 


ARITHMETIO. Chiefly Examples. By G. W. PALMER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 

















GRAPHICS applied. ‘to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics. 
By G. C. TURNER, B.Se. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEGEIA. Passages for Latin E ie viac Verse. With Hints and 
English Latin Gradus. By C. H. 8 He RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Clifton College. Globe By 6 

Education.—“ An excellent work. It soliet ies a long-felt want, and should 
have a ready sale among Public Schools of the higher class......We cordially 
commend the book to m: isters in our great PB iblie Sc -hools.” 


DECURSUS PRIMUS. A First L atin Grammar. ‘With 
Exercises. By Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
Schoolmaster. —“ An excellent beginners’ book, which can be recommended.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE. By Grorce 
W. MITCHELL, M.A. Crown 1 BvO, 3s. 6d. 











AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPOSITION OF 
ENGLISH. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Globe Svo, 4s. 6d. Key, 
4s. 61. net. 

Educational News.—‘“ An admirable book, arranged on a definite and recog- 
nisable plan.”’ 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. Materials and Models for Composition 
from the Great Essayists. Selected and Arranged by J. H. FOWLER, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Education.—** Quite the best thing of the kind we have yet seen. The little 
book is admirable, from cover to cover....,.. We should like to see Mr. Fowler's 
little book in use at every secondary school.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS—New Vols. 


THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. (The History of the 
Declive and Fallof the Roman Empire, by EDWARD GIBBON, C et ers 
I-III.) Edited by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp ck rth, 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. Scloctnd and 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by ELIZABETH LEE, 
Globe 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 


A SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Orro Srepmany. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SIEPMANN’ S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 


LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE MON ONCLE. Par RopoLtrug 
_TOPFFER, Globe Svo, sewed, 











CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINA TIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | 


The Acts of the Apestios. Greek —_ With Shakespeare’ s Coriolanus. 
ls. 


Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. th Notes. 
[Junior and Senior. 

he Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. | 
. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. | 
A. S. WaLPoug, M. TN 2s, 6d. | Milton.—Comus. 


and Notes. By 
Hapow. 2s, 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. By W. Beut, M.A. 


ENGLISH—continued. | 


| neh. son's Select Fooms. With Introduction 


LATIN AND GREEK—continued. 


Eversley Edition. Virgil. -—Aeneid. Book X. With Notes and 
Senior. focabulary. By 8S. G. Owen, MLA. 1s. 6d 
Ju 1ior and Senior. 


GeorGe and W. H. | Livy.— Book XXI. By W. W. Capers, M.A., and 





Junior. | Mevuvisu, MA. Is. 6d, [Senior. 

With Introduction and Notes, Books XXI. and. XXII. Edited by Rev. 
Is. 3a. Senior W. W. Capes, M.A. 4s. 6d, Senior. 

—— Lycidas, Sonnets, &c. By W. Bet, M. ‘A. | Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by 
a [Senior. | A. 5, Wiixrys, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. Senior. 


ENGLISH. | Is. Od 
Scott.—Marmion. Cantos I. and VI. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By M. Macmi- 
Lan, B.A. Is. Preliminary. 
Marmion. 
By M. Macm1.uay, B.A, 38 





; sewed, 2s. 6d. | 


— Marmion, &c. Edited by F. T. Paranaye. FIELD, 3s. 6d, 
| Junior, | 

Quentin Durward. With Introduction | 

and Notes. 2s. 6d. Junior. | 








FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
With Introduction and Notes, | Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. 


Junior. Goethe.—Hermann und Dorothea. J. T. ‘Har- 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Horace.—Odes. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. Elementary 
Classics. 1s. 6d. Classical Series. 2s 

G. E, Faswnacar. Senior: 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. Waupo.e, MLA. 

[Senior, | ls.6d. With Exercises. By E. A. Wevus, M.A, 
ls. 6d. Junior. 

Euripides. - -Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary, 

sy Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, 


Quentin Durward. Abridged for Schools. | Cornelius Nepos. Vol. I. (containing Lives of M.A. 1s, 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

[ Junior. Miltiades, Tbhemistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, | Plato.—Euthyphro, Apolog £ Crito, and 

Kingsley’s , With Notes. Is. 6d. en). With Notes and Voc: ibulary. By | Phaedo. Translated by F. J. Cuurcu. 2s, 6d, 
[ Preliminary. Heapverr WitKErson, M.A, Is. 6d. net. Senior. 


Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. With 


Introduction and Notes. By K. Deientox. | Cxesar.—Gallic War. 


Books II. and II. With 


Homer.—lIliad. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Watter Lear, Litt.D., 


[Prelimmary. 


ls. 9d. [Junior and Senior. | Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. and Rev. M. A, Bayrretp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—— The Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edition. | Rurserrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. Junior. [ Senior. 

With Notes. [Junior and Senior. | -——— The Gallic War, Edited by Kev. Jonny | ——— Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, 
— Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. Bonpb, A. and Rev. A. 5. WALPoLe Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayyieip, M.A. 

By K. Detenton. 2s. 6d. [Senior. M.A. 4s. 6d. [Junior. €s. Senwr. 





OXFORD 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The  Cenvel according to St. Luke. Greek! Horace.--Odes. 
Text. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. and Voe 
J. Born, M.A, 2s. 6d. Junior and Senior. 





LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
LATIN—continued. 
Books I. and II. 


mulary. By T. 
tary Classics, 1s, 6d. 


1908. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS—continued. 
Tennyson.—Poetical Works. Globe Edition, 
3s. 6d. (This Volume contains The 
Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, 
The Coming of Arthur, The Passing of 


With Notes 
E. Pace, M.A. Elemen- 
each. Classical Series, 


An Introduction to athe | Creeds. By Rev. G. F. 2s. each, [Senior. Arthur.) Junior and Senior 
Macuear, D.D. [Senior. —— School Edit! ‘on of Tennyson’s Works. 
The Acts of the Aposties. Greek Text. With ENGLISH AUTHORS. Part Ill. 2s. 6d. (This Volume contains 
The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and 


Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. 
With Notes. y T. E. Paces, M.A., and Rev. 
A. 8. WaLro.r, “ i 2s, 6d. 
[Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


Notes. By T. 


duction aud Notes. 
Hamilet.) 1s. 6d, 


LATIN. 
Cwzsar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Joun 





Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. 8S. Watt POLE, | Defoe. —Robinson Crusoe. Edite 1 by H. Kin@s- 
6d, 





Virgil.—Aeneid. 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaLpo.e, 


Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare. 
By C. D. Puncuarp, B.A. 
(Contains The Tempest, As You Like It, The 
Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night 


Poems of England. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. 


Sipewick, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


tion and Notes. By K. Detenutox. With an 


Appendix. Is, 9d 


With Intro- Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The Passing 
of Arthur.) (Junior and Senior. 

—— Idylls of the King. 2s. net. (This Volume 
contains The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint 
and Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The 
Passing of Arthur.) [Junior and Senior. 


Preliminary, 


onan et —— Geraint and Enid and The Marriage 

ae, ee, we S of Geraint. With Introduction aud 
[Preliminary and Junior. Notes. By G. C, Macautay, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Junior and Sentor. 





——— The Coming of Arthur and The Passing 


— L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, wrontes, 
Lycidas, Sonecte, &c. By W. Bex 


[Junior and Senor, 


M.A. 4s. 6d. sonter | LEY. 2s. relaminary. | of Arthur. With Lotroductiou and Notes. 
—— Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and | —_ Robinson Crusoe. Edited by J. W. Crank, | By F. J. Rown, M.A. 2s-6 i 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaLpo.e, | M.A. 2s. 6d. net. *vyeliminary. } [ Junior and Senior. 
M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. ; | Kingsle Westward Ho! Illustrated, 3s, GL; 
5 | Longfellow.—Hiawatha. With Introduction | g: a. v . Gb 
Gallic War. Books fia and! Ill. By pe Notes. By H. B. CorreriLi, M.A. 1s. 6d. | Zs. Gd.; 2s. net; Is.; sewed, Gd. Abridged 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. ° of Prelimmary. | mete: ls, 61. areas Dahintedtt ae r. 
sL.D. . 6 [ . | on.—Comus. ith Introduction and Notes. 
Ruruerrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. lgentor. Shakespeare.—Richard II. With Introduce | By W. Bext, MLA. Is. ~ on a TSenior, 
} 


M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Junior and Sentor, 
—— Aeneid. BookIJ. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. &. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. 
[Senior. 





Julius Cesar. 





Book I. With Notes : 


1s. 9d. 


Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By | Scott.—Old Mortality. 


=. 


M. ALForp. 1s. 6d. { Senior. Note: 
Marmion. 





—— Book XXI. By W. W. Cares, M.A., at 
J. E. Meruvisnu, M.A, 1s. 6a. 
Senior, 


Books XXI. and XXII. Biited by Rev. 
W. W. Capes, M.A. 48.60. _ [Senior. 








Notes. By K. Deicuton. Is, 9d. 


—— The Merchant of Venice, With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. Derrcuron. 


With Setenhentl on and Notes. 
By M. Macmiiian, B.A. 3s. 


Marmion, &c. Ed. by F. T. Pavonrave. Is. 


With Introduction and M.A. Is. § Senior. 


Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction aud Notes. 
By F. G. SELpy, M.A. 3s. Senior. 
Wordsworth.—Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen 
and Edited by M. Anwoip, 2s. 6d. net. © 
Senor. 
——— Helps to the Study of Arnold’s Words- 
worth, By R. Wiisox, B.A. Is. net. 
Macaulay.—Essay on Addison. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By R. F. Wincn, M.A, 
2s. 6d. (Euylish Classics Series) [Senior 
—— Essay on Addison. Edited by R. F, 
Wrscu, M.A. 1s. (English Literature for 
Secondary Schools Series.) Senior. 


| Junior and Senior. 


Juntvor, 
With Introduction and 


unior and Senwr. 


{Junior and Senior. 


[Junior and Senior. 
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WATSON—The Philosophical Basis of Religion, 


A Series of Lectures by JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 


Philosophy 


in Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 1 vol. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
“The book is both able and earnest, and philosophers and theologians alike will find their own in it.”—Scotsman, 


Other Works by Professor Watson are:—The Philosophy of Kant, as contained in Extracts from his own Writings. 
“§ Crown 8vo, 7s.6d—An Outline of Philosophy. Fourth Edition. Revised and Greatly 


and Translated. Sixth Edition. 


Selected 


Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net— Hedonistic Theories, from Aristippus to Spencer. Crown 8vo, és. net, 














Library of Elizabethan Travels 


“We doubt whether a State department, even with expense and 
authority and facilities unlimited, could have turned out a series 
better equipped in maps and illustrations, type and paper and text, 
than Messrs. MacLehose have made of those rare old sea yarns. They 
are magnificent.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES.—To be completed in 4 vols. Svo, 12s. 6d. net per volume, 


FYNES MORYSON’S TRAVELS. 


An Itinerary written by Fynes Moryson, Gent., Containing his Ten Yeeres 
Travell through the twelve dominions of Germany, Bohmerland, 
Switzerland, Netherland, Denmarke, Poland, Italy, Turky, 

France, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

Vols. I. and II. just issued. 


This is the first reprint since the Original Edition of 1617. 


The undernoted volumes in the series can still be supplied. 
PURCHAS’S COLLECTION OF VOYAGES 


Contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells, 
by Englishmen and others. 20 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £12 10s, 
net. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS. 
Inclading ‘The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and The 
Summer Isles,” 1624; with all the Original Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25s. net. 


LITHGOW’S TRAVELS. 


The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures, and painefull Peregrinations 
of long nineteene Yeares Travayle to the most Famous Kingdomes in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in Surveighing of Forty-eight kingdomes 
ancient and moderne. By WILLIAM LITHGOW, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. 


KAEMPFER’S HISTORY OF JAPAN, 1693 


3 vols. demy 8vo, with 162 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 37s. 6d. net. 


CORYAT’S CRUDITIES. 
Hastily gobbled up in five moneths travells in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia. 
Switzerland, High Germany, and the Netherlands. By THOMAS CORYAT. 
With Facsimile Reproductions of all the Dlustrations in the Original 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 25s. net. 

A fully illustrated Prospectus of this very important series will be 

sent post-free on application. 


A Record of Chivairy. 


THE SCALACRONICA OF 
SIR THOMAS GRAY. 


The Reigns of Edward I., Edward II, and Edward III, as recorded by 
Sir THOMAS GRAY. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. With 102 Heraldic Shields in Colour, 1 vol. crown 
4to, 248. net ; Fine-Paper Edition, 42s, net. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell has placed all students of Scottish history under a 
great debt of obligation. Here we get history at first hand and of special 
value. An important feature of the volume is the series of 102 Heraldic 
Shields in Colour.”’—Antiquary. 


PROFESSOR HENRY JONES. 
BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


By HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he 
handles the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp and 
clear insight.’"—Times. 


SIR ARCHIBALD LAWRIE. 
EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS. 


Prior to A.D. 1153. A Series of 270 Charters, Collected, with Notes and 
Index, by Sir ARCHIBALD C. LAWRIE. Deny 8vo, 546 pp., 10s. net. 

** Sir Archibald Lawrie has rendered a valuable service to historical inquiries 
by bringing together in one volume a large collection of Ancient Charters. 
A copy of this important work ought to be in every public library, and in 
Scotland no library, either public or private, should considered complete 
without it.”— Westminster Review. 


MR. GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 

COIN TYPES: THEIR ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Being the Rhind Lectures for 
1904. Demy 8vo, with over 170 Illustrations, 10s. net. 

“Its scholarly character makes it a safe book to put in the hands of a 
student. It is full of common sense and useful facts, and is not at all over- 
laden with views, The writer uses his theories to colligate the facts, not to 


irag them out of recognisable shape.”” 
—Prof. Percy Garpner, in the Classical Review, 








Works by Edward Caird, D.C.L.,, 


Late Master of Balliol. 
LAY SERMONS AND ADDRESSEsS. 


Delivered in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford. By EDWARD CAIRD 

LL.D., D.C.L., late Master. Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net, ’ 
[Just out, 

“For consecutive argument and serious a on philosophic grounds 

these lay sermons are scarcely to be matched. No one in our time has written 

with more learning or greater illumination on the philosophic problems of 

Christianity, or on the development of its leading ideas and doctrines.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
IMMANUEL KENT. 

By EDWARD CAIED, M.A., D.C.L. Secoud Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 328. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., D.C.L. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo» 
14s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., D.C.L, Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo, 
lZs. net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION OF COMTE. 


By EDWAED CAIRD, M.A., D.C.L. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. net, 


Works by Principal Caird. 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES 


on Snbjects of Academic Study delivered to the University of Glasgow, 
By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow. ‘Third Thousand. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


Preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. By Principal 


CAIRD. Fourth Thousand. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 4s. 6d. net, 
THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Natural Theology delivered to the 
University of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-93 and 1895-95. With a Memoir 
by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. Fourth 
Thousand, Post 8vo, 2 vols., with New Portrait, 9s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By ARCHD. B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo, 600 pp., 8s. net, 
“Mr. Alexander has produced a work that should be found of great service 
to students, and is, in English at least, something new. His exposition of 
individual writers is excellently clear. It would be easy to cite many 
admirable passages, such as the critical estimate of Schelling and Fichte, the 
account of the ‘social contract’ theories of Hobbes and usseau, and the 
particularly striking exposition of the Hegelian Philosophy.” 


— Westminster Gazette, 
GLASGOW MEMORIALS. oe 


By ROBERT RENWICK, Depute Town Clerk. 1 vol. demy 4to, with 
100 Lilustrations. Ordinary Edition, £1 1s. net. Fine-Paper Edition, with 
Plates on Japanese, limited to 50 copies, £3 3s. net. [In the press, 


MR, ANDREW LANG. 
PORTRAITS AND JEWELS OF 
MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. Royal vo, with 17 Full-page Engravings of M 
Queen of Scots and of her Jewels, 8s. 6d. net. . ~~ 
“This book is noteworthy for its criticism, its freshness, and suggestive- 
ness.”’—Athenzum. 
“An important contribution to our knowledge of a subject which offers 
unceasing attraction.” —Notes and Queries. 


SIR RICHARD JEBB. 
HOMER: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 


For the use of Schools and Colleges, By the late Sir R. 
Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, j ae = 


Being the Gifford Lectures on 
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